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SUTTON HALL, MASONIC TEMPLE, BOSTON. 


This Magazine, tried by time and sanction- 
ed by the approval of multitudes of readers, 
closes its thirty-third volume with the pres- 
ent number. We are. proud of its record 
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since under our care, We have endeavored, 
by every appliance of the publisher’s art, to 
render it satisfactory to all, and have suc- 
ceeded in a measure far beyond our warmest 
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A patronage, second to that of no 
periodical in the country, attests to the ap- 
preciation of our efforts, and affords us an en- 
couragement that will strengthen us in the 
coming year in our endeavor to make the 
Magazine all that is to be wished in a vehicle 
of light literature. We design to have as able 
a corps of writers as at any time in the past, 
the same elaborateness of llustration will be 
sustained, with much improvement in print, 
that will render BALLOU’s MONTHLY more 
acceptable than ever. 

We present, as the leading illustration for 
the closing number, a correct picture of Sut- 
ton Hall, in the Masonic Temple, of this city, 
a structure that presents rare architectural 
attraction to all, whether belonging to the 
Masofiic Fraternity or not, the internal finish 
of which is in keeping with the external 
graces that distinguish it. This temple has 
been the cause of much disquietude—a heavy 
burden upon the Order—but it is a matter of 
great pride, nevertheless, and every man who 
holds his receipt for his per capita contribu- 
tion, regards it as sacredly as though it were 
a government bond. The association gives 
it its value, and the masonic visitor, thus 
supplied, looks admiringly upon the pile, with 
its battlements and its towers and its bastions, 
and then contemplates the interior with the 
satisfaction of proprietorship that the patriot, 
who paid the poll tax, enjoyed in looking at 
the foundation of the new post-office, in 
Boston, feeling that he owned a part of it. 
The building is worthy the institution of 
which it is the embodiment and sign in 
Massachusetts. 

But it is of the interior that we speak at 
the present time, and of the portion illustrated 
by our engraving. The Grand Lodge Room 
was originally called Corinthian Hall, from 
the peculiarity of its decoration, but has been 
since changed to Sutton Hall, as a compli- 
ment to Major General William Sutton, 
whose labors and sacrifices for the art of 
Masonry have won him the highest respect 
from the Fraternity throughout the State. 
He has always been ready to stretch forth the 
helping hand, when the Order was in distress, 
and his beneficence at times of personal need 
has been for a long period tested. He lives 
now, in ripened years, one of the best beloved 
among his brethren. His genial smile gives 
a cheerful warmth in every masonic circle 
that he enters, and to-day no grander name 
presents itself among the distinguished names 
that embellish the Order, than that of Wil- 
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liam Sutton. He needs not honors to give 
grace and dignity to a character that clothes 
him like a garment. 

This Sutton Hall is the most delicate and 
graceful in its finish of any in the building. 
It is seventy feet long, forty feet wide, twenty- 
two feet high, and is finished with attached 
columns with pedestals, dentil and modillion 
cornice, and coeval ceiling. In the east there 
are three projecting canopies which rise 
above three elaborately carved chairs, and 
beside the Master’s pedestal is a bust of Sut- 
ton, in marble, an exquisite piece of work- 
manship, presented to the Grand Lodge by 
the original. The chair of the Master is a 
piece of choice carving, rich and elegant. 
Two beautiful columns support the back, and 
on the upper cross section, which is supported 
by cherubs, are carved the Square and Com- 
pass around which appears the motto, “ Sit 
Luz, et Lux Fuit,’ which all good Masons 
read, “ Let there be light, and there was light.” 
On the dome of the centre canopy is the 
figure of Justice, supported on the right and 
left by two figures, one holding a book and the 
other a tablet, representing Education and 
Intelligence. Above the canopy is the repre- 
sentation of the rising sun, and over the chair 
in the south we see the meridian sun, and in 
the west the setting sun, indicative of the 
masonic duties which devolve upon the three 
principal officers of the Lodge. In front of 
the three are placed, respectively, Doric, Ionic 
and Corinthian pillars, admirably and cor- 
rectly executed, mathematically representing 
these three orders of architecture. In each 
of the four corners of the hall, forming a 
prominent feature, is a niche with columns 
and a circular pediment. In these niches 
are placed four allegorical statues in marble, 
representing Faith, Hope, Charity and 
Wisdom, which also were the gift of General 
Sutton. Above the niches are four portraits. 
In the panel above the statue of Faith is that 
of Washington, the illustrious Mason, the 
saviour of his country; over that of Hope, the 
statue of Warren, whose life was its exemplar ; 
over that of Charity, the ardent and enthu- 
siastic Lafayette, the friend of Liberty and of 
Washington; and over that of Wisdom, that 
of Franklin, the grand exponent of natural 
and political law. These four are rightly be- 
stowed. In the west there are four columns, 
similar to those on the east, which form a 
screen for the organ, and admit of the organ- 
ist’s sitting inside of the instrument. The 
side walls are divided into panels by seven 
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columns, the centre space on the south side 
bearing a projecting pediment with a cornice 
and draperies successfully represented in 
fresco beneath. On the opposite side is a 
full length representation of Tacita, the god- 
dess of Silence. She is represented with a pe- 
culiarly truthful expression, one hand resting 
on her heart and the forefinger of her other 
hand pressed upon her lips. At her feet, on 
a tablet, is the motto, “ Audi, Vide, Tace,” 
hear, observe and be silent. In the remaining 
panels are several portraits of Past Grand 
Masters, among which are those of Hurd, 
Wilder and others, there being room for quite 
a number more. At the destruction of 
Winthrop Hall, a splendid gallery of portraits 
of distinguished masonic brethren was burnt, 
a subject for the deepest regret, as they can- 
not be replaced. The cove of the ceiling is 
divided into panels by ribs, extending from 
above each column to a large moulded and 
decorated cornice rib which encloses the 
central area of the ceiling. In the four cor- 
ners of the coving there are represented, in 
relief, the Bible, Square and Compasses rest- 
ing on a cushion, Pot of Incense, the Beehive, 
the Winged Hour-Glass and Scythe. Four 
historic seals are also represented in this hall, 
two in the east and two in the west. One 
has the armorial bearings of the Freemasons 
of London as early as 1410, that were officially 
recognized in the heraldic court of that city 
in 1477, and subsequently conferred to them 
by act of incorporation. In 1733, Lord Mon- 
tacute—or Montague, which name is some- 
what in doubt—Master of the Grand Lodge 
of England, combined with this the coat of 
arms of his own family, which is represented. 
The third gives this nobleman’s coat of arms 
entire,‘and the fourth is a fac-simile of the 
seal adopted by the Grand Lodge of Massa- 
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chusetts in 1850. In the ceiling is a fine piece 
of fresco painting representing the Genius of 
Masonry—a beautiful female floating through 
space, holding in her right hand the Square 
and Compasses, and in her left the Plumbline. 
Attendant on this figure, and gracefully rest- 
ing on the clouds, are two cherubs, one bearing 
an olive-branch and the other the decalogue 
on a scroll. Above the figures appear the 
moon, stars and a comet in a deep blue sky. 
This picture excites universal admiration. 
Two massive chandeliers, of twenty lights 
each, are suspended at the ends of the hall, 
the ceiling above them being frescoed with a 
representation of seraphim supporting those 
illuminators. The floor of this hall and the 
anterooms are covered with rich Wilton car- 
peting. The furniture of the hall, which is 
upholstered in green plush, is of the most 
elegant workmanship. The altar in the 
centre of the hall is of black walnut, elabo- 
rately carved, on which is emblazoned the 
Allseeing Eye, the Pot of Incense and the 
Beehive; and the Secretary’s and Treasurer’s 
desks are ornamented with the jewels imply- 
ing their respective offices. These ornaments 
are inlaid in gold, The hall is heated, as is 
all the rest of the building, with hot air, 
which enters from beneath the platform sur- 
rounding the hall, and it is also ventilated by 
flues at the top and bottom by flues in the 
walls, which carry the foul air to the roof of 
the building. 

As in Sutton Hall, the whole interior wears 
the same air of tasteful elegance, and well 
may Masons of Massachusetts be proud of a 
structure so charming, and the hope is that 
they will use all laudable endeavor to free the 
Grand Lodge from the incubus of debt that 
now depresses it. 


AN EMPEROR’S TOOTHPICK. 


The instrament depicted herein is a dagger 
that belonged to that august colored man, 
Soulouque, or Faustin I., Emperor of Hayti, 
a tyrant that his people deposed and sent 
wandering in the world, a dark specimen 
among the uncrowned vagabonds. He was 
of the mulatto persuasion, an unpopular color 
among the blacks, usually, though in his in- 
stance they were his friends and made him 
emperor in 1849. He surrounded himself 
with a grand court, established orders of no- 


bility, and was installed in 1852, with honors 
similar to those conferred on the first Napo- 
leon. He admitted a constitution to be form- 
ed, but claimed the right at any time to do as 
he pleased. In 1855, he attempted to con- 
quer the neighboring republic of San Do- 
mingo, with ten thousand men, but signally 
failed, and, like the last Napoleon, lost his 
empire as a penalty, ignobly retreating from 
his country, on the election of Geffrard as his 
successor next year. He had been prudent, 
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however, and acting upon the principle that 
leads men to seek the good of the greatest 
number, represented by the formula No. 1, 
he had laid up treasures, not in heaven, but 
in Europe, and went thither to enjoy them. 


He thought proper never to return, and his 
people got along very resignedly without him, 
He returned to Jamaica where he lived the 
last years of his life. He was aman of ability, 
but weak in vanity, and a victim to the spirit 
of revolution he had always invoked and en- 
couraged. And the accompanying picture 
represents the imperial dagger, that we hope 
was “guiltless of his country’s blood,” but 
which must have been a tempting toy in the 
hands of a tyrant—if he were a tyrant, which 
we would not injure his memory by intimat- 
ing without better authority than we have. 

The implement is avery beautiful affair, 
and worthy the high position it held as pro- 
tector of the august potentate of the Antilles. 
It is of exquisite workmanship, the hilt and 
scabbard of gold, elegantly chased, and was 
doubtless a rare ornament embellishing impe- 
rial authority. The dagger, however, is 
hardly in keeping with the court dress im- 
puted to his predecessor Christophe, whose 
sole uniform, it was said, consisted of a cocked 
hat and a pair of spurs, It was the practice, 
however, at the time these dignitaries were 
in power to laugh at the pretension of such, 
but the day and the disposition to laugh have 
passed, and now we recognize colored rulers 
in the same Hayti, and accredit representa- 
tives of their government to our own. “The 
whirligig of time” brings about strange 
changes, and even we ourselves are not what 
we were. We wonder to find ourselves ac- 
cepting positions and adopting sentiments we 
should not then have thought of. 


AN EAST INDIAN GROUP. 


As the old Athenian carried about a brick 
—in his hat probably—in order to give an idea 
of the house he occupied, so we present a 
combination of faces to give an idea of the 
Scinde, or Sindh, country, where the mission- 
aries are laboring with great benefit, as is 
published in the reports of the missionary 
societies on Anniversary week. They are 
fine character-faces, and strike one far more 
forcibly than the brick could, in pronouncing 
the quality of the house, of the people they 
represent. There is a brightness and intelli- 
gence about these faces that impress one very 
favorably, and we cannot wonder, as we look 
upon them, that they should feel the irksome- 
ness of British rule; with all the promptings 
of patriotism inspiring them it must be hard 
to be a British subject to people of a stamp 
like those before us, and yet it is to the Brit- 
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An East Indian Group. 


ish government that India has become the 
country it is, and gratitude and hatred hold 
companionship in the intelligent Hindoo 
mind. Coffin says: “Unchristian as the 
dealings of England have been, yet she has 
laid the foundations of a new empire in the 
East, which is developing with wonderful 
rapidity. ‘What shall we do with it? is a 
question which erelong will demand the con- 
sideration of British statesmen. The present 
style of arrogance and assumption will not 
always be tolerated. An Englishman expects 
every Hindoo to make a respectful salaam as 
he passes. We have been astonished to see 
everybody bowing to us on the streets, but 
upon inquiry find that such homage is exacted 


by the English. A rich native merchant from 
Calcutta narrowly escaped a horsewhipping 
lately, because he did not stop his carriage 
and make obeisance to an officer of the army 
who was riding along the same road. Men 
whose names are good at the counters of the 
Bank of England for millions of dollars, who 
are learned in a half dozen languages, who 
can read the Rig Veda, or Shakspeare, Racine, 
Humboldt, Cicero and Homer in the original, 
must take the wall, and bow in humble sup- 
pliance to the merest strippling of an ensign 
with epaulets on his shoulders! It will not 
always be so. Seventy thousand Englishmen 
in the country will not forever administer law 
to one hundred and eighty millions of people. 
Christian civilization will infuse new blood 
into these ancient Aryans. The time is not 
far distant when natives will have a voice in 
the government. With each year there will 
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be modifications in the laws to suit the ad- 
vancing wants of the people. Since the East 
India Company has passed away the laws 
have been more justly administered. Officials 
can no longer plunder as before, but are held 
by the home government to strict accounta- 
bility. But though wrong has been done by 
unscrupulous men in power, yet no one in 
reading the history of India can come to any 
other conclusion than this, that through all 
the past the country never has been so well 
governed as at the present time.” We adopt 
his conclusion as we look into the honest 
faces of our illustration. Even the venerable 
Hindoo with the turban—who, by the way, 
greatly resembles an appleman of our neigh- 


borhood, who must have sct for the picture— 
has a look that smacks of independence, while 
being very cunning, and the privilege and 
protection of the fifteenth amendment would 
not be denied his three colored associates, by 
the most determined opponents of reconstruc- 
tion. The heads were drawn from life by a 
missionary resident artist, and bear about 
them intrinsic marks of correctness. These 
faces, excepting that of the old crafty sinner 
in the turban, we can almost believe belong 
to those who have advanced in Christian 
civilization, of whom there are about two 
hundred thousand in India, claimed as the 
result of missionary effort. Education is 
making great progress, and a native press and 
native schools are fast enlightening the 
people, making thereby their yoke of servitude 
more keenly felt and the fact and day of their 
release more certain of realization. 
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Ballow’s Monthly Magazine. 


We were at Nahant somewhere about 1840, 
and while standing by the shore, watching 
the pulsations of the sea, we were attracted 
by a loud clamoring of children’s voices on 
the slope above us, and saw a man, hatless, 
running down towards us followed by a troop 
of some fifty boys who wete shouting with all 
their might. We could not divine the cause 
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of the excitement, but as the turbulence 
seemed pleasant, we waited, and in a moment 
the crowd had surrounded us—a smiling and 
happy group—and we were introduced to the 
Rev. Charles F. Barnard, the minister of 
“Warren Street Chapel.’”’ The “Chapel,” by 
name, had borne no other significance than 
any chapel—a place of worship—with the 
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usual solemn associations, but a conversation 
with Mr. B., relating to his peculiar mission, 
made us acquainted with the grandest scheme 
for the improvement and betterment of the 
poor we had ever known, of which this chapel 
was the centre. It was a scheme to minister 
to the temporal as well as spiritual wants of 
the poor—to instruct and elevate in a social 
as well as moral scale—to infuse a cheerful 
element into religion and cultivate a healthy 
taste, that should reach the heart through the 
intellect, and bring all the higher qualities of 
which the nature is susceptible under the 
spiritual law. All legitimate influences were 
employed to affect this, of which this coming 
down to the seaside was one, where, through 
the enjoyment of the hour, a good lesson 
could be taught, that the young participants 
would carry away with them to remember 
among the pleasant and beautiful things of 
their lives. It was one of the happiest scenes 
we ever saw—a picture that stamped itself 
fully upon our memory, and placed the name 
of Barnard far up on the list of benefactors of 
the race. 

The theological world, or the evangelical 
portion of it, did not like the Rev. Mr. Bar- 
nard at this time. They did not see in his 
movementany good, but, more than this, they 
saw in it infinite evil, and imputed to him 
great wickedness. He was denounced from 
the pulpits with Catholic fervor, and bore on 
the lips of the uncanonical the appellation of 
“The Dancing Parson,” because he allowed 
of dancing on public occasions as a means of 
amusement, Up to this time, the Sunday 
School Picnic had not existed; and even 
while condemning him and his festivities, the 
picnic became in vogue with all sects, and the 
adoption of the plan of the “ Dancing Parson,” 
in this regard, attested their silent acquies- 
cence in its principle. Whether they would 
ever haveintroduced amusement of this kind, 
more than their fathers, is doubtful, had not 
Mr. Barnard made their adopting it a neces- 
sity, for the children threatened rebellion 
under the ascetic rule, and seeing the superior 
enjoyment of the Chapel children, they did 
not care about the “straight and narrow 
way” of the old church, that held them to 
rigid accountability and gave them no 
indulgence. 

This is the esthetical view of the Chapel. 
Of its utility, the work of more than forty-five 
years can attest. It was an outshoot of the 
* Boston Ministry at Large,” a Unitarian or- 
ganization, having among its sympathizers 
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Drs. Channing, Lowell and others, since 
passed away. The venerable Doctor Tucker- 
man was at the head of this ministry, and 
devuted his life to its object—the benefit of 
the poor. It was founded in 1826, and was 
conducted by Dr. T. till 1882, when Mr. 
Barnard was associated with him. 

The necessity, resulting from growth, for a 
chapel and school became soon apparent, and, 
assisted by the Boston Fraternity of Churches, 
the present structure was erected in 1835-6. 
The charge of the Chapel was placed in the 
hands of trustees, and after many years of 
struggle with debt has become free. Evening 
schools were at once opened in the building, 
for boys and girls, benevolent people volun- 
teering as instructors. Herein were taught 
all the rudimental branches, the girls being 
additionally instructed in sewing, and hun- 
dreds of respectable mothers in Boston, and 
remote from it, boast the education of the 
Chapel that fitted them for the duties of life. 
The Sunday school was very fully attended, 
the studies being pleasant and easy, and the 
devotional exercises by Mr. Barnard of a 
character to impress and benefit. The result 
of this was most marked. The children of 
the poor came from all directions and the 
doors were always open to them. There was 
perfect equality in everything. The parents, 
also, attended, and there were no empty seats 
in the Chapel. A system of visitation was 
kept up and a wide social feeling encouraged, 
that bound teachers, pupils and parents to- 
gether firmly and lastingly. There were no 
questions of sect mooted. Catholics, Protes- 
tants and Jews—all who had souls to save— 
mingled under the teaching of universal 
truths. 

This was the beginning, and thus it is at the 
present time, in other hands than Mr. Bar- 
nard’s, who some years since left the field, 
under the pressure of untoward circum- 
stances, to Rev. Mr. G. Babcock, the present 
pastor, who has occupied the position since 
1865. Associated with him, are men who 
were attached to the Chapel from the first, 
some of them as pupils, who are still as 
ardent and earnest in the work of the institu- 
tion as when they began with it in the long 
years ago. The Chapel, however, does not 
stand alone, as then, but branches have pro- 
ceeded from it, and its example is felt in many 
directions and in other institutions, attesting 
to the wisdom amd benevolence of the 
principle that underlie this sublimest of 
“ Boston notions,” 
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Ballou’s Monthly Magazine. 
AN EASTERN EMPEROR'S STATE CARRIAGE. 


The Burmese prince, who is represented in 
such luxurious state in our illustration, is a 
mighty power, and is absolute “lord of life 
and limb.” His subjects speak of him as 
“golden ”—the highest symbol they know. In 
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addressing him they speak to the “ golden ear,” 
and throw themselves at his “golden feet.” 
The honor of drawing his carriage, is eagerly 
sought, and they bow to it when empty, even 
making obeisance when passing his palace. 
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Ballow’s Monthly Magazine. 
CHILDREN OF THE POOR. 


There is no light, the sun shines not for those 
Whom poverty and orphanage o’ergloom ; 
Young becomes old by pinching shadows froze, 

With not one beam their darkness to illume! 
Bleared eyes look out through clouds of gath- 
ing rheum, ; 
And what should glow, in youth’s glad open- 
ing years, 
Ages in atmospheres of misery’s doom, 
And drowns in overflow of bitter tears. 


O, deep the misery when the chill airs press, 
And pierce, with frosty shafts, the flimsy 
shield! 
The childish smile succumbs to cold distress, 
And the soul dies, by wretchedness congealed ; 
Where in God's universe is God concealed, 
That these, his children, thus his loss should 


know? 
Where is the love his fatherhood should yield, 


That such disparity the world doth show? 
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This is the dumb propounding of the look. 
Set sternly on the lines of sorrow’s face; 
Misfortune’s drear and melancholy book, 
‘Whose lessons we do not half heeding trace— 
Turning to things of beauty or of grace— 
Forgetting, if we can, the pleading tear 
That met our gaze out in the public place— 
A gaze so full of wretchedness and fear! 


That look a tale discloses to the heart; 
It needs no questioning, for hunger’s plea 
Demands no aid from rhetoric’s subtle art. 
The sunken cheek, the hollow agony, 
The weary eyes, that peer beseechingly, 
More than the uttered word the truth proclaim, 
And in our better sight we plainly see 


What prompts the generous act, howe’er the- 


hint we shame, 
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_ A background dark upon the scene of life— 


The darker shown by the pervading glare; 
A dismal foil amid the tinsel strife 

Of fashion’s votaries flitting here and there; 

The dull, dim contrast glooming everywhere, 
And forcing notice by its sombre shade, 

Till, from the frequent presence of despair, 
We shrink in pain, or give ourselves to aid. 


O men of means, cast not the chance away 
Of doing geod, at pity’s mute appeal! 
Give of your plenty as thus, day by day, 
Such opportunities for you reveal; 
Allow the generous fouritains to unseal, 
And out upon the arid fields of time 
Their treasures flow, the woes of man to 
heal, 
And thus your name illume with rays sublime. 


A BIT OF ORNITHOLOGY. 


The study of the habits and peculiarities 
of birds is one of the most interesting con- 
nected with the science of natural history. 
There are so many ways they possess that 
seem beyond instinct, that we impute reason 


to the little brain that conceives and executes 
in the bird economy; and then, again, there 
is evidence of more than reason, even, in 
some things, as in the construction of a bird’s 
nest, for reason would fail in performing that 
which the little builder accomplishes from a 
design that is older than reason. For in- 
stance, the Weaver, of whose wonderful nests 
this article treats, what mind could have de- 
vised a scheme like it? Christopher Wren 
could not surpass his little namesake, the 
Jenny Wren, as a builder in her sphere, 
though Jenny might never have conceived a 
cathedral. And yet the nice calculation of 
distance, the avoidance of and defence against 
enemies, the estimate of possibilities, good or 
bad, all are so wise that we deem the bird 
must have thought and reasoned about it, as 
one might plan to build a house. It is very 
creditable to reason, and there are no mis- 
takes made in bird-architecture. Take an 
oriole’s nest, for instance: What power of 
calculation is shown in the position of the 
nest, at the end of the pendent twig, as if to 
defy the schoolboy’s approach to it. Then 
the manner in which it is hung. We have 
before us a specimen, a tight-woven fabric, 
suspended from the very end of a twig by 
means of a horsehair, wound round it in the 


bight securely, the ends drawn through the 
fibre of the nest and tied as tightly as though 
a sailor had done it. In this the young brood 
were safely raised, and it was only obtained 
by the breaking of the limb, after the nest 
was vacated, in an autumnal gale. 

But birds’ nests are not exclusively our 
theme, though the same question may arise 
at every step as to where instinct ends and 
reason begins. In the modes of procuring 
food, the habits of migration, the precautions 
for defence of the young, the wonder meets 
us. Who ever studied the house-martens 
without delight and astonishment? The 
erection of bird-houses has ever been a prac- 
tice, and the first twitter of the tenant’s re- 
turning to thém in April gives one a feeling 
of keen pleasure. It is so interesting to watch 
the tiny occupants as they inspect the prem- 
ises before taking possession, and, when 
there is more than one apartment, the forma- 
tion of neighborhoods before beginning spring 
housekeeping, often resulting in trouble, but 
ending in compromise! A friend of ours in 
Marion, Mass., has a perfect palace of a bird- 
house, with eight apartments, each with a 
separate and elegant portico, and each year 
they are all occupied. _ This year a bluebird 
has taken possession of one of the apartments, 
and has fraternized with his black brethren 
very cordially, symbolizing, it is supposed, the 
adoption of the fifteenth amendment among 
the birds. 


We present the portrait of a singular bird, 
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A Bit of Ornithology. 


whose earnest gaze and grave bearing sug- 
gest the wisdom that has ever been claimed 
for the species, though, like many of the hu- 
man sort, who pass for Solons, the wisdom 
has small foundation in fact. The owl fam- 
ily has numerous ramifications, and of 150 
known varieties more than forty are found 


in this country. The ancient Greeks and 
Romans consecrated the bird to Minerva, but 
his position has degenerated to a catcher of 
mice and such “small deer,” and supersti- 
tion places him among the birds of ill omen. 
This is unjust, however, for he does much 
good, where he does not take a fancy to a 
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farmer’s chickens, instead of his rats, in which 
case he is not to be encouraged for his vir- 
tues. He is an habitual night rover, and 
from this fact receives a bad name from good 
people who go to bed at sundown. 

The accompanying portrait is one of the 


Long-Eared Virginian Owls, though the por- 


trait would answer, from its general family 
resemblance, for the Cat-Owls of New Eng- 
land. This is a strong, bold and voracious 
bird, and deserves the detestation of the far- 
mer, with whom he is constantly at war. 
The rifle has thinned out the race, however, 
very much, and the survivors are not so de- 
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structive. The Virginia Owl is, by nature, a 
terrible destroyer of game, snatching up 
grouse, partridges, hares, ducks, sparrows, 
squirrels, and other furred and feathered 
creatures, and sometimes striving after larger 
quarry. Of this the wild turkey is an espec- 
ial favorite, but the turkey is a wary bird 
and understands the taste of the owl, there- 
fore she is constantly on the gui vive fora 
raid. The usual mode in which the owl catches 
the turkey is to find out the spot where his 
prey roosts at night, and then to swoop down 
suddenly upon the slumbering bird before it 
awakes. Sometimes the owl is baffled in a 
very curious manner. When the turkey 
happens to be aroused by the approach of the 
foe it ducks its head and spreads its tail flatly 
over its back, and the owl, striking upon the 
slippery plain of tail-feathers, finds no hold 
for its claws, and glides off the back of its 
intended victim, which immediately dives 
into the brush wood before the owl can recover 
from its surprise at the unexpected failure. 
The eared owl of New England is suscepti- 
ble of being tamed, as we have proved in our 
own experience. We caught one when very 
young, and it soon became a pet, coming 
when called by night or day, and showing 
unmistakable affection. It would steal un- 
scrupulously everything of a meat kind that 
it could “ lay its hands on,” and it was amus- 
ing to observe its mode of proceeding before 
making his meal. It would stand upon the 
morsel with claws deeply imbedded, look 
down upon it while swinging lazily to and 
fro, until appetite was fully whetted, and 
then it would make the pounce, gobbling up 
the titbit instantly. It died by drowning ina 
pail of water. The English eared ow! is like- 
wise susceptible to taming influence. An 
anecdote is told of a young owl that was put 
in the same closet with a cat and her kittens. 
Pussy regarded him at first with a very sus- 
picious look, but the bird, feeling pleased 
with the dim light and pussy’s soft warm 
coat, soon nestled up to her. This act of 
confidence on the owl’s part appeared to 
affect the cat favorably, and she at once purr- 
ed him a welcome. From this time they 
were fast friends, and many a mouse did he 
receive from the cat in common with her 
kitten. When he grew large enough, he 
used to sit on the side of her basket, and 
would never settle quietly for the night until 
the cat and her kitten were asleep. A warm 
affection grew up between the owl and the 
kitten, the only cause of discord being when 
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the latter would play with a living mouse, 
This evidently struck the ow] as cruelty, and 
he would pounce upon the suffering animal 
and kill it in a moment; but he would never 
take it from his friend the kitten, when dead. 

The white owl is the one best known in 
New England. Its plumage is very hand- 
some, its breast of spotless white, and its 
habits social. At least its instincts lead it to 
come near human habitations, and it is no 
infrequent thing to have one of this descrip- 
tion enter our cities, and, perching on some 
high pinnacle of a church or otherwise, pro- 
voke observation while gravely surveying 
things going on beneath him. 

We also present a view of the nest, or bar- 
racks, of the Weaver Bird, one of the most 
remarkable of the myriad structures made by 
the feathered tribes for the rearing and shel- 
tering of their young. The Weaver Bird is a 
social little body, and loves neighborhood. 
These birds congregate in large families, of 
five or six hundred, and live together in one 
harmonious community. As if on a contract 
many hundreds of them club together, and 
build an immense roof on the side of a tree, 
or perhaps several, one above the other. 
This they make of stalks, leaves, etc., with a 
cement of clay, so thick and strong that it is 
impervious to the rain, and a warm and com- 
fortable habitation for the little builders, 
We wish we could refer the reader to a 
weaver bird’s nest in illustration, but the 
weaver bird is a native of Africa, and we 
have therefore to content ourself with a sim- 
ple engraving of the nest, which hardly does 
justice to the perfect honeycomb arrange- 
ment of the huge fabric when completed. 

When the structure has been finished by 
the united labors of the combination, the 
under surface of the roof is divided among 
the members, and they commence building 
their nests beneath this shelter. Each of 
these dwellings has its own entrance, but it 
sometimes happens that one door serves for 
three windows, for one apartment is on the 
right, another on the left, the third in the 
background. Some of the neighbors are on 
such friendly terms that they allow one door- 
way to serve for two families. Then there 
seems to have been some calculation as to 
the expense of construction, seeking to econ- 
omize in the expense to the individual, as 
each one makes use of his neighbor's side 
wall as a portion of his own house, yet the 
additions are so contrived as never to leave 
the thin partition walls exposed to the weather. 
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The nests, which are.about three inches 
in diameter are formed of the finer leaves 
and grass than the roof, very closely woven, 
and the inside of them is lined with down, 
As the population increases new nests are 
built over the old ones. Those which have 
been forsaken are turned into streets and 
avenues leading to new structures, The 
naturalist Vaillant examined one of these 
roofed cities and counted in {t 820 houses or 


nests. Each of these must have contained 
one pair, making a colony of 640 members. 
It would be interesting to watch the proceed- 
ings of such a community for the course of 
the year, especially to note the mode of man- 
aging the young among so many. How nice 
the instinct must be to keep the families from 
mixing and getting confused in such a mass, 
It is supposed that the barracks are deserted 
when the young ones are fledged and capable 
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of flight, and remain empty until the next 
season. When and where this association 
is formed it is not known, or if it is dissolved 
and a new one formed each season. This 
would be a most interesting point to ascertain. 

The Mandarin Duck is the most beautiful 
member of the duck family, and a more mag- 
nificently clothed bird is rarely to be found 
than the drake when in his best dress. The 
female is plainer. The crest of the male is 


varied green and purple upon the top of the 
head, the long crestlike feathers being chest- 
nut and green. From the eye to the beak 
the color is warm fawn, and a stripe from the 
eye to the back.of the neck is soft cream. 
This duck is a native of China, and are held 
in such esteem that they can hardly be ob- 
tained at any. price, the native disliking to 
see them pass into foreign hands, A gentle- 
man who wrote to China for a pair received 
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in answer that it “would be easier to send 
him a pair of mandarins than a pair of man- 
darin ducks.” This bird has the power of 
perching, and it is a curious sight to watch 
them perched on the branches of trees over- 


hanging the water. This latter peculiarity 
is held somewhat in common by the Mallard, 
which sometimes builds her nest in a tree at 
some elevation from the ground, so that when 
her young are hatched she is driven to exert 
all her ingenuity in conveying them from 
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their lofty cradle to the ground or water. 
Such a nest has been found at an elevation 
of twenty-five feet from the ground, and one 
has been known to take possession of a de- 
serted crow’s nest in an oak tree. The mode 


: 
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of hatching out dacks in China is by placing 
the eggs in boxes of hot sand, and keeping 
them in the house or boats in the river. Some 
of these boats, it is said, will be stepmother 
to three or four hundred ducks, and the num- 


ber, as must be imagined, is very great. 
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Onur illustration represents one of the very 
few market places in the great city of Lon- 
don, a pillar of the portico of St. Paul’s 
Church at the right. It represents a busy 
scene, the day before Christmas, when people 
are out buying their green decorations for 
the great festival on the morrow. Here are 
to be had the spruce, holly, mistletoe, 
and Christmas trees, now so popular, the 
latter introduced by the late good Prince 
Albert, a graft of German custom of gfeat 
antiquity. To Covent Garden Market, at 
this time, come the rich and the poor to 
make their votive purchases; and the market 
presents a festival appearance with its array 
of dress, enlivened by the busy tongues of 
sellers and buyers. 

Covent Garden Market proper is an ex- 
tensive square piece of ground opposite St. 
Paul’s Church. Although twice almost re- 
built, the east front of this church is that 
designed by Inigo Jones, for the Duke of 
Bedford of that day, who, wishing to erect a 
place of worship for his tenants, suggested 
that “one not much better than a barn” 
would do. The architect replied that he 
should have the handsomest barn in Europe ; 
and he kept his word, for St. Paul’s Church, 
Covent Garden, was built after the model of 
a Tuscan temple, and was long after extrava- 
gantly praised. The market, the property of 
the Duke of Bedford, and not leased out, 
yields a large clear annual revenue. The 
grandfather of the present duke, in 1830, 
reconstructed and built the present market 
at a cost of £50,000. It consists of three 
sides of a quadrangle, with a Doric colonnade 
around it, supported by granite columns. Its 
arrangements are in divisions suitable to the 
salesman, the purchaser and the visitor. The 
productions of the hothouse, and of the 
growth of those who spare no expense in 
producing the finest fruit in all seasons of the 
year, and flowers, herbs and vegetables of the 
best kind are here exhibited for sale. The 
promenade in the avenue, in which the best 
fruit shops are situated, affords a very gratify- 
ing sight to the visitor. Above the entrance 
on the eastern extremity are galleries for the 
sale of plants and flowers of a superior de- 
scription. Every bit of ground on the north 
part is utilized by a lower grade of salespeo- 
ple; and early in the morning, up to noon, all 
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COVENT GARDEN MARKET. 


round the market there occurs, what Lon- 
doners are accustomed to and seem to delight 
in, a “ block.” The afternoon affords a very 
agreeable inspection and instructive prome- 
nade. But it is early in the morning, long 
before average Londoners get out of bed, just 
when the fruit season has set in, that Covent 
Garden Market is exhibited to the best ad- 
vantage. The bustle and confusion is be- 
wildering. It is almost as great as Christmas 
approaches—quite as much so for two or 
three days previously, for then the market 
shows its wealth of green. 

The spectacle then presented is eminently 
suggestive of the old English custom of 
“bringing home the Christmas.” The holly 
bough salutes us in every direction, and we 
are once again reminded that this evergreen 
is especially recommended to the general es- 
timatien by the picturesque forms of its dark 
glossy leaves, and the ornamental nature of 
its clusters of rich red berries. In addition 
to the holly, for a cheerful embellishment of 
this gay season, we have the laurel, the bay, 
the mistletoe and the ivy. The laurel and 
the bay were dedicated even by the ancient 
Greeks and Romans to all purposes of joyous 
commemoration, and Christians, borrowing 
the custom from them, have used their 
branches as emblems of peace, of victory and 
of joy. Of course, their application is obvi- 
ous to a festival which includes them all. 
The ivy has nearly gone out of fashion, which 
is to be regretted, for it has many claims on 
our sympathies. In Herrick’s time, however, 
it was a great favorite, and was invariably 
mingled with the laurel and holly. 

But the supply of all descriptions of ever- 
green plants is abundant; and as we gaze 
upon the animated scene of their sale, to be 
dispersed among thousands of happy homes, 
and think of the many generations that have 
come and gone since the fragments of an 
ancient ceremonial were appropriated by the 
latest theological dispensation, we might very 
safely conclude that there are worse places 
for meditation than Covent Garden Market 
the day before Christmas. The market itself 
has ever been resorted to by purchasers of 
Christmas garlands. 

The sale of evergreens at Christmas time 
in our own city is very extensive, probably 
rivalling that of Covent Garden, for we are ° 
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getting to accept all the incidents of Christ- 
mas, and caste is endangered where the 
wreath or cross does not adorn the windows, 
But our devotion extends, ridiculously enough, 
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months beyond Christmas, and long after 
Lent will be seen in some windows the faded 
symbols of Christmas, as if paling at the 
thought of such inattention. 
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EST INGRAHAM, Esq,., sat in his 
office in a rather disagreeable frame of 
mind, There was no apparent reason for 
this mental disturbance that one could see. 
He had more business than he could well at- 
tend to; he was in perfect physical health; 
his finances were in the most satisfactory con- 
dition, and his fame was spreading itself like 
a green bay-tree. And yet he was in the 
dumps. Iam sorry to record it, because he 
was such a grand specimen of an earnest, 
upright, pure-hearted man. So strong, too; 
so impregnable against temptation, so fearless 
and energetic in whatever he undertook. 
But it is always my fortune to have my 
heroes go back on me, and after I have been 
toa good deal of trouble to set forth their 
virtues and manifest perfection, to do some- 
thing which proves them only a piece of the 
common clay, after all. It israther annoying, 
not to say disheartening. 

Mr. Ingraham had taken a violent and un- 
reasonable antipathy to the Rev. Mr. Russell. 
He “wondered what people saw so very at- 
tractive in the man—everybody seemed to 
put themselves out to praise him up to him 
lately—and as for his preaching, he thought 
it altogether too emotional, not to say sensa- 
tional ”—and everybody knows what an over- 
whelming term of reproach that latter word 
has got to be. 

He was led into this train of thought be- 
cause he had. met a few hours before Mr. 
Russell and Mrs. Huntington riding in a 
coach. He didn’t see her, but of course Mrs, 
Huntington’s daughter was there also. He 
wondered if he took all his lady parishioners 
out driving, and was generally as assiduous 
in his attentions as he was to them. A low 
light rap interrupted these pleasant re- 
flections, and brought him to his feet. He 
opened the door very promptly; he never 
made his callers wait under a pretence of 
being so immersed iii »usiness that he didn’t 
hear till they repeated their summuu:is three 
or four times. 

“Good-afternoon, Mr. Ingraham!” said a 
quiet, ladylike voice, and one of. those abom- 
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inable brown masks known by the general 
name of veils, which make all women’s faces 
look like bronze casts, was thrown aside, and 
revealed, greatly to his astonishment, not to 
mention any other emotion, the beautiful, 
brilliant face of Grace Huntington. 
“Miss Huntington!” he exclaimed; then 
he wheeled out a chair and tried to look un- 
concerned and indifferent, and to appear so, 
in which attempt he failed most lamentably. 
I think Grace saw it, and maybe took a sort 
of malicious pleasure in it. Something cer- 
tainly brought a sudden pleasant light to her 
eyes which was not there when she came in. 
“Mr. Ingraham,” she began at once, “ can 
you give me your professional attention for a 
short time?” 
“With pleasure,” he responded, with per- 
haps a little unnecessary fervor. 
“T have come to you in this matter because 
you were my father’s friend,” she said, “ and 
because I did not like to go to a stranger 
with what may be only fancies.. You know, 
of course, of my father’s insolvency ?” 
“What! You surprise me, Miss Hunting- 
ton. Can it be possible that this is true?” he 
asked, in astonishment. 
“Yes, everything has been given up, and 
Chestnut Villa is in the ‘hands of the 
creditors ”—a slight flush rising to her fore- 
head as she went on. “I want to go back to 
the time Mr. Gates entered into the business. 
Up to that time everything was favorable so 
far as I know. I think it was three months 
after this when I overheard my father and 
Mr. Gates talking of embarrassments. Shortly 
Mr.Gates went South, found things in a very 
unsatisfactory condition, was compelled to 
sacrifice largely, and closed up the business. 
The night after he returned with the money 
he had been able to get out -of this very di- 
lapidated business, the safe was broken open 
and robbed of every dollar in it, and some 
besides.” i 
“T see,” he said, with an approving nod. 
His professional interest was roused, and his 
embarrassment was rapidly disappearing. 
“Then,” she resumed, coloring slightly, 


“Mr. Gates proposed marriage to me. My ~- 
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refusal angered him, and he left me with an 
implied threat I did not then understand. 
I soon learned his meaning, however. He 
knew of my mother’s preyious marriage, and 
that she deserted her husband. He went to 
my father and told him the story, making it 
appear as he chose, and intimating that the 
man was yet living. You know something of 
my father’s pride and passionate, implacable 
temper. I will not dwell upon this portion of 
the story, since you know how it resulted, 
Something like two months ago Mr. Gates 
withdrew from the business, as you know. 
He had previously married Miss Montgomery 
and bought your cousin’s estate.” 

“Why haven’t you put this matter into 
some one’s hands before this?” he inter- 
rupted, excitedly, rising and pacing the floor, 

“ You forget the relations existing between 
us,” she said, in a low pained voice, “and 
only his misfortune impels me to do it now.” 

“Pardon me for speaking so thoughtlessly,” 
he said, in a tone of regret and sympathy. 
“ Besides, my action before the failure would 
have been premature.” 

“And to-day, since my mother’s de- 
parture—” 

He looked up questioningly. 

“She has gone to him,” she said, quietly. 
“Since she left a woman came to me witha 
story which is not pleasant for me to tell, but 
I suppose it is necessary, in order for you to 
thoroughly understand the case.” 

Then, as briefly and delicately as possible, 
she repeated the piece of history Mrs. Orley 
had revealed to her. 

“T had no one to advise me,” she said, 
when she had closed the recital, “and I 
thought perhaps, as he was an old acquaint- 
ance you might—be—be—” 

“What, my dear Miss Huntington?” he 
tas kindly, coming and standing before 


“Willing to undertake this case,” she 
replied, faintly. 

“With all my heart!” he responded, with 
such fervent sincerity that one could not 
doubt. “You are sure you have told me 
everything you know having any bearing en 
the matter?” he said, thoughtfully. 

* Unless it is the conduct. of Dick Mallory,” 
she said, hesitatingly. “I presume that is 
only my fancy, I have thought about this so 
mach,” smiling just a little wearily. 

* Leave it all with me now—let me do the 
thinking,” he said, eagerly; “you have borne 
teo much already.”. 
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“I think I will,” she answered, feeling a 
sudden sense of delight and security in this 
resting and leaning on his greater strength. 
“But about Mallory. He was, as perhaps 
you remember, the watchman in the building 
at the time of the robbery, and was discharged 
at once by my father for neglect of duty. 
Last June Mallory sent to us, by Mr. Russell, 
the sum of one hundred dollars, saying it was 
a debt he owed to my father. Now I know 
father never loaned money to his men, and . 
though I have no thought Dick committed 
the robbery, it has occurred to me that possi- 
bly he might have known or suspected who 
did do it, particularly if it was Gates.” 

“Miss Huntington, you should join the 
profession at once!” he declared, with such 
very evident admiration—professional, of 
course—that Grace for the first time lost her 
composure and blushed vividly. 

“Now, where can I find this Mallory, do 
you think? Is he at Arcadia?” he asked. 

“No, I think not, but Katie Leeds is,” she 
said, with a laugh. 

“Ah!” he said, laughing also. “I think I 
comprehend. Well, I don’t see why I cannot 
go up to Arcadia at once—say to-night. The 
train which leaves at half past four will be in 
Albany before midnight. That will give me 
a night’s sleep, and a chance for the first train 
for Arcadia in the morning, with the enticing 
prospect of an early interview with Miss 
Leeds as an inspiration. What do you say— 
shall Ido so?” 

“T am going to leave everything to you,” 
she said, with such a beautiful confiding 
smile that West Ingraham was lifted to the 
seventh heaven—a heaven from which Mark 
Russell, minister though he was, was shut 
out and utterly forgotten. . 

I have a strong suspicion that Mr, Ingra- 
ham was in love; has such a thought oc- 
curred to you, reader? Hecertainly exhibits 
some of the admitted symptoms in such cases 
made and provided. Alas! another evidence 
that my hero is only human. 

Mrs. Huntington stood by the window o« 
the ladies’ room in the Albany railway station, 
waiting for the morning train for Arcadia, 
when West Ingraham passed the door, saw 
her, turned hastily and came in. 

“ How happens it yon are here?” he asked. 
“T thought you took the morning train from 
the city yesterday.” 

“T did, but we were delayed by. an accident 
happening to a freight train in advance of us, 
and did not reach here until dark, and so I, — 
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béing very tired, waited for daylight. Are 
you going to Arcadia, Mr. Ingraham ?” 

“Yes. Iam going with you, if you will let 
me. Perhaps I can be of some assistance to 
you, and I wish to see Mr. Huntington.” 

“You know—” 

“I know all about it, my dear Mrs. Hun- 
tington,” he interrupted, gently. “ Your 
daughter told me. . I saw her yesterday.” 

Mr. Ingraham went with her into the car, 
but when she was seated he said: 

“T have a little business to attend to, I will 
be in by-and-by;” thus delicately taking him- 
self off, lest his presence might in some way 
embarrass her at a time when she needed, he 
felt, the tenderest consideration. 

Just before they reached Arcadia he came 
in and sat down by her. 

“You will want a close carriage,” he said; 
“it will be pleasanter for you.” 

“Thank you for the suggestion; yes,” she 
replied, with a grateful look. 

“TI will get it for you; you need have no 
eare about it, And now shall I go with you, 
or do you prefer going alone? Do not hesi- 
tate about telling me. If you would like to 
have me take the responsibility of all inquiries, 
and so forth, I will gladly doit. If you would 
feel more at ease without me, I will leave you 
after seeing you in the carriage.” 

“T should like to have you help me find 
Mr. Huntington, I shrink so from seeing 
these people, but I—I don’t know how he 
will receive me,” she said, in an agitated tone, 
“and I would rather—” 

“My dear madam, you did not suppose I 
intended intruding myself at your meeting, I 
hope. It would bean unpardonable rudeness 
in me to do so. I only wish to know where 
Mr. Huntington is. I am not ready for my 
business with him yet.” 

“JT shall not forget your kindness, Mr. 
Ingraham,” she said, in a choked voice. 

In a low wood-colored farmhouse, with 
small old-fashioned windows, and bare white 
floors and smoke-stained walls, in a low rush- 
bottomed chair, by the kitchen fire, sat 
Richard Huntington, his arms crossed list- 
lessly on his breast, and his eyes downcast, 
with a dreary, hopeless look in their gray 
depths, 

“Papa,” said a childish voice, with a little 
trill of excitement in it, “there’s a covered 
carriage coming right up under the windows. 
You don’t suppose it’s my mamma and Gracie 
come back again, do you? O, if only it 
was!" the soft eyes flashing with delight. 


“Hush, my boy,” was the reply. “No, no, 
I don’t deserve that,” he added, as if to 
himself. 

There was a sudden round of carriage 
wheels and Theo ran towards the window. 

“Why, it has gone back again, papa!” he 
exclaimed, in a surprised, disappointed tone. 
But just then the door slowly opened. Theo 
turned quickly, his face flushed, and with a 
little hysterical “O mamma!” he sprang 
across the floor. 

Richard Huntington rose slowly to his feet, 
trembling in everylimb. The sunshine came 
through the small high windows and fell full 
upon him. O, howold, and wan, and haggard 
he looked! He lifted his eyes in a weak, 
hopeless way to the face of the handsome 
fresh-looking woman who stood just inside 
the door, her cheeks flushed, her eyes shining, 
holding her boy to her heart. 

“Now come to papa,” Theo cried, suddenly 
unclasping his arms, “You see papa isn’t 
very well,” he added, with a touch of the old 
gravity in his face. 

“Richard,” she said, “may I? Is there 
any welcome in your heart for me?” 

“You don’t mean that you would come 
back to me now, Amy?” he asked, incredu- 
lously, but nevertheless leaning eagerly for- 
ward for her answer, the museles about his 
mouth twitching convulsively. 

“Now—any time when you will let me; 
any time when you will take me back,” she 
said, pantingly. 

“But I'am ruined—I am penniless; I 
haven’t even a roof of my own to cover my 
head.” 

“That is how I dared come, Richard. I 
thought maybe you would take my love, now 
you had lost all the rest,” she said, gently. 

“Amy, you don’t mean to tell me you love 
me after all this?” he cried, a sudden glow 
overspreading his faee, and something of the 
old fire leaping to the gray eyes. 

“ Richard, I have never ceased to love you 
for a single instant—I could not!” 

She looked up; he held out his arms. 

“F don’t deserve it,” he said, brokenly. 
Then he strained her to his bosom with a 
sudden, wild, passionate. force, and then. as 
suddenly his arms relaxed, and he sank back 
into his chair, his face deathly in its 
whiteness. 

“O Richard! my dear husband, you are 
weak and ill; why did you not.send for me ?”. 
she cried, bending over him in swift alarm. 

“Send for you? O my wife—if only I had 
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dared! I thought you hated me—why didn’t 
you? Didn’t I give you cause enough?” he 
asked, almost sharply. 

“No,” she said, with a beautiful smile, 
“there never could be cause enough for 
that!” 

“Don’t!” he cried. “I cannot bear it— 
these coals of fire. Amy, I know it all, now, 
the story I would not listen to when you im- 
plored me to hear you. She wrote it all to 
me—all you didn’t know as well.” 

“Who wrote it to you, Richard?” she 
asked, faintly; “not his wife, not Luke 
Venner’s wife?” 

“And don’t you know yet?” he asked, 
wonderingly. “It was you who was Venner’s 
wife. He only told you that story to torture 
you.” 

“But, Richard, he not only told me so, but 
he showed me his marriage certificate, and it 
was dated more than a year previous to mine, 
which he said one of his friends made out at 
his request, to hoodwink my father. How 
fervently I thanked God then, he was not alive 
to know of my disgrace.” 

Mr. Huntington took a crumpled and 
stained letter from his breast-pocket and put 
it in her hands. 

“The Margaret Gardner you used to know, 
and the Mrs. Orley who kept house for me, 
are one and the same, and she sent me that,” 
he said. “Thank Heaven the reading will 
bring you relief, instead of bitter remorse, as 
it has brought me.” 

He sat and watched her changing face as 
she read, saw the soft glow steal into her 
cheeks, and an unconscious pride light up 
her dark eyes. 

“And this is the pure, delicate, loving spirit 
I crushed with the iron heel of my anger and 
pride,” he said, under his breath, “and I, 
what I was—what I am!” a faint groan break-* 
ing from his lips. But she did not hear, for 

just then she dropped the letter with a little 
ery of joy. 

“Thank God! thank God! At last I can 
look the world in the face without a blush— 
my reputation is no longer at stake! O 
Richard! if you could know how I have suf-~ 
fered all these years; haunted with a perpet- 
ual fear of discovery—not of my sin, but of 
my misfortune, fearing the world’s scorn and 
disbelief, fearing, most of all, yours, my hus- 
band. Iam a free woman at last! There is 
no stain on my name; and, Richard, I do not 
come to you now begging for'a place in your 
heart and by your side; I come and take it as 
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my right, and I will not be cast off. Hence- 
forth, under all circumstances, I shall keep 
boldly at my post.” 

She stood erect, her eyes soft yet flashing, 
a very queen of a woman, the barrenness and 
poverty of her surroundings detracting 
nothing from her innate royalty of spirit and 
bearing. 

“But if I were unworthy, or even guilty, 
would you stay by me then ?” he asked, with 
strange sudden eagerness, looking wistfully 
in her face. 

“Nothing but death can ever separate me 
from you,” she said, solemnly. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


WHEN West Ingraham left Mrs. Hunting- 
ton at the farmhouse he bade the driver take 
him at once to the residence of Katie Leeds. 
He found that young lady engaged in the 
praiseworthy occupation of cleaning the 
pantry. I doubt if she was particularly glad 
to see him at just that time. I doubt if any 
woman ever is greatly delighted with callers 
under such circumstances, even if it be the 
handsomest and most fascinating man 
imaginable; or if she very fully appreciated 
the politeness and suavity of his manner. I 
incline to the opinion that she was thinking 
a great deal more of her soiled and unbecom- 
ing dress, uncombed hair, and water-soaked 
hands, than of anything about Mr. Ingraham’s 
looks or manners. 

Gentlemen calling on their fair friends at 
unseasonable hours will please make a note. 
Don’t repeat that stale nonsense about a 
“lady’s being always at her ease, and self- 
possessed under any circumstances.” I don’t 
believe the woman has yet been born who 
ean sit down in her “old gown,” her hair 
twisted up in a “pug,” her hands like over- 
grown wrinkled marrowfats, with a decided 
parboiled feeling about them, and feel, or ap- 
pear, as well as if she was dressed up in her 
double-skirted, ruffled taffeta (which she 
knows is becoming), with a bow at the throat, 
and her hair in “crimps.” I wouldn’t believe 
such an unreasonable thing if I said it myself. 

But Katie, as I think I have previously 
mentioned, had a very decided weakness for 
young Dick Mallory. And so when Mr. 
Ingraham began to talk about him she rather 
forgot about the rent in the side of her shoe 
which she had been trying to keep out of 
sight under her skirts, and listened with a 
pleased face while that gentleman called him 
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“a fine young fellow,” gnd when he inquired, 
very carelessly, where he was now—that is, if 
she had heard lately, she replied very 
promptly that Dick was at Syracuse, and that 
he was “doing tiptop.” He expressed great 
satisfaction, saying that he used to know 
him, and he thought of getting him to doa 
little job for him if he wasn’t engaged. Pos- 
sibly he might take a run out to see him. 
That was all, he wouldn’t detain her longer, 
but would mention to Dick, if he saw him, 
that he had called on her. Then he talked a 
moment about the weather, the news of the 
neighborhood, etc., and took his departure, 

That same evening he was closeted with 
Dick Mallory at his boarding-house in 
Syracuse for two hours. 

“T will send you word when I am ready for 
you, and you will come at once to Arcadia,” 
he said, when they stood together on the 
doorstep at parting. 

“That I will,” was the quick response. 
“I’m ready to bear my part of the blame; I’ve 
been a cowardly scoundrel not to do so before. 
But I'll do all I can to make up.” 

The next day Mr. Ingraham, instead of re- 
turning to Arcadia, or yet to New York, took 
some of the connecting central routes and 
went down to Reading, and from there to 
Williamsport. Two days afterwards he 
arrived in New York, and went at once to 
see Grace Huntington, even before going to 
his own house, where Aunt Mollie was ina 
fever of anxiety lest “something had happen- 
ed to Mr. West,” which was, by the way, a 
chronic difficulty with the simple-hearted old 
lady when her idol was out of her sight. 

Grace had been in a fever of expectation 
for eight-and-forty hours. She hadn’t slept - 
nor ate a great deal in the time, and her 
pulses were going at a fearful rate. She had 
received a despatch from her mother, a 
simple “all is satisfactory, save your father’s 
health, which is delicate.” 

She felt as if she could not stay away from 
him, but she must wait for Mr. Ingraham, 
and be governed something by this business, 
Perhaps she ought not to have undertaken it 
without first consulting her father; perhaps 
he did not want the business looked into, 
maybe his name would suffer as well as 
Gates’s. But, then, Mr. Ingraham knew, and 
his judgment was reliable. She always came 
back to this; it was the anchor to which she 
clung in those long hours of anxiety, uncer- 
tainty and suspense. She had not told either 
Winnie or Mr. Russell, though she had seen 


them both during the time. Somehow she 
shrank from telling any one but him of this. 
It was a sort of confidence between them. 
She was thinking of it in that light, a faint 
flutter of gratification in her heart, and a soft 
smile just curving the rich crimson of her 
lips, when he came. I think he suspected 
she was glad to see him, for he held her 
hands and looked down into her eyes, which 
conduct mere business relations didn’t exactly 
demand. 

“Well?” Grace said. “You see how 
curious I am; pray have the mercy to relieve 
my suspense as quickly as possible.” 

The least perceptible bit of coolness came 
into his face. Yes, that was it, she was 
simply curious about this business. Well, no 
wonder, she had a right to be, and he—well, 
he was a fool, that was all. 

“T have met with the best of success—I 
have got proofs enough to convict Gates half 
a dozen times over. But before going further 
I must see your father and get his authority 
to proceed in the matter,” he said. 

“Have you seen Mallory?” she asked, 
eagerly. 

“Yes, and he is an invaluable witness. He 
awaits my summons to appear against him at 
any time. Why, it is the most transparent 
piece of villany that ever Isaw! I don’t see 
how it ever succeeded; it wouldn’t if your 
father had looked it up sharp. But to begin 
with this robbery, though this was not proper- 
ly the beginning. However, it is what I 
should advise the arrest to be made on. 

“It seems that young Mallory, before he 
came to Arcadia, had sometimes drank to ex- 
cess. He had joined some sort of temperance 
organization, and probably Gates knew the 
whole story—he has a peculiar faculty for 


‘learning things, I judge. The night he came 


home from his Southern collecting tour—of 
which more anon—he gave Mallory a bottle 
purporting to contain two spoonfuls of brandy 
mixed with cayenne, he having taken a like 
quantity from the bottle, to scare away the 


chills during a night ride on his way home.. 


He gave it to him, remarking that it would 
warm him up—it was a chill raw night, you 
remember? It was the night I first saw you, 
and so I remember,” he said, suddenly lower- 
ing his voice. But Grace said perversely: 

“*Tt was a chill raw night ’—go on.” 

“And that if he was not so temperate,” he 
continued, composedly, “ he would advise him 
to drink it. As it was he would give it to 
him, and he could do what he chose with it 
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—throw it in the river if he didn’t want it. 
Well, after he had gone, and left the bottle in 
Mallory’s hands, the old appetite rose up 
within him. I think, by the fellow’s story 
that he struggled hard to overcome it, but 
the end of it all was he drank the liquor, as 
Gates very well knew he would, though he 
probably drank it sooner than he calculated 
on. Mallory says it had a “strange taste.” 
Of. course it was drugged, two spoonfuls of 
brandy would not make a man insensible for 
four or five hours, as Mallory says he was. 
The first thing he distinctly remembers was 
of looking up from the room where he was 
lying and seeing a light in the office. His 
first thought was that Mr. Huntington had 
not yet returned home. Then, as the con- 
fusion of his brain wore off, he remembered 
that he had left—that he waited for him to 
do so—before he took that draught, which he 
now began dimly to realize had had a very 
strange effect on him. His next thought was 
of fire, and this roused his still dulled and be- 
wildered faculties to that degree that he 
sprang up and started to go out. He then 
realized for the first time that his lantern was 
out, though he was sure he left it burning, 
and what was more, he was unable to find it 
by groping about in the dark. He looked up 
at the office window and it was all black 
pitchy darkness. Could it be his half-wakened 
fancy had imagined it? He started out, feel- 
ing his way, and had got as far as the outer 
door opening at the foot of the stairs, when 
the door was quickly but cautiously opened 
from the inside, and Mr. Gates, with his lan- 
tern in his hand, turned very low and care- 
fully shaded, came out. He started violently 
and then said, laughingly : 

“* How you startled me, my good fellow! I 
had to return with Mr. Huntington, who by 
the way has just gone out—I suppose of 
course you saw him ?—and so took your lan- 
tern, not seeing you about; here it is; keepa 
good lookout for burglars, for we’ve got a little 
more money on hand than I like to have, 
though Mr. Huntington thinks it’s perfectly 
safe. Besure you don’t go tosleep.”’ And. 
with a light laugh he hurried away. 

“ Mallory says he had no suspicion that all 
was not right till he went back into the little 
room where he usually sat when not going his 
rounds, and saw that it was near one o’clock. 
Then, even, he did not think of a robbery, but 
rather doubted about Mr. Huntington’s hav- 
ing been there at that late hour. Imme- 
diately on the discovery of the burglary the 
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next morning, Gates to him and said: 

“*Pm sorry you n’t keep any better 
lookout, Dick, particularly when you knew 
about the money. You are sure you heard 
nothing during the night?’ This more as a 
command than a question. 

“* Not after I saw you, sir,’ he replied. 

“*T do not think you saw me, Mr. Mallory, 
he said, in an odd tone. ‘I do not think you 
saw or heard anything. But still if you insist 
that you did, I shall feel obliged to mention 
the circumstance that I very unwisely let you 
know that we had a good deal of money there. 
You see what the natural conclusion would 
be. I suppose, also, that my word would go 
very much further than yours. Of course it 
would pain me greatly to do this, but if you 
force me to it, why you must expect to take 
the consequences.’ 

“Mallory says he shall never forget the 
cruel look that was in his eyes when he said 
this. The consequence was that he: kept 
silenee about the affair, though he says he 
knew from that moment who the guilty party 
was, and has never taken a moment of peace 
since, feeling as if he was himself equally 
guilty, for two reasons; first, in suffering him- 
self to be tempted by his appetite, and second- 
ly, by keeping back what he knew and saw. 
The only thing he could do to satisfy his con- 
science was to return the money, and he was 
working with all bis might, determined to 
save every dollar till he had enough to pay it 
all up to Mr. Huntington, So much for 
Mallory’s story. 

“T next went to Williamsport and Reading 
and saw Mr. Copley. Your father told me 
about Copley’s conduct at the time I was in 
Arcadia, also about Gates’s settling up the 
business both in Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey, and the sacrifice he was obliged to 
make in order to do so. I had some doubts 
about it @t the time, but he seemed quite sat- 
isfied, and it was none of my business. I 
found Mr. Copley to be a man of strict integ- 
rity and probity, a man well known and im- 
plicitly trusted in the community where he 
resides, His statement—most abundantly 
corroborated—is that he never lost a dollar on 
any sales made for Mr. Huntington, and he 
himself paid into Gates’s hands sixteen thou- 
sand dollars. He knew of five thousand moro 
he had received at Princeton for the carriages 
sold to go South, which was, by the way, a 
far better price than Mr. Huntington had ex- 
pected to get. Gates stated to him that Mr. 
Huntington was dissatisfied with his way of 
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conducting his business, and desired him to 
close it up at once, which was done. 

“From the fact that he brought back but 
fourteen thousand and seventy-seven dollars, 
you see there were some six or seven theu- 
sand unaccounted for. Copley said he went 
to Trenton from Reading, and so I just ran 
up and took the pains to inquire if he had, at 
such a time, made any investment of funds at 
any of the banks, and found, not at all to my 
surprise, that seven thousand dollars had 
been deposited in the —— Bank to the credit 
of Mr. Edmund Gates on the twenty-fifth day 
of October last. Two months later there is 
another entry of the same amount, but the 
whole was withdrawn last April, just previous 
to the date of his marriage and the purchase 
of the Morley property in Arcadia. 

“TIT propose to return immediately to 
Arcadia, acquaint Mr. Huntington with the 
facts, and have Gates arrested atonce. I ex- 
pect in the meantime to find other proofs of 
his villany, and his conviction is, I think, 
sure. And now I must go. I hope you ap- 
prove of what I have done, and are not sorry 
you trusted me?” he asked, rising. 

“T am more than satisfied, Mr. Ingraham,” 
she replied, cordially. “TI have little to prom- 
ise you, now, but if it is decided as you think, 
you shall be liberally rewarded both for your 
kindness and promptness, as well as your zeal 
and ability.” 

“Miss Huntington,” he said, coloring, “ this 
is the first time the thought of payment has 
ever occurred to me.” 

“But it is right and reasonable it should, 
nevertheless.” 

“Grace, I did it because you asked me to,” 
he said, with sudden warmth. “Perhaps I 
did want you to feel indebted to me—I hoped 
it would soften your heart towards me.” 

“O Mr. Ingraham,” she interrapted, gayly, 
“here is my good friend, Mr. Russell, coming 
up the street. I have not told him a word of 
this; I can now, can I not?” 

He lvoked up with a sort of cool surprise. 

“T cannot imagine why you should ask me 
as to how far you should give your confidence 
to Mr. Russell, Miss Huntington,” he said, 
stifly. “Good-morning.” 

An expression of mingled pain and delight 
crossed her face, followed by a soft warm glow, 
but she did not tell Mr. Russell the business she 
had proposed ; indeed she seemed so absent 
and nervous that Mr. Russell soon took his 
leave, he having only called to leave a note 
from Winnie, conveying the intelligence that 
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another letter had been received from Arthur, 
in which he wrote that he had received a 
letter from a New York publisher wishing to 
engage him to write a series of articles on 
California, also upon such other topics as he 
might be inclined to take up. Some articles 
which he had written for the “Alta Cali- 
fornia,” had met and attracted the gentle- 
man’s attention, hence his proposition. The 
payment would be very liberal, and he had 
accepted the offer. Appended to this Winnie 
wrote: 

“T know, dear Grace, this will make you as 
proud and happy as it does me. My heart is 
so full I can only say over and over, softly, to 
myself, ‘ thank God! thank God!” 

Two days afterwards Grace received a de- 
spatch from West Ingraham, saying Gatesjhad 
been arrested that morning, and requesting 
her to come to Arcadia immediately, adding 
that her father wished to see her. 

It was two o’clock, and she resolved to take 
the half past four train, which would leave 
her at Albany at eleven, or thereabouts. But 
before she went she must see Winnie a mo- 
ment to talk over the good news from Arthur. 
Making her preparations as speedily as possi- 
ble she took —— Avenue on her way to the 
railway station, having just half an hour to 
spare for her call. To her great delight she 
found Mr. Russell making preparations to 
take the same train. He was going to Fonda, 
almost the whole distance, and the journey 
which had looked rather formidable before, 
instantly lost all its terrors. She related as 
briefly as she could the business which called 
her there, and the opinions of Mr. Ingraham 
in the matter. But not until they were in 
the cars, well on their journey, did she refer 
to the cause of the separation which had 
taken place between her father and mother. 
Somehow it seemed as if he had a right to 
know, he had been such a delicate, generous 
friend to them in their dark days. And so 
she told him the whole story, keeping nothing 
back, not even one item of Mrs. Orley’s con- 
fession, though her eyes drooped and her 
cheeks burned when she concluded the pain- 
ful recital. I think this must have been the 
reason that she did not notice the strange 
look that had been growing for the last fifteen 
minutes in her companion’s face. The soft 
golden-brown eyes were absolutely black, and 
the smiling genial face was pale and grave, 
with a sort of suppressed eagerness in it. 

“Grace,” he said, abruptly—he had never 
called her Grace before—“I have a favor to 
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ask of you; it is that you go with me to see 
this Gates as soon as we reach Arcadia, to- 
morrow.” 


Something unusual in his tone struck her, 
but she only said: 

“Certainly, if you wish me to. I thought 
you were going only as far as Fonda, though.” 

“T have changed my mind,” he said, with 
a faint smile. 

I think there was very little sleep came to 
either of our travellers, though the train got 
in on time, and there were six long quiet 
hours before the gong sounded for breakfast. 

Mr. Edmund Gates was not to have his 
trial for a week, as witnesses had to be sum- 
moned from some distance, and in the mean- 
time he was put in charge of the sheriff, and 
thither Mark Russell and Miss Huntington 
went at once when they reached Arcadia. 

“Ah! this isan hour I had not anticipated,” 
Gates said, coolly, when Grace, accompanied 
by Russell, entered the room. But notwith- 
standing his suave tone, a hot angry fire 
leaped to his eyes. 

“T am particularly gratified,” he continued, 
“because I understand this to be done at 
your suggestion, Miss Huntington. It is so 
pleasant to know whom to thank for favors. 
Not wishing to be behindhand in generosity, 
I make haste to say that it pains me very 
much to relate that there is a slight impedi- 
ment in the way of your contemplated mar- 
riage with your good friend, the popular and 
eloquent young divine.” 

A hot flush rose, not only to Grace’s face, 
but also to Russell’s. An exultant smile 
parted Gates’s lips. 

“TI am pained for you,” he said, in a mock- 
ing tone, “indeed, my tender heart has kept 
me all this time silent, even though I heard 
of the charming intimacy growing up between 
you, and which could have but one respectable 
meaning. I hope things have not already 
gone too far; one doesn’t like to marry his 
sister, or even enter into a liaison with 
her.” 

Mark Russell sprang to his feet, his face 
white as marble, and his eyes gleaming, and. 
laid his hand heavily on Edmund Gates’s 
shoulder. 

“Tell me,” he cried, in a clear, ringing 
voice, “ if Grace Huntington is my sister, and 
tell me the truth, as you hope for Heaven’s 
mercy for your many sins; now, sir!” 

“TI don’t know as I have any desire to tell 
you anything but the truth, especially as you 
seem so desirous of hearing it,” was the slow 
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answer. “The woman who deserted you, and 
murdered your father, because she was too 
good and pure and all that sort of thing to 
live with any one less perfect than herself, is 
the mother of this young lady, and the dis- 
carded wife of Richard Huntington.” 

The cruel exultant smile was still on his 
lips. At last he had struck Grace Hunting- 
ton’s heart, he thought. Mark Russell’s face 
suddenly kindled; he let go his grasp on 
Gate’s shoulder and turned to Grace, who 
had risen, and stood pale, stunned, surprised 
with the suddenness of the revelation. 

“My dear Grace—my sweet sister,” he said, 
joyfully. “I knew all this when you told me 
Margaret Orley’s confession, for I remember- 
ed my mother’s departure, child- though I 
was, and I had not forgotten the name of 
Venner, though I had little love or respect 
for it. My Uncle James Russell—my great- 
uncle—gave me his name, and it was all he 
had to give, but I bless him for that, for it 
gave me a name I need not blush for. When 
he died I was taken to the orphau asylum, 
where I remained until I went to live with 
Mrs. Lester. I knew all this, dear, when you 
told me that story yesterday, but I wanted 
him to confirm it, and that is why I asked 
you to come here with me this morning. I 
intended having the truth out of him, some 
way, but did not expect to get at it so easily 
and quickly.” 

“O Mark, I am so glad!” Grace cried, with 
a little hysterical sob, hiding her tearful eyes 
on his shoulder. 

“Mr. Gates, you have done us a greater 
favor than you thought,” Mark said, turning 
towards him. “If it were possible to save 
you from the present trouble to which your 
crimes have brought you, and the ends of 
justice still be subserved, I should be tempted 
to try to do it, just because of this happiness 
you have given us.” " 

They turned and went out, then, and the 
last glimpse Edmund Gates had of them she 
was leaning on his arm and smiling fondly 
and proudly—but with only a sister’s fond- 
ness and pride—up into his face. 

“They shall not complete their triumph,” 
he cried, fiercely, “as sure as they think they 
are of it. I can elude them in one way—and 
I will!’ And a vindictive gleam shone from 
his eyes, even while his bearded lips grew 
ashy and cold. 

When Mark Russell and Grace reached the 
door they met Mr. Ingraham on the steps. 
He took a step forward, then caught sight of 
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Russell, and stopped and coolly awaited their 
approach. 

“T heard you had come, Miss Huntington,” 
he said, “and been driven up here. I was 
not aware you had anescort, however. I will 
only trouble you to say that your mother 
wishes you to come directly out to the old 
Allen farm—you know where it is?” 

“Yes; but, Mr. Ingraham, I want your con- 
gratulations first,’ she said, with a bright 
smile. “Mark, come here, please, and ac- 
knowledge our new relationship. This is my 
brother, Mr. Ingraham; the child which my 
mother left did not die!” 

Possibly there has been a more thoroughly 
happy man than West Ingraham was at that 
moment, but I rather doubt it, and so did he. 

As the three rode out through the beauti- 
ful country road, the summer’s greenness and 
the autumn’s gold blending in soft harmony 
on the hills and in the sunny valleys, the 
warmth of summer and the glory of autumn 
blended in their hearts as well. 

“The Montgomerys are wounded in a vital 
spot,” Ingraham said, laughing. “Alicia has 
gone home and refuses to go to see her hus- 
band, and the whole family are in sackcloth 
and ashes for the ‘ family honor.’ ” 

When they were alighting at the door of 
the little farmhouse, Mr. Ingraham said to 
Grace: 

“Your father is failing, I think, very rapid- 
ly. I tell you this to prepare you for the 
change you are to see in him.” 

At that moment Mrs. Huntington came 
out, and for an instant mother and daughter 
were clasped in each other’sarms. Then she 
turned and motioned for Grace to follow her, 
but she put out her hand. 

“Mother, stop a moment. I want to ask 
you a question. What was your child’s 
name—the boy whom Mr. Gates says died of 
grief and neglect ?” 

“His name was Mark, but why do you 
ask ?” turning quickly. 

“Only for this, mother—I have brought 
him back to you!” 

By-and-by Mrs. Huntington lifted her 
tearful face from her son’s breast. 

“You forgive me, Mark?” she asked, 
wistfully. 

“T have nothing to forgive, dear mother; 
this hour makes amends for everything the 
past has denied,” he said, gently. 

Grace had slipped quietly by them into the 
house, and when they came in a few moments 
later they found her kneeling by her father’s 
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chair, one arm thrown about his shoulder, 
and her face buried in his bosom, while 
Theo’s soft arms were about her neck, and he 
was kissing her hair and dress, and repeating 
over and over in a perfect passion of delight, 
“Gracie has come! Gracie has come!” 

“She has forgiven me, Amy—our girl has 
forgiven me!” Richard Huntington said, look- 
ing up with a happy smile on his wan face. 
“You said she would, but I dared not believe 
it; I’ve never forgotten for a single hour the 
look that was in her face when she said that 
‘some day I might need help and pity, and 
the forgiveness and mercy I never gave,’ and 
bade me ask it ‘if I dared.” 

“Don’t, father—dear father,” Grace whis- 
pered, pleadingly. “I am sorry for it, now, 
and all I ask is your love and blessing. We 
will be happy together again, dear father.” 

“The mercy I never gave,” he faltered; 
and covered his face with his hands. 


* CHAPTER XVIII. 


Mrs. LEsTER and Winifred bad been out 
fora walk. The evening—or rather late after- 
noon—was soft and lovely, and Mrs. Lester 
happened to remember just before they 
reached home that Mark had spoken to her 
about a parishioner of his who was ill, and 
wished her to look after her. She had been 
there once, and expected Mark would have 
been home ere this to attend to such duties 
himself, as she fancied the old lady was not 
quite satisfied with her as a substitute, as she 
talked continually of “Mr. Russell,” and the 
comfort his calls always were to her. But 
nevertheless she decided to go, and so Wini- 
fred went on home alone. The sitting-room 
was a cosy sunshiny room, looking south and 
west. But the sunshine had faded out of it 
before Winnie came in, all save a faint amber 
glow that lingered like a benediction of peace. 
She had barely laid aside her hat, when a 
quick step came through the long hall which 
separated their tenement from that of another 
tenant’s, 

“ The first door on the right,” she heard 
Mrs. Marshall say, and the thought occurred 
to her that it was some one who had some 
business with Mark, who had been waiting in 
Mrs. Marshall’s for them to come in. The 
quick steps paused, and there was an impa- 
tient rap, but before she could cross the room 
the door was flung open, and without so 
much as a “by your leave,” little Winnie 
Lester was caught up ina pair of strong arms, 
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and very nearly strangled to death. She did, 
however, have barely time before this hap- 
pened to cry out, “O Arthur!” in just the 
happiest, most delighted voice you ever heard. 
As to what happened afterwards I, if I know, 
am not going to tell. You would say it was 
“silly” if I did, and very likely it would be, 
only I am not quite sure they would agree 
with us. 

Arthur Huntington had received a despatch 
from his mother, saying that his father was 
ill and wanted to see him, The railroad was 
so nearly done that he -hhad got through in 
ten days, and he had only stopped to take 
Winnie along with him to Arcadia. 

“Hadn’t I better wait, Arthur?” she asked, 
softly. “He might not like to have me come; 
you can let me know if he does, and then I 
will come, gladly. But if he is ill I wouldn’t 
like to do anything which would pain him 
ever so little.” 

“But I want you to go, Winifred,” he said, 
gravely, so gravely that Winnie hardly knew 
the voice, and so she said no more, but set 
herself to get ready. 

To Arthur’s great delight he found Dick 
Mallory waiting for him at the station when 
they reached Arcadia. He had telegraphed 
that he was in New York, but had not men- 
tioned when he should reach Arcadia. But 
if he had come in the three previous trains, 
or either of the ninety-nine succeeding ones, 
he would have found Dick Mallory there 
waiting, just the same. 

*“ There’s a good deal of excitement about 
this Gates affair in Arcadia, to-day,” Dick 
said, when they had got well under way on 
the road. 

“T suppose so,” Arthur replied. “ When is 
the trial to take place, or has it taken place 
already ?” 

“Don’t you know?” he asked, in surprise. 
“Why, the judgment has taken place before 
the trial—he’s dead,” he said, in that awed 
tone we all unconsciously adopt when speak- 
ing of death. 

“Dead ?” 

“Yes; that is what I meant by the excite- 
ment in Arcadia to-day. You see this was 
the day set for the trial, and Ingraham—I 
never saw such a fellow to ferret out things! 
—had got the most overwhelming proofs 
against him, enough to convict him twenty 
times over, and he knew it. When his coun- 
sel told him about it he smiled and said ‘he 
didn’t deny it, it was all true,’ but added, 
‘nevertheless I shall escape.’ He was confined 


in Sheriff Ritchie’s house, in a room fixed up 
expressly to keep prisoners under arrest in, 
before they come to trial. 

“ Well, between one and two o’clock there 
was a cry of fire and everybody was out in a 
hurry. We saw the flames bursting out of 
Ritchie’s house the first thing, and made a 
rush for it with the two engines, but ’twas no 
use, we couldn’t save it. But that was not 
the thing. After we had made sure the fam- 
ily were all out, somebody for the first time 
remembered that Gates was shut up in one of 
the rooms. The smoke and flame were rushing 
out of the windows, but when it lifted we 
saw something swaying against the burning 
building. Some of the boys dared the flames 
and went half way up a ladder, when the 
‘something’ fell. It was Gates, and he was 
dead. He had fastened a rope round his 
waist, and attached it to a piece of chain, 
thinking to let himself down, after he had 
kindled the fire, and escape in the confusion, 
they expect. But the chain caught in an 
iron staple outside the window—and, well, I 
don’t like to think of the terrible death he 
died, bad as he was,” he concluded, with a 
shudder. 

“And so,” Mallory said, after a little pause, 
“the property is all your father’s again—I 
mean all he had, and there is no need of a 
trial, for, as I said, the judgment came before 
it.” 

“How is my father?” Arthur asked, in 
that same strange grave voice which had 
once before startled Winnie, and did now, so 
that she reached out and touched his hand 
with a little shy, caressing, pitying touch. 
He smiled down tenderly in the face uplifted 
to his, but there was something grave, almost 
painful, in his face still. 

“ They think he is failing, sir. This trouble 
somehow seemed to break him all up; he 
just sunk right down under it. Miss Grace 
would have come to meet you, but he isn’t 
willing she should go out of his sight,” 
Mallory, said, soberly. 

Richard Huntington had indeed failed, and 
the most careful nursing and the tenderest 
love were powerless before the steady, silent 
sweep of that incoming tide, whose returning 
waves should bear him out—out into the 
solemn unknown sea of eternity. He looked 
up eagerly when Arthur opened the door, 
lifted his arms, then let them fall suddenly, 
and turned away his face. 

“T—I dare not!” he gasped. “I dare not 
ask for mercy from him—I never granted it!” 
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“Father, you need not ask it, I have for- 
given you long ago,” Arthur cried, quickly, 
coming and bending over him and clasping 
his hands. “Ihad too much need of forgive- 
ness myself to withhold it from others.” 

“And so had I,” was the quick cry, “ but it 
only hardened me. I have something to tell 
you all, but how can I ever do it while you 
all forgive me? I never knew the meaning 
of ‘heaping coals of fire on one’s head’ till 
lately,” he said, with a faint groan. 

There was a moment of silence, and then 
he said, half starting up, but holding to 
Arthur’s hands with a pitiful clinging clasp: 

“T must tell you now; I can’t bear it any 
longer. I shall go crazy if Ido. You seel 
wronged her, Winifred Lester and her mother, 
and that was why I hated them so, and why 
I was determined you should not marry the 
girl. You all thought it was because she was 
poor; it would been the same if she had been 
worth a million. It was the old stolen draft 
case, and J presented that draft and drew 
the money and put it into my business! I 
thought for a good while that I had cheated 
Heaven, and was prospering in spite of the 
declaration that the ‘ Lord will by no means 
clear the guilty.’ You see I knew this Dar- 
rell, the servant of Gordon, years before. He 
came to me one morning and told me about 
the draft he had, and said I might have it for 
two hundred dollars. Gordon was sick, and 
wouldn’t ever be any better, and he had no- 
body to leave the money to, and I might as 
well have it as any one. He knew I did busi- 
ness at the bank, and held an order of 
Lovell’s payable there, at the time. I had 
casually mentioned it to him the night before, 
saying I was going to begin a little business 
with it in Arcadia. His plan was that I 
should present both checks, and if the cashier 
noticed it particularly, I should explain, and 
then of course I should not get it—that is, 

myself. But he calculated on the hurry of 
business at that hour, my known relations 
with the parties, and a certain forgetfulness 
which was a well-known failing in the cashier. 
I didn’t listen to him at first, but I did at last, 
and the money on both drafts was counted out 
to me without a word, and only a casual 
glance. But even after I had drawn it I 
started half a dozen times to carry it back, 
but Darrell threatened to tell the whole thing 
if I did, and I waited and waited, till the story 
of the loss came out, and then I dared not 
tell. And so I kept this money and built up 
a fortune with it, and when it toppled and fell, 
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I knew it was God who had done it, no matter 
what instruments he used. The whole 
structure was riddled through and through 
with the arrows of divine recompense.” 
“Father,” Arthur said, calmly, “I knew all 
this a year ago—or at least I was told it was 
so. I knocked down the man who told me 
the story, and for it I came near losing my 
life. Burke was one of Darrell’s aliases.” 

“O my God! my punishment is greater 
than I can bear!” he cried, in a voice sharp 
with agony. “And I in my hardness of heart 
disowned and cast you off for it—for believing 
me better than I was! O my boy, is—is it 
possible that you can—can forgive me?” he 
faltered. 

“Dear father! I have long since forgiven 
you, but here is the one you have wronged 
most, ask her. Winnie, my darling, come 
here.” 

She came quickly forward, her dusky blue 
eyes swimming in tears, and put both her 
pretty white arms about the neck of Richard 
Huntington and kissed him softly. 

“We will never mention it again,” she said, 
brightly. “We will let the dead bury its 
dead. I had rather have your love and ap- 
proval, and—and,” blushing brightly, “ your 
consent to my union with your son, than all 
the money in the world.” 

He caught her hand and looked into her 
face with a wild fierce eagerness. He had 
not seen her till she stepped forward. She 
smiled softly; a quick glow overspread his 
face. ‘ 

“My child—my darling!” he said, and 
folded her in his trembling arms. 

A moment after, when she turned away, 
his lips moved faintly, and Grace, standing 
near, heard these words: 

“The mercy I never gave!” scarcely above 
a breath. 

But she remembered them, for they were 
the last words Richard Huntington ever 
spoke. He dropped into a sweet childlike 
sleep, from which he awoke, let us believe, 
to find yet another and more abundant for- 
giveness awaiting him from One whose love is 
as far above our love as the heavens are above 
the earth. 

But though forgiven of men and of God, 
did he not still suffer loss? Was not his soul 
dwarfed and cramped by this sin, whose soil 
only the Infinite knows how long it shall take 
to efface ? 

After the funeral they all went back to 
New York. And one day very soon after, 
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West Ingraham made another effort to pro- 
cure a housekeeper. But I think he had 
learned wisdom by experience, and this time 
he did not beat round the bush, but asked 
the woman he wanted, and whom he meant 
all the time when he was talking to her 
mother. 

“T know of no man in the world I think so 
highly of,” Grace said, smiling oddly, “ unless 
it be my brother Mark.” 

“Grace,” he cried, a sudden light dawning 
on him, “I believe you knew all the time how 
insanely jealous I was of Russell. Why, for 
two months I wouldn’t go to hear him preach, 
though I had never missed a Sabbath before 
since he came here! But I can have no ex- 
ceptions in this case, Grace. I shall not be 
satisfied with your ‘thinking highly’ of me, 
either. Aunt Mollie does that, and yet I 
don’t propose to marry her.” 

“Ah? Perhaps you couldn’t do better.” 

“Grace, don’t you care for me, after all?” 
he asked, very humbly, so humbly that I am 
most sure it was a ruse. 

All I am going to say is that it succeeded 
to a charm, to the unbounded delight and 
gratification of the plotter—and, quite prob- 
ably, of his victim! 

“Now I'll tell you a little secret which I 
heard at Arcadia the other day,” Ingraham 
said, after he “came to himself.” “I don’t 
know how the story leaked out, but it did. It 
seems Frederic Montgomery sent a proposal 
of marriage to Miss Georgia Castlereaugh, 
who returned an answer that she was already 
engaged to Rev. Mark Russell.” 

“To Mark!” Grace cried, in astonishment. 

Just then the door opened and who but the 
same Mark, accompanied by Arthur Hunting- 
ton and Winnie Lester—I beg pardon, Win- 
nie Huntington, she having borne that title 
three whole days. 

“Winnie, dear,” Grace cried, hastily, “the 
secret of the ‘ Fonda exchanges’ is out.” And 
then she told the story with some embellish- 
ments and interpolations. 

“ But what could I do?” asked Russell, try- 
ing to hide his embarrassment at the sudden 
revelation of his secret which he had guarded 
so religiously. “Here is Winnie going to 
Chestnut Villa with her husband, who in- 
forms me that he has bought the old place 
back, and you and Ingraham wouldn’t like to 
have a minister round always in the way, and 
Mother Lester goes with Winnie, and mother 
and Theo belong to us all by turns, so what 
can I do?” 
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“TI don’t exactly see,” Grace replied, with 
assumed gravity; “but, my dear brother, are 
you quite sure your regard for Miss Castle- 
reaugh is not based on her grandfather? 
Are you positive that you ‘love her for her- 
self alone,’ without the slightest reference to 
the bones of her ancestors ?” 

“And then there is Paul,” interposed Win- 
nie, “you're surely not going to desert his 
colors ?” 

At this moment a boy with very black eyes 
and very white hair came to say to Mr. Ingra- 
ham that he was wanted at the office “to 
once,” to use his own expression. 

“Why, that is the boy who brought my 
flowers!” Grace cried, in surprise, and then 
dropped her eyes in confusion. 

“Yes,” said Russell, quietly, “that is the 
boy I thought it was at the time. He is Mr. 
Ingraham’s factotum; but of course I wasn’t 
going to tell my friend’s secrets.” 

The Huntington property, after all the 
debts were settled which the creditors held at 
the time of the bankruptcy, was about twenty 
thousand dollars, seventeen thousand of this 
they all firmly insisted should be settled on 
Winnie in payment of that old, old debt, the 
stolen draft. The remaining three thousand 
was put at interest for Theo. 

“There is one thing I want to know, Mr. 
Ingraham,” Winnie said, one day soon after 
the settlement. “Did you have any suspicion 
who had the money, when you gave up the 
case so suddenly, and without excuse ?” 

“Yes, Winnie, 1 knew. I saw the cashier, 
and he said—he is quite an old man, now— 
that it had been slowly impressing itself on 
his mind that Mr. Huntington presented both 
the drafts from Lovell. One he knew was 
his own, and the other might have been this, 
Perhaps I did wrongly to give it up as I did, 
but I couldn’t go on with it—he was her 
father.” 

“West Ingraham,” she said, enthusiasti- 
cally, “I never admired you so much in my 
life as Ido at this moment! I always knew 
you had a clear head and an unsullied 
conscience, and now I am sure your heart is 
right. And so you cared for her then, 
did you?” 

“Cared for her! Why, Winifred, I have 
loved her from the first moment I ever looked 
in her face—how could I help it? my regal, 
beautiful darling!” 

“O, spare me!” she cried, putting both 
hands over her ears in mimic entreaty. 
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VOICELESS. 


BY GARRETT MAR. 


Alas! my life is mute !—desire 
Is mine—strong yearning; utterance never! 
In dreams I snatch the tuneful lyre 
And pour forth raptured words of fire; 
In dreams I ray sweet influence round, 
Till flowers seem springing from the ground, 
And wake the same dull clod forever. 


O soul of mine! hast thou no art 
To testify thy mighty yearning? 
In all things beautiful, thy heart, 
In all things glorious—claims its part; 
The sculptured form, the pictured face, 
The poet’s vision—all but trace 
The thoughts within thee powerless burning. 


And must this being never speak ? 
And must it perish unsuspected ? 
Are all its flerce attempts too weak, 
Or only like the madman’s shriek ? 
That when at last it utterance gains 
Tells but of dungeon, scourge and chains; 
To duress evermore subjected. 


Ah well, rejoice ye souls that shine 
With power God-given of self revealing. 
Yours is a happier fate than mine; 
In lifelong silence I must pine. 
IT hail you, brothers, kindred own, 
Yet walk among you all unknown; 
The fountain waits for death’s unsealing. 


WHY OUR WEDDING WAS POSTPONED. 


BY N. P. DARLING. 


“ How are you, Althof?” 

“Why, Thornhock, how do you do?” and 
my old friend grasped me by the hand. 
“You’re looking finely, my boy. City life 
agrees with you, for a wonder.” 

“ Yes,” said I; “ but, my dear fellow, when 
did you come in?” 

“This morning, on the boat.” 

“And you were coming to see me?” 

“ Well, yes, if I could find time. I came in 
on business, you know, and that must be at- 
tended to first. Where can I see you this 
evening ?” 

“At No. 48 M—— street. I’m boarding 
there. Bang-up place, my boy, but I shall 
stop there only for a short time longer—going 
to run an establishment of my own.” 

“What! you aint going to—” 

“Marry? Well, I am. I’ve found the 
woman at last.” 

“ Going to be married !” 

“Yes. I’ve bought a house, and it’s all 
furnished, and everything in readiness, 
Claribel selected the furniture. You shall 
see her to-night, so don’t fail to come. We'll 
crack a bottle of wine together, and talk over 
old times. By the way, that’s a splendid 
diamond ring, Althof. If I am not too in- 
quisitive, where did you get it ?” 


“O, Til tell you about that to-night. I 
bought it, but not in the regular way. It’sa 
very valuable ring, but it isn’t worth quite 
what it cost me.” 

“T’ve seen a ring very much like that.” 

“Have you, though? Indeed! Perhaps it 
was the very same. But never mind, I’ll tell 
you all about it to-night, and in return you 
will introduce me to the lovely Claribel, for 
I suppose she is lovely, at least, in your 
eyes.” 

“ You shail judge for yourself, Althof. She 
is one 


“whom to call 
Pretty, were but to give a feeble notion 
Of many charms, in her as natural 
As sweetness to the flower, or salt to ocean.’” 


“Indeed! Well, good-day, Thornhock. 
Don’t forget that I’m coming to see you to- 
night, and so take your lady-love to the 
theatre, instead of remaining at home to en- 
tertain your friend.” 

“Never fear that. Good-morning;” and 
Althof hastened down Broadway, while I 


strolled leisurely towards home. 

Perhaps I may as well mention here, that 
I have the misfortune to be quite wealthy. I 
was once a very ambitious young man. It 
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was my intention, if possible, to make the 
name of Thornhock famous, but unfortunate- 
ly for my good resolutions, my uncle, Timothy 
Kosh, died, and by his last will and testament 
I was made sole heir to his vast property. 
That smothered all my ambition. I had 
wealth, and it seemed to me that it was my 
duty to enjoy it. 

Up to this time I had resided in P——, my 
native place, but after coming into my 
property, I thought that a winter in New 
York was just what my system required, and 
I packed up accordingly, and departed for 
Gotham. 

It was at the fashionable boarding-house, 
presided over by the affable Madame De 
Lizma, that I first saw Miss Claribel Glaver- 
neck. She was an orphan, and supported 
herself by her pen, she informed me. She 
said she was the author of that deeply inter- 
esting novel, entitled, “Viola; or Sixteen 
times Divorced. A Tale of Chicago.” 

I never saw the work. It was sufficient for 
me to see the authoress. Knowing that she 
was an orphan, I could but pity her, and 
knowing my pity, she could but love me in 
return. 

I escorted her to the theatre, and to the 
opera, and we rode together in the Central 
Park. I bought mea span of splendid horses, 
especially for that purpose, because I knew 
that Claribel was fond of riding. And she 
could drive, too, and liked to make a sensa- 
tion, while holding the ribbons, by indulging 
in some rather fast driving. 

I must confess that I was rather proud of 
her, and I fancied that the young men of my 
acquaintance envied me exceedingly. Such 
a really stylish woman could hardly be found 
in the whole city, as Miss Claribel Glaver- 
neck. 

One of my acquaintances insinuated that 
she cared more for my money than she did 
for me, but what cared I for such insinua- 
tions? The poor fellow was only envious, of 
course, and upon my honor I couldn’t blame 
him. 

Before I had known her a month, I was 
sure that she loved me. Every glance of*her 
beautiful eyes, every action told me so. Ah! 
what exquisite bliss it is to feel that we are 
beloved by a beautiful woman! There’s 
nothing like it, I assure you. 

I remember one night—ah! shall I ever 
forget that night? Methinks not—we had 
been to a concert, and before retiring to our 
rooms, we went into the public parlor. No 
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one was there—we were alone. I had given 
her several strong hints before that time, re- 
garding the state of my heart, but now, this 
night, I had determined to tell her all. 

She seated herself upon the sofa and I 
placed myself beside her, and for several min- 
utes, “the beating of our own hearts was all 
the sound we heard.” This growing rather 
monotonous, I broke the silence with my own 
dulcet-toned voice. 

“Claribel,” said I, taking her little hand in 
mine, “ Claribel, there is one thing that I can 
no longer conceal from thee, and that is my 
love. Perhaps you have suspected that I 
loved you, long ere this. I hope you have, 
for otherwise the shock to such.a delicate 
organization as yours must be terrible. If 
you feel like fainting—if you experience a 
sensation of weakness in your spinal column, 
as though the marrow had all run out, just 
say so, and I will continue my story in the 
New York Ledg—excuse me, my dear, I am 
rather flustrated—I mean to say, that I will 
finish my declaration to-morrow morning if—” 

“Go on, go on,” she murmured. 

“T will, my darling, I will. I have told 
thee of my love, O, canst thou, dost thou 
return it? Wilt thou be mine?” 

She raised her glorious eyes to my face. 


“How beautiful she looked!. her conscions 
heart 
Glowed in her cheek.” 


I was almost sure of her answer before, but 
I had the blessed certainty now. With a 
convulsive sob she buried her face in my 
bosom, and clasping her white arms around 
my neck, she answered in a voice between a 
chuckle and a sob: 

“O Alexander, how have I longed for this 
hour! I do love you, and I will be thine.” 

“My love, give me thy lips.” 

We kissed—a lingering “sweetness long 
drawn out” was that first sweet kiss of Jove ; 
and while our lips met, I slipped upon her 
finger the betrothal ring, 

Let us drop the curtain. When that scene 
comes up before my mind’s eye, I—well I lose 
all control of myself. Let us hurry on. I 
don’t feel at all well, I assure you. “John, 
wet a napkin and bind it around my head. 
There, that will do;” and now we will return 
to my friend Althof. 

It was about eight o’clock in the evening 
when he arrived. 

“Take a chair, my dear fellow, and help 
yourself to a cigar.” 
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I don’t know whether I have told you that 
Althof and I were schoolmates? Well, we 
were, and the friendship that we conceived 
for each other in our youth had never been 
allowed to grow cold. 

And so we sat there in my parlor, smoking 
and chatting in a free and easy fashion, 
Althof telling me all the latest news from 
P——, who was married and who was soon 
to be, who was dead and who was ill, and in 
fact anything and everything that he thought 
might possibly interest me. 

' “And now about the ring,” said I, when 
Althof declared that he had told me all there 
was to tell. 

“O yes, the ring, to be sure. I had quite 
forgotten that. I wish I could find the owner 
of it.” 

“What! you told me you bought it.” 

“O yes, I paid for it, Thornhock, but I 
wasn’t intending to purchase diamonds when 
I got this.” 

“Explain yourself, man. What do you 
mean by your did and your didn’t ?” 

“ Well, keep cool, my boy, and I’ll tell you 
all about it, although I’ve never told the story 
before, and I wouldn’t now except to a 
particular friend. 

“Perhaps you didn’t know that I was in 
town about a fortnight ago?” continued 
Althof, lighting a fresh cigar. 

“No, of course not.” 

“T meant to drop in and see you, but I’d 
forgotten both the street and number, and so, 
as I couldn’t call on you, I concluded to visit 
the theatre and pass the evening there. 

“TI went to Niblo’s, and got a seat in the 
parquet, with an ancient looking female, who 
had evidently loved and lost a man, while she 
was in the bloom of her youth—for I am posi- 
tively sure she had never been married—sat 
on my left hand side, while for a pleasing 
contrast, a magnificent young lady, dressed 
in the very height of the fashion, sat next 
me on the right. 

“T imagined myself the personification of 
autumn (my gorgeous red hair answering for 
the ‘ glowing tints’ of that most poetic season, 
you know), with the glorious summer on one 
side, and a bitter cold winter on the other. I 
believe this to be the most poetic fancy that 
ever flashed across this brain of mine, Thorn- 
hock, and therefore I consider it worthy of 
mention.” 

“Yes, yes, very good. Go on.” 

“O, don’t be impatient, my-dear fellow. I 
am going to tell you all about the affair, if 


you'll only give me a chance, although I 
declare, to begin with, that I’d rather not.” 

“ Well, I wont interrupt you again.” 

“Don’t then, lest like Cesario in Don 
Quixote, I go mad,” said he, tapping the ashes 
from his cigar. 

“AsI said before, the young lady on my 
right was a magnificent looking creature. If 
you will allow me to quote from Tom Moore, 
she seemed 


“*As one, who knew her influence o’er 
All creatures, whatsoe’er they were;’ 


and when she turned her dark eyes on me, 
upon my honor, Thornhock, I felt a thrill 
through every nerve. 

“T am not a ladies’ man, as you know. I 
admire the sex, of course, as what reasonable 
man does not, but I never possessed the 
power, or the inclination, to make myself ex- 
tremely agreeable to them. I never courted 
a woman in my life, and until that night at 
the theatre, I don’t know that I ever saw the 
woman whom I was extraordinarily desirous 
to call mine own. 

“The young lady was accompanied by an 
old gentleman, who sat behind a large hooked 
nose, that resembled a parrot’s bill, and who 
peered out at you through a pair of the 
blackest and most villanous looking . eyes 
that I think were ever turned upon my face, 
whonrI took to be her father, and I know I 
wondered at the time, how it could be possi- 
ble that such a demoniacal looking old sinner 
could be the father of such a beautiful 
woman, 

“Well, I kept one eye on the young lady 
and the other on the play, giving an occa- 
sional glance at the old gentleman’s nose, to 
satisfy myself that he wasn’t preparing to 


hook me up, and carry me off to the abode of 


the demons. 

“ Meantime I found that the old gentleman 
was keeping his ‘evil eye’ on me, though 
what he found to interest him in my very un- 
interesting face was more than I could 
imagine. I was very sure I had never seen 
him before, though it was possible that: he 
thought. mine a familiar countenance, and 
was trying to remember where he had seen 
it. Be this as it might, I became so exceed- 
ingly nervous under his steady gaze, that if 
the first act had been ten minutes longer, I 
should have been obliged to leave the theatre. 

“But the curtain fell, the old gentleman 
whispered something to the young lady, then 
arose and went out, and I breathed free again. 
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“* Will you allow me to look at your pro- 
gramme?’ I said, turning to the young 
lady. 
“She handed it to me, and as our fingers 
met, a tear fell from her dark eyes, and 
splashed upon the paper. 

“I’m the most tender-hearted fellow in the 
world, where there’s a woman concerned; 
and a woman in tears is a sight that I never 
could look upon unmoved, and especially 
such a woman as this. 


“* Lovely and gentle, and distressed— 
These charms might tame the fiercest breast,’ 


and mine isn’t one of the fiercest by any 
means. 

“T wanted to inquire into the cause of her 
sorrow, and I would have been glad to have 
said something to her of a soothing nature, 
but I couldn’t think of anything to say. My 
feelings were overcoming me very fast. I 
tried to read the programme, but a mist came 
before my eyes, and jumbled the letters all 
together in one confused mass. Then I 
looked up at the young lady, and at that mo- 
ment another tear dropped from the end of 
that Grecian nose, and inundated her rosy 
thumb nail. This was too much. I could 
restrain myself no longer, and so I spoke. 

“*Q, why that tear?’ Lasked, in a whisper. 

“You will notice, Thornhock, that this 
question wasn’t original with me. I had 
read it somewhere before. Besides, I don’t 
generally express myself in that style in ordi- 
nary conversation. 

“<O, why that tear?’ 

“*O, do not ask me. I—I—cannot tell 
you. I’m very—I’m very unhappy—hush! 
he’s coming, she whispered, seemingly very 
much agitated. 

“Coming? If you mean your father—’ 

“<‘Alas! he is not my father.’ 

“Not your father!’ 

“*No, no, thank Heaven for that; but I 
am—lI am in his power! 

“<«Darn it! said I, ‘that’s too bad,’ forget- 
ting in my sympathy for the young lady, 
the inelegance of my expression; but she 
didn’t appear to notice it. ‘But can’t I help 
you, my dear young lady?’ I asked. 

if I could only trust you” she mur- 
mured, looking up into my face through her 
tears. 

“<Q, if you only would! I answered. ‘I 
feel that I could go through fire and water to 
serve you, my dear young lady.’ 

“*But "tis useless. There is no hope for 
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me. You cannot help me. I am in his 
power. Hush! he comes.’ 

“ Well, he did come this time, sure enough, 
and so I straightened myself back in the 
seat, and the young lady dried her tears, and 
if the hooked-nosed gentleman suspected 
anything, he didn’t let his suspicions appear 
in the expression of his face. On the con- 
trary, he looked quite cheerful, as though the 
spiritual comfort that he had probably just 
been imbibing, had proved a comforter 
indeed. 

“Ah, little did he suspect, that, concealed 
in the folds of the young lady’s dress lay her 
own white hand, clasped in the broad palm 
of your friend Ned Althof. 

“Until the curtain went down on the last 
act, we remained joined together, palm to 
palm. She felt that she had my sympathy, 
I’m sure, and that might have been worth 
something, even if I could render.her no 
material aid, or at least I thought so. 

“The old gentleman went out into the aisle 
first, the young lady followed, and I came 
close behind her. She lingered a moment 
and her companion pressed on into the 
crowd. 

“*Now tell me,’ I whispered, ‘tell me 
quickly, O, cannot I help you in some way? 
If you are in his power, tell me how. Has he 
any claim upon you? What right—’ 

“*He is my husband,’ she whispered, in a 
snickering voice. ‘ 

“Husband! The d—l! 

“She sprang forward and caught the 
hooked-nosed gentleman’s arm, turning back, 
just once, to give me a roguish smile, before 
disappearing in the crowd.” 

“ Ha, ha, ha! Althof, you was sold indeed,” 
cried I. 

“Sold! Bah, I haven’t told you all yet. 
Of course I realized in a moment that I had 
made a confounded fool of myself. I don’t 
know why it is, Thornhock, but I never can 
get the country air out of my clothes. Every- 
body knows that I came from the country, 
and this fair damsel knew it, I suppose, the 
moment she fixed her glorious orbs upon my 
innocent looking countenance. 

“‘And so, thought I, as I wended my way 
back to my hotel, ‘ this young lady, being of a 
mischievous disposition, thought that she 
would amuse herself a little at the expense of 
countryman.’ 

“Tt didn’t trouble me a great deal, because 
I should probably never see the lady again, 
and luckily for me, I had no acquaintance 
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with me to tell the story at home, and so I 
was pretty well satisfied with myself, not- 
withstanding the pleasant little game that 
had been played upon my tender feelings. 

“Some people can’t enjoy a joke at their 
own expense, but I can. I remember that I 
was in excellent humor when I entered my 
room at the hotel that night. ‘If I ever meet 
that young lady again,’ said I, ‘ we'll laugh 
over this together,’ and I essayed to take out 
my watch for the purpose of winding it up 
for the night. Bless you, Thornhock, there 
was no watch there! 

“T assure you, my dear fellow, that I never 
felt quite so much like a fool as I did when I 
made that very important discovery. I be- 
gan to see the joke of the thing then, and I 
saw it much more distinctly, when, jamming 
my hand (the very hand that had clasped 
hers!) into my pocket, I found that my 
pocket-book, containing nearly three hundred 
dollars had also disappeared ! 

“T couldn’t believe it at first, and I searched 
every pocket carefully, before I could be sat- 
isfied that I had actually been robbed by such 
a really stylish looking woman.” 

“© Althof, my boy,” cried I, breaking in 
upon him, “I didn’t think you was so verdant, 
upon my soul, I didn’t. But never mind, live 
and learn. When you’ve been in the city as 
long as I have, it wont be so easy to take you 
in.” 

“Hold! Just wait till I get through with 
my story. She didn’t make such a ‘soft 
thing’ out of me, after all. In searching the 
second time, I found in the pocket where my 
money had been, this diamond ring, which 
must have slipped from her finger while she 
was drawing out my pocket-book.” 

“O, that’s the way you bought it?” 

“Yes. It cost me, reckoning my watch at 
eighty dollars, just about three hundred be- 
sides, and a jeweller who examined the ring, 
said that the diamonds were worth three 
hundred and fifty. So you see I’m only about 
thirty dollars out of pocket, at the worst.” 

“And so ends your story.” 

“Yes, for the present; but if I ever meet 
the young lady again, I shall offer her the 
ring at a slight advance on the cost price. 
And now that I have told my story, let me 
hear yours, which must be much more pleas- 
ant to relate, inasmuch as you have succeeded 
so much betterin your love affairs than I 
have. And, by the way, when are you to be 
married ?” 

“Our wedding is to take place next week. 
33 
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But before I tell you how I won my love, 
allow me to introduce you to her. just 
step across the hall, and learn if she is ready 
to receive us,” said I, rising, and leaving the 
room. 

“T rapped at Claribel’s door, and the dear 
creature opened it. 

“Uncle Fernando has come,” said she, “ and 
he’s very impatient to see you.” 

She had told me before, that she had an 
uncle in Baltimore, and we had been expect- 
ing him on for several days, and so I hurried 
in to see the old gentleman, whom I found to 
be a very genial sort of person, although there 
was an expression about his face that was 
anything but prepossessing. 

“And now, Claribel,” said I, after exchang- 
ing civilities with her uncle, “ I want to intro- 
duce a very dear and valued friend to you. 
He’s in my parlor. Shall I bring him in?” 

“ By all means, Alexander. I shall always 
be happy to receive your friends,” replied the 
dear girl. Thinking of Althof’s misfortune, 
and my own happiness, I was obliged to stop 
and kiss her rosy mouth once or twice before 
I could tear myself away; but Uncle Fernan- 
do didn’t see that. Then I ran back into my 
room. 

“Come, Fred, prepare yourself, for I’m 
about to introduce you to one of the most 
dazzlingly beautiful women you ever beheld. 
You think I’m proud of her, Isuppose. Well, 
I am, for she’s a woman to be proud of, even 
if I do say so. Come.” 

I led the way, and Fred followed close at 
my heels. I flung open Claribel’s door and 
discovered her standing in the middle of the 
room, looking as royally beautiful as any 
queen that I ever had the good fortune to be 
acquainted with. 

“Claribel,” said I, advancing with a proud 
step, “ this is—’ 

“OY!” screamed she, falling into Uncle 
Fernando’s arms. 

“Bless my eyes!” ejaculated Althof, spring- 
ing forward. “Hang me if that isn’t the one 
that robbed me of my watch and money!” 

“The game’s up,” said Fernando, dashing 
out of the room, and bounding down the 
stairs, and so out into the street. 

“O Claribel!” I cried, “what does this 
mean? It cannot be so, I will not believe 
that you are—” 

“Pshaw! Thornhock, when you’ve been in 
the city as long as I have it wont be so easy 
to take you in,” cried Althof, repeating my 
own words, 
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But I did not heed him. I ran to Claribel, 
and throwing my arms around her, begged 
her to explain it all, as I felt sure that she 
could. 

“Do you know this ring, young lady?” 
demanded Althof. 

“Yes,” said Claribel, releasing herself from 
my embrace, “it is the one you gave me, 
Alexander.” 

“O! Fool, fool, fool!” I yelled, snatching 
the ring, and stamping it under my feet. 

“And now you can do with me as you will 
—I am in your power,” said Claribel, 
addressing Althof. 
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“No, no, let her go,” I groaned. “You are 
free, Claribel. Go, and never let me see your 
face again.” 

“Then our wedding must be postponed, I 
suppose ?” 

“ Yes, adieu.” 

We left the room together, and all that 
night I was busy packing up preparatory to 
my departure from Gotham. Althof helped 
me, and the next morning we shook the dust 
of that city from our feet and returned to 
P—— together. And now I have told why 
our wedding was postponed. 


THE WAGS’ FAMILY. 
A CHRISTMAS STORY. 
BY GODFREY TURNER. 


In a town which we will call Middletown, 
because it was of the middle size, dwelt a 
worthy shopkeeper bearing the odd name of 
Jeremiah Wag. By dealing in all sorts of 
commodities, and steady attention to his 
business, he had managed to keep up his re- 
spectability, and doubtless would have con- 
siderably increased his store, but for the grad- 
ual increase of his family. For several years 
after his marriage a new little Wag was 
ushered annually into the world; and though 
there had latterly been somewhat less of 
regularity, as many as ten small heads might 
be counted every evening in his back parlor. 


Jerry, the eldest boy, was, however, almost 
fourteen years of age, and therefore began to 
“make himself useful,” by carrying out small 


parcels and assisting behind the counter. All 
the rest were, to use their parent’s phrase, 


*“ dead stock,” and “ were eating their heads 


off;” for, sooth to say, they were a jolly little 
set, and blessed with most excellent appe- 
tites. Such was the state of family matters 
at the time-.when our narrative commences. 

Now, on ‘the opposite side of the street, 
exactly facing the modest board on which 
Jeremiah’s name was painted, with the usual 
announcement .of certain commodities in 
which he dealt,vas another board of a very 
different description. On it were emblazoned 
the arms of her majesty, with the supporters, 
a lion and a unicorn, as the country folks 
said, “a fighting for the crown.” 

The establishment indicated by this dis- 
play was upheld by a very different class of 


customers to that which patronized the shop. 
Two or three times in each day some private 
carriage or postchaise would stop to change 
horses at the King’s Arms, and occasionally 
“a family ” took up their quarters there for 
the night; but the latter was a piece of good 
luck not often to be expected, as there were 
no lions to be seen in Middletown save the 
red rampant guardian on the signboard. 

It was haymaking time, and business was 
very “slack” with the worthy Jeremiah; 
but he said that he didn’t care much about 
it, as the country folks were earning money, 
part of which he trusted would find its way 
into his till in due course. So, after rum- 
maging about among his stock to see if he 
was “out of anything,” he took his stand at 
the door, just to breathe a mouthful of fresh 
air. Titus Twist, the landlord, made his 
appearance at the same moment in his own 
gateway, apparently with the same salubri- 
ous intent, and immediately beckoned to his 
neighbor just to step across. 

“Well, how are you, Master Wag?” said 
he, when they met. “Did you observe that 
green chariot that stands down in the yard 
there, and came in more than an hour ago?” 
Jeremiah answered in the negative. “ Well, 
continued mine host, “it belongs to one of 
the oddest, rummest little old gentlemen I 
ever clapped my eyes on. He’s been asking 
me all sorts of questions, and seems mightily 
tickled with your name above all things. 
I think he’s cracked. Howsomever, he’s 
ordered.dinner; but hush! here he comes.” 
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The little gentleman in question seemed 
between sixty and seventy; but, excepting a 
certain sallowness of complexion, carried his 
years well, his motions being lively, and 
wearing a good-humored smile, as though 
habitual, on his countenance. His dress was 
plain but good, and altogether becoming his 
apparent rank. 

“T shall be back in a quarter of an hour,” 
said he, to the landlord; “I’m only going 
over the way to the shop to buy something.” 
And away he went, and, of course, was fol- 
lowed by Jeremiah, who, immediately on 
entering his own house, skipped nimbly. be- 
hind the counter to wait upon his new 
customer. 

After trying on some gloves, and purchas- 
ing two pairs, the little strange gentleman 
looked round the shop, as though examining 
its contents to find something he wanted. 

“Anything else I can do for you, sir?” 
asked Jeremiah. 

“You sell almost everything, I see, Mr. 
Wag,” observed the old gentleman. ‘“ Mr. 
Wag? Your name is Wag, I suppose ?” 

“ Yes sir,” replied the shopkeeper, dryly. 

“Wag, Wag, Wag!” repeated the stranger, 
briskly. “Funny name! eh?” 

“Tt was my father’s before me,” observed 
Jeremiah, scarcely knowing what to think of 
the matter. 

“Very good name!” continued the little 
gentleman; “like it very much. Got any 
children? Any little Wags, eh? Like to 
see ’em. Fond of children—little Wags in 
particular—he, he, he!” 

“Much obliged to ye for inquiring, sir,” 
replied the senior Wag; “I’ve got just half a 
score, sorted sizes. That’s the eldest!” And 
he pointed to young Jerry, whose lanky 
limbs were at the moment displayed, spread- 
eagle fashion, against the shelves, from the 
- topmost of which he was reaching down 
some commodity for a customer. 

“That’s right. Bring ’em up to industry,” 
said the little gentleman. “Well, I can’t 
stay now, because my dinner’s ready; but I 
see you sell Irish linen, and I want a piece 
for shirts; so, perhaps, you'll be so good as to 
look me out a good one and bring it over to 
me.” 

“ You may rely,” commenced Mr. Wag, but 
his new customer cut him short by adding: 

“T know that well enough,” and briskly 
made his exit. - 

The industrious shopkeeper forthwith se- 
lected certain of his primest articles, folded 
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them in a wrapper, and, at the appointed 
time, carried the whole across to King’s 
Arms. 

He was immediately ushered into the 
presence of the eccentric elderly gentleman, 
who was seated alone behind a bottle of 
white and a bottle of red. “Suppose you’ve 
dined, Master Wag,” said he; “so, come! 
No ceremony, sit down and take a glass of 
wine.” 

“T’m very much obliged to you, I’m sure, 
sir,” replied Jeremiah, “but I have just 
brought half a dozen pieces of Irish for you 
to look at and choose.” 

“Phoo, phoo!” quoth the small stranger, 
“T don’t want to see them. I know nothing 
about ’em, Leave all to you. Only meant 
to have had a piece; but, as you’ve brought 
half a dozen, I may as well take ’em. ‘Store 
is no sore,” they say. There’s a fifty pound 
note! Reckon ’em up and see if there’s any 
change.” 

Jeremiah stared at this unusual wholesale 
mode of dealing, stammered his thanks, and 
observed that the goods would not amount 
to half the money. 

“So much the worse,” said the little gen- 
tleman. “Must see if I can’t buy something 
else in your line presently; but sit down now; 
that’s a good fellow! I want to have some 
talk with you.” 

The bashful shopkeeper hereupon perched 
himself on the extreme front edge of a chair, 
at a respectful distance from the table; but 
was told to draw up closer by his hospitable 
entertainer. Then they took three or four 
glasses of wine together, and gradually Jere- 
miah found himself more at home, and scru- 
pled not to reply to the odd stranger’s ques- 
tions respecting his family and occupations, 
And so they went on chatting till they ap- 
peared as two very old and intimate friends; 
for Mr. Wag was of an open unsuspecting 
disposition, and talked as though he had no 
objection that all the world should know all 
about his affairs. 

“ Well, but, my dear Wag,” said the stran- 


ger, “can’t you tell what part of the country | 


your father came from ?” 

“No sir, I can’t,” replied Jeremiah; “he 
died when I was about eight years old, and the 
London merchant to whom he was clerk put 
me to school, and after that apprenticed me 
to old Hicks, who lived over the way where I 
do now. Well, there I served my time, and 
then married his daughter, and so came in 
for the business when he died; but I’ve in- 
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creased it a pretty deal; and if I’d more capi- 
tal could make a snug thing of it by going 
into the wholesale, and serving village shops 
with grocery, and so on,” 

“Why don’t you try it?” asked the little 
gentleman. 

“Tt wont do unless one has got the ready 
to go to market with,” replied Jeremiah, 
knowingly; “and then one must be able to 
give credit, and ought to keep one’s own 
wagon to carry out goods. No, no, it wont 
do. Many a man has made bad worse by 
getting out of his depth; and, as it is, thank 
God, I can live. The only thing that puzzles 
me now and then is what I shall do with all 
the children.” 

“Harkye, my worthy Wag,” said the odd 
stranger, “I have not got any children; so, if 
you'll let me pick among the lot I don’t care 
if I take two or three off your hands.” 

“Sir!” exclaimed the astonished shop- 
keeper. 

“T mean what I say,” replied the old gen- 
tleman, demurely. “Take me with you. In- 
troduce me to your wife and family, and let 
us all have a friendly cup of tea together in 
your back parlor. Don’t stare, my good Wag, 
but fill your glass, I don’t want to buy your 
little Wags, but I happen to have more of 
the ready, as you call it, than I want; so I’ll 
put them to school or what you like. What 
say you?” 

Jeremiah rubbed his eyes as though doubt- 
ful if he were awake, and then uttered his 
thanks for such extraordinary kindness in 
the best way he was able, and about an hour 
after the whimsical little old rich gentleman 
was sitting by the side of Mrs. Wag, witha 
little curly-headed Wag on each knee, while 
the rest were playing round or gazing open- 
mouthed at the stranger with childish wonder. 

By degrees all stiffness wore off, and, before 
the evening concluded, nothing could exceed 
the merriment of the whole party. The ec- 
centric elderly gentleman had learned to call 
all the Wags by their names, and he played, 
and frolicked, and rolled upon the floor 
with the little people, in a style that made 
the parents suspect, with the landlord, that 
he must be “ cracked.” 

However, at parting, he became more seri- 
ous, and invited Jeremiah to come and break- 
fast with him in the morning, and to bring 
with him a copy of the names and birthdays 
of his children, as entered in the family 
Bible. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wag, of course, lay awake for 
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an hour that night, talking over the 
incidents of the day, and perhaps building a 
few castles in the air, after the style of affec- 
tionate parents for their children. 

On the following morning Jeremiah dressed 
himself in his Sunday suit, and repaired to 
fulfil his engagement. His new old friend 
received him in the most cordial manner, 
and they breakfasted together, chatting over 
family concerns as on the preceding day. 
When their repast was ended, the little gen- 
tleman read over the list of the young Wags, 
and smilingly observed : 

“A jolly set of them! We must contrive 
to make them all good and happy Wags, if 
we can, eh? Eldest, Jerry, almost fourteen 
—useful to you in business. That’s right. 
Leave him there,eh? Next, Thomas, almost 
thirteen—fond of reading—told me so. A 
good school first, eh? Then three girls run- 
ning, Mary, Anne and Fanny. Pack them 
off to a good school too. Nevermind. Then 
comes William, eight, and Stephen, seven. 
Think I know where to place them. Just 
the right age. Perhaps can’t do it at once, 
though. That’s all I can take at present. 
The other three, Sarah, Henry and Philip, 
too young. Well, my worthy Wag, you will 
hear what I mean to do with them before 
long, and a friend of mine will call upon you 
some day to consult about the best way of 
increasing your business, Settle all in time. 
No more to say now, but good-by—eh? Paid 
the landlord’s bill before breakfast, ‘cause 
don’t like to be kept waiting. Didn’t mean 
to have stopped longer than to change horses 
when I came yesterday.’ Glad I have, though. 
Hope you wont be sorry. Halloo! waiter! is 
my carriage ready ?” 

“At the door, sir,” shouted the landlord, in 
reply. 

“That’s right!” exclaimed the extraordi- 
nary elderly gentleman. “ Good-by, my 
worthy Wag! Remember me to Mrs. Wag, 
and give my love to all the little Wags. Ten 
besides yourselves! A dozen Wags in one 
family! Never expected to see such a sight 
as that! He, he, he! See it again, though, 
hope. Wag together, all of you, like a bun- 
dle of sticks, hope!’ And, laughing and ut- 
tering similar incoherent sentences alter- 
nately, he walked briskly along the passage 
to his carriage, into which he forthwith 
jumped, and, having repeated his valediction 
to the astounded shopkeeper, ordered the 
postilion to drive on. 

Thus Jeremiah was prevented from ex- 
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pressing his grateful feelings for such won- 
derful promises, and so stood gaping in si- 
lence till the carriage was out of sight. 

“Why, you seem regularly ’mazed, neigh- 
bor!” exclaimed the landlord. 

“Enough to make me,” replied Mr. Wag. 
“Tf one half what I’ve heard this morning 
should come true, I shall be a lucky fellow, 
that’s all!” 

“ The old fellow’s cracked,” observed Titus 
Twist. “ He’s a gentleman, however, every 
inch of him, that I will say for him. Didn't 
make a word about nothing. All right. 
Used to good living, no doubt. More’s the 
pity, as he’s cracked. He certainly ought 
not to be allowed to travel without a servant, 
as he does.” 

“ Well,” observed Jeremiah, “ I don’t know 
what to say or what to think about it; but, if 
he is cracked—humph! I don’t know. It 
may be so. However, there’s no harm done 
yet!” 

“So he’s been cramming you, eh!” said 
mine host. “Made you a present of the 
moon, perhaps? They do fancy strange 
things, and think themselves kings, and very 
rich in particular.” 

The truth of this latter assertion made an 
impression upon our worthy shopkeeper, 
who communicated it to his wife; but she 
had taken a great fancy to the odd old gen- 
tleman, and was not to be shaken in her 
conviction that he would really be “as good 
as his word.” 

“Well,” observed her husband, “time will 
show; and, at all events, it was no bad thing 
to sell six pieces of fine linen at once. We 
don’t have such customers every day. How- 
ever, the best thing we can do is to keep our 
own secret; for, if the neighbors were to 
hear of it we should never hear the last of it.” 

Mrs. Wag agreed in the propriety of her 
spouse’s suggestion, but, nevertheless, was 
unable to refrain from dropping hints to sun- 
dry gossips concerning her anticipations of 
coming good fortune; and the vagueness and 
mysterious importance of her manner created 
a sensation and caused many strange sur- 
mises. Some decided that the Wags had 
been so imprudent as to purchase a whole 
lottery ticket, and blamed them accordingly, 
while others shook their heads, and hinted 
that, with so large a family, it would be a 
very fortunate cireumstance if Jeremiah 
could manage so as not to go back in the 
world; and, for their parts, they never liked 
to hear folks talk mysteriously about good 
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luck; 80, for some time, the stranger’s visit 
appeared to have produced results the reverse 
of beneficial ; but, at the end of a month, an 
elderly gentleman, dressed in black, entered 
the shop, and requested a private interview 
with Mr. Wag; and as the back parlor was 
full of little Wags, then undergoing the cere- 
monies of ablution, combing, etc., he proposed 
that they should adjourn to the King’s Arms. 

When they were seated there, the stranger 
very deliberately proceeded to arrange a va- 
riety of papers upon the table in a business- 
like manner; and when his task was com- 
pleted, apparently to his satisfaction, he 
smiled, rubbed his hands, and thus addressed 
the wondering shopkeeper: 

“My name is Stephen Goodfellow. I am 
an attorney, living in London; and there 
(handing a card) is my address. You will 
probably guess who my client is, but my in- 
structions are to conceal his name. Well, he 
has consulted me as to the best mode of car- 
rying your intention of increasing your busi- 
ness into effect, and I have, consequently, 
had interviews with certain commercial gen- 
tlemen, and, ahem! the result is, that as the 
thing must be done gradually, I have to pre- 
sent you, in the first place, with this order 
for a thousand pounds. You will then be so 
good as to sign this document, by reading 
which you will perceive that you cannot be 
called upon for repayment before the expira- 
tion of three years. Ahem! don’t interrupt 
me. That will do to begin with; but, after a 
little while, as you must give credit, and some 
of your commodities, particularly grocery, 
amount to considerable sums, you may want 
more, so—ahem!—yes, this is the paper. 
You are to put your usual signature here; 
and, mark me, in precisely six months from 
this day, an account will be opened in your 
name with the London bankers, whose check- 
book I now present you with. They will 
have assets in their hands, and instructions 
to honor your drafts for any sum or sums not 
exceeding four thousand pounds. You un- 
derstand ?” 

“T hear what you say, sir,” stammered 
Jeremiah, “but, really, I’m so astonished 
that—” 

“Well, well,” observed Mr. Goodfellow, 
smiling, “it certainly is not an everyday 
transaction, but my respected client is a little 
eccentric, and so we must allow him to do 
things in his own way. He has taken a 
fancy to you, that’s clear, and when he takes 
anything in hand he doesn’t mind trifles.” 
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“But so much!” exclaimed Mr. Wag. 
“One thousand—four thousand—five thou- 
sand pounds! It is like a dream! Surely, 
sir,” and he hesitated; “surely the gentle- 
man can’t be in—ahem!—in his—right 
senses ?” 

“Sound as a bell,” replied the lawyer. “I 
hope you may have as clear a head to carry 
on your new business. At present you are a 
little bewildered, that’s plain enough, but no 
great marvel. However, my time is precious, 
so just let me have your signature, and I’m 
off.” 

He then placed the papers before Jeremiah, 
who, after a little more demur, and a great 
deai of trepidation, wrote his name twice, 
and received the money order and the bank- 
er’s check-book. Mr. Goodfellow then ordered 
a chaise, and chatted familiarly till it was 
ready, when he shook Mr. Wag by the hand, 
wished him good luck, and departed. 

“T told you so!” exclaimed Mrs. Wag, 
when her spouse related the morning’s ad- 
venture. “He seemed so fond of the chil- 
dren. I knew how it would be. But you 
should have asked his name. I wonder who 
he can be! Some great lord, no doubt. Well, 
bless him, I say! God bless him, whoever he 
is. O Jerry! my dear Jerry Wag! I feel as 
if I was a going tocry. How foolish! Well, 
I can’t help it, and that’s the truth.” And 
the good housewife wiped her eyes, and then 
threw her arms round the neck of her dearly 
beloved Wag, who, albeit that he was unused 
to the melting mood, found his eyes suddenly 
grow dim, and so they performed a weeping 
duet together. 

Much marvelling, of course, there was in 
the town and neighborhood at the steady in- 
crease in Mr. Wag’s “concern,” in spite of 
his very plain statement that a kind friend 
had advanced him a considerable sum. 

“ Who could that friend be?” was the puz- 
zling question, which no one could answer; 
but his unremitting attention to business, 
the punctuality of his payments, and other 
evidences of his prosperity, sufficed to insure 
him general respect, though certain envious 
busybodies would venture now and then fo 
hint significantly, that “all is not gold that 
glistens.” 

So matters went on pleasantly with the 
Wags, till winter, when Tom and his three 
sisters came home for the holidays, and the 
latter assisted their mother in preparing for 
the festivities of the season: 

It was Chrisimas eve, and the whole of the 
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family were congregated in the little back 
parlor, when young Jerry started up at the 
well-known sound of a customer at the shop 
door, at which he arrived with a hop, step 
and jump; and, jerking it open, beheld a 
little old gentleman wrapped in a large cloak. 

“ Please to walk in, sir,” said Jerry Wag. 

“Hush!” whispered the stranger, placing 
his forefinger on his mouth; “I want to sur- 
prise them. You're all together to-night, I 
suppose ?” 

“Yes sir,” replied Jerry, smiling, for he 
thought he knew to whom he was speaking. 

“That’s right,” said the odd elderly gen- 
tleman, advancing cautiously towards the 
darkest part of the shop and throwing off his 
cloak. “ Now for a Christmas frolic! Come 
here, you rogue! Why you’ve grown taller 
than me. That’s right! a thriving Wag! 
Now, mind, you go back as if nothing had 
happened, and give me hold of your coat-tail, 
so that I can’t be seen. That'll do. No 
laughing, you young monkey. There, step 
along.” 

Jerry did as he was bid, save that, though 
he bit his lips unmercifully, his risible mus- 
cles would not remain inactive; and thus the 
oddly joined pair made their way into the 
family apartment just as the eldest daughter 
had exclaimed, “ Now, mamma, it’s your turn 
to wish!” 

They were sitting in a semicircle before 
the fire, and the stranger and his shield, of 
course, stood behind them. 

“Heigho!” said Mrs. Wag; “ there’s only 
one thing I wish for to-night, and that is the 
addition of one more to our party.” 

“Name! name! You must name your 
wish!” cried three or four juvenile voices, in 
full glee. 

“TI wish I could tell you his name,” said 
Mrs. Wag, “but your father knows who I 
mean. Don’t you, my dear?” 

“T can’t mistake you, my love,” replied 
Jeremiah, affectionately, “and I wish he 
could see how happy we are. It would do 
his heart good, I really think.” 

“Who can he be!” exclaimed the eldest 
daughter. 

“Perhaps it’s somebody like me!” cried 
the little odd gentleman, stepping briskly 
forward. 

“It is! it is!’ shrieked mamma, and up 
jumped the whole party, and down went 
Mrs, Wag upon her knees, while, utterly un- 
conscious of what she did, her arms were 
clasped round the neck of her benefactor, 
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whose bodily frame, being unable to sustain 
her matronly weight, gave way, and so they 
rolled together on the floor. 

“Ha, ha, ha!” laughed the eccentric el- 
derly gentleman, as soon as he recovered 
breath, but without attempting to rise. “This 
is a Christmas gambol, eh! Master Wag?— 
eh! my merry little Wags? Needn’t ask you 
all how you are.” 

“ My dear sir!” exclaimed Jeremiah, “ allow 
me to assist you. I hope you are not hurt.” 

“Hurt!” cried the little gentleman, jump- 
ing up, and offering his hand to Mrs. Wag. 
“Hurt! Why, I feel myself twenty years 
younger than I did five minutes ago. Never 
mind, ma’am. Like Christmas gambols. 
Always did. Happen to have such a thing 
as a bunch of mistletoe, eh ?” 

“I am sure, sir,’ whimpered Mrs. Wag, 
“T shall never forgive myself. To think of 
taking such a liberty; I—I—can’t conceive 
how I could—” 

“As often as ever you please, my good 
lady,” said the eccentric, handing her to a 
chair; “ but sit down and compose yourself, 
while I shake hands all round.” And, turn- 
ing towards Jeremiah, he commenced the 
ceremony, which he went through with from 
the eldest to the youngest, calling them all 
by their. names, as correctly as though he 
were a constant visitor. 

A right merry Christmas eve was that. 
The young Wags were, ever and anon, 
obliged to hold their sides, as they laughed 
and screamed with delight at the funny 
stories told by the funny little old gentleman, 
who romped and played with them with as 
. much glee as though he had been the young- 
est of the party. So the hours passed quickly 
away till the unwelcome sound of “ bed- 
‘time ” was whispered among the little circle; 
and then one after another departed, until 
Mr. and Mrs. Wag were left alone with their 
honored guest. 

The hearts of both were full, and they be- 
gan to endeavor to express their feelings; 
but the singular old gentleman stopped them 
by saying: 

“Needn’t tell me. Know it all. Shall 
run away if you go on so. Remember, I 
told you I had more of the ‘ ready’ than I 
knew what to do with. Couldn’t have done 
better with it, eh? Out at interest now. 
Best sort of interest, too. More pleasure 
than receiving dividends, eh! Never was 
happier. So come, let us wind up for the 
night. I’ve a memorandum or two for you 
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in my pocket-book,” and he placed it on the 
table, and began to turn over divers papers, 
as he continued, “Hem! ha! Yes. Those 
two. You'd better take them, my good sir. 
They'll admit William and Stephen to 
Christ Church—what they call the Blue- 
Cvat School. Capital school, eh ?” 

“ My dear sir!” exclaimed Jeremiah. 

“ Don’t interrupt me, that’s a good fellow,” 
said the old gentleman. “Hem! Do you 
ever smoke a pipe ?” 

“Very rarely,” replied the wondering Mr. 
Wag. 

“Well,” continued his guest, “take that 
paper to light your next with. Put it in 
your pocket, and don’t look at it till ’m 
gone. Hem! Tom’s master says he will 
make a good scholar; so, if you’ve no objec- 
tion, I was thinking he might .as well go to 
college in a year or two. Not in your way, 
perhaps? Never mind. I know some of the 
big-wigs. See all right, and enter his name. 
Should have one parson in a large family, 
eh?” 

Here Mrs. Wag could no. longer refrain 
from giving vent to her overcharged feelings 
by certain incoherent ejaculations, which 
terminated in a flood of tears. 

“Humph!” said the old gentleman, “ my 
spectacles want wiping.” And he took the 
opportunity of rubbing them and blowing 
his nose, while Jeremiah was comforting the 
wife of his bosom, and telling her not to be 
so foolish, although he could scarcely avoid 
snivelling himself. 

“Hem! ahem!” resumed their guest; “I 
think I’ve got some of the mince pie sticking 
in my throat. Stupid old fellow to eat so 
much, eh ?” 

“ Better take another glass of wine, sir,” 
said Jeremiah. “Give me leave, sir, to pour 
it out?” 

“No, no!” exclaimed Mrs. Wag, starting 
up and smiling through her tears, “let me! 
Nobody else! God bless you, sir!” 

“And you, too!’ ejaculated the old gentle- 
man, gayly ; “come, that’s a challenge! Glass- 
es round! and then we must say good-night. 
Don’t let us make a dull end of a merry 
evening.” 

Warm benedictions were forthwith uttered, 
and the “compliments of the season ” were 
wished, with more than common sincerity, by 
all three, as their glasses met jingling together. 
Then, the whimsical guest tossed off his 
wine, jumped up, shook his hosts heartily by 
the hand, wished them good-night, and sal- 
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lied into the shop to find his cloak. Mr. and 
Mrs. Wag followed, and expressed a hope 
that he would honor their Christmas dinner 
by his presence on the following day; but 


all they could draw from him was: 

“Can’t promise. Ate and drank a little 
too much to-night, perhaps. Getting shock- 
ingly old. See how I am in the morning. 
Enjoyed myself this evening. A jolly set of 
Wags altogether. Merry Wags all, eh?— 
young and old. Well, well, wag along hap- 
pily, my dear Mr. and Mrs. Wag! Good- 
night!” And after once more shaking hands 
with them, he nimbly whisked himself out at 
the shop-door, and trotted across to the 
King’s Arms. 

No sooner were the worthy couple alone 
than curiosity led them to examine the piece 
of paper which their benefactor had presented 
to Jeremiah for the purpose of lighting his 
pipe, and it proved to be the promissory note 
which the latter had signed for the first 
thousand pounds. The donor’s intention 
was plain enough, as it was regularly can- 
celled, so Mrs..Wag was obliged to use her 
pocket handkerchief once more; and her 
spouse, after striding three or four times 
across the room, felt himself also under the 
necessity of taking out his and blowing his 
nose with unusual vehemence. Then they 
congratulated and comforted each other, and 
said their prayers, and offered up their thanks- 
givings with a fervor and sincerity that proved 
they were not unworthy of their good fortune. 
Then they retired to rest, though not imme- 
diately to sleep, for they were each beset by 
strange waking dreams, and beheld in their 
minds’ eye a black clerical Wag, two long- 
coated little blue Wags, with yellow nether 
investments, and other Wags of sorted sizes, 
but all very happy. 

On the following morning, being Christ- 
mas day, our fortunate shopkeeper equipped 
himself in his best apparel, and, before break- 
fast, stepped across the road, and found Mr. 
Titus Twist rubbing his eyes in his own 
gateway. Mutual salutations and “compli- 
ments of the season” were exchanged in 
good neighborly style, and then mine host 
exclaimed : 

“ There’s a box here for you, Master Wag, 
left by that queer little old gentleman. I’m 
sure he’s cracked! In he comes here yester- 
day, just after dark, posting in his own car- 
riage. Well, he orders up anything as we 
happened to have ready, and I sets him down 
to as good a dinner as ever any gentleman 
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need sit down to, though I say it, because 
why, you see, our larder’s pretty considera- 
bly well stocked at this season. So down he 
sits, rubbing his hands, and seeming as pleased 
as Punch, and orders a bottle of wine; but, 
before he’d been ten minutes at table, up he 
jumps, claps on his cloak and hat, and runs 
smack out o’ the house, and never comes 
back again till past eleven at night, when he 
pays his bill, and orders horses for six o’clock 
this morning.” 

“Is he gone, then?” exclaimed Jeremiah. 

“Off, sure enough,” replied Titus; “ but 
he’s left a great box for you, which I was 
just going to send over. So, I suppose, you 
and he have some dealings together.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Wag, “I shall have cause 
to bless and thank him the latest day I have 
to live; but I wish he had stopped here to- 
day. Well, God bless him, wherever he has 
gone. Hark ye, neighbor—you have often 
heard me speak of having a friend—well, 
that’s him. I don’t know why, but he’s 
taken a fancy to me, and my wife and family, 
and has done for us more than you’d believe, 
if I was to tell you. However, we can chat 
that over another day, as I can’t stop now, 
as Mrs. Wag and the children are waiting 
breakfast. But where’s the box? T’ll take 
it with me, if you please.” 

“If two of the strongest feltows in my 
yard can take it over, it’s as much as they 
can,” replied Titus. “ However, they shall 
try; and I hope you'll come over this after- 
noon and crack a bottle of my best to drink 
the little queer old gentleman’s health. But, 
mind me, he’s cracked to a certainty, and 
you'll find it out some of these days.” 

The box was accordingly delivered, and on 
being opened was found to contain a dozen 
separate packages, each directed for one 
member of the Wag family, the largest for 
Jeremiah the father, and the smallest for 
little Philip, a “ rising three” year old Wag. 
Their contents were far too various for pre- 
cise specification, but could not have been 
more judiciousiy appropriated nor more 
gratefully received, so that Christmas day 
was a day of rejoicing; and the only regret 
felt by one and all the Wags was that their 
very kind friend had not stayed to spend it 
with them. 

When the festive season was over matters 
went on as usual with Jeremiah, save that 
perhaps there was more of cheerfulness in 
his manner while pursuing his course of 
steady industry. The fact was that he never 
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now felt perplexed about money affairs, which 
were wont formerly to occupy much of his 
time by day, and cause him many sleepless 


hours by night. Those who had called for 
payment were as welcome as those who 
came to pay, and consequently his credit 
stood high; and the travellers and London 
houses strove, by tempting bargains and pe- 
culiar attention in “ selecting the best articles 


to complete his kind orders,” to keep his 
name upon their books. So he went on and 
prospered in all his undertakings, and in the 
course thereof visited the metropolis to make 
purchases, and, when there, called upon Mr. 
Goodfellow, who gave him a hearty welcome, 
but could not be persuaded to reveal the 
name of his eccentric client, though he scru- 
pled not to say that he was in good health, 
adding, with a smile, “ and in perfect posses- 
sion of his intellects.” 

Jeremiah next endeavored to worm the 
secret from his bankers, but with no better 
success. The partner who received him as- 
sured him that the steady inerease and re- 
spectability of his account had wrought such 
an impression in a quarter which he was 
not permitted to name, that their house 
would feel much pleasure in making advances 
whenever anything advantageous offered it- 
self for purchase. 

“Tt is wonderful!” exclaimed Jeremiah. 

“A good character, my dear sir,” observed 
the banker, “is everything in trade. We are 
dealers in money; and nothing pleases us 
more than placing it where we know it is 
safe, and have every reason to suppose it may 
be useful.” 

“But,” observed Jeremiah, “you know 
nothing about me.” 

“TI beg your pardon, Mr. Wag,” said the 
banker; “ you are what we call a good man, 
and have got a back.” 

“A back!” exclaimed the bewildered shop- 
keeper. 

“ Yes,” said the banker, smiling, “ that is, a 
good friend to your back; and though he 
chooses to keep himself in the background, 
depend upon it he’ll not forsake you so long 
as you go on as you have done. Therefore, 
buy away for ready cash as largely as you 
please, and we'll honor your drafts.” 

On this hint Jeremiah subsequently acted, 
by making purchases which enabled him to 
serve his customers “on terms that defied all 
competition.” Therefore, and by dint of 
strict attention and civility, his trade contin- 
ued to increase till he was obliged to add 
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warehouses to his shop, and employ a regu- 
lar clerk and collector, besides shopmen, por- 
ters and wagoners. 


In the meanwhile young Tom Wag studied 
Latin and Greek with a neighboring curate; 
William and Stephen were, in due course, 
admitted into the Blue-Coat School, and the 
education of the other children went on pre- 
cisely as had been recommended by their 
eccentric benefactor, whose advice Mr. and 
Mrs. Wag considered equivalent to com+ 
mands. Still they were often uneasy about 
him, and more particularly after another 
Christmas eve had passed without his ap- 
pearance. Poor Mrs. Wag was sure he was 
ill, and would occasionally charge him with 
unkindness for not letting her know, that 
she might go and nurse him. But again 
months and months rolled away, and at last 
autumn arrived, and with it brought the 
grand denouement of the mystery, as sud- 
denly as their former good luck. 

All the Wags who were at home were 
sitting round a tea-table in the little garden 
at the back of the house, and Mrs. Wag was 
sedately filling their cups, when one of the 
younger children exclaimed, “ Who’s that ?” 

Jeremiah looked round to where the child 
was gazing and beheld his benefactor stealth- 
ily approaching from the back door, with an 
arch smile on his countenance, as though 
wishing to take them by surprise; but per- 
ceiving that he was discovered, he stepped 
nimbly forward, according to his usual cus- 
tom, and holding out his hand, said: 

“ Well, my dear Wag, how are you? How 
are you, my dear Mrs. Wag?—and how are 
you, young Jerry Wag, Mary Wag, Sarah 
Wag, Henry Wag and Philip Wag?” 

All expressed their delight at his appear- 
ance, according to their different ages and 
abilities, but all were evidently delighted, 
and none more than the strange little gen- 
tleman himself, whose eyes sparkled with 
gratification as he took his seat, looked round 
at the joyous group, and begged to join their 
family party. Mrs. Wag felt somewhat trem- 
ulous at first, and doubtless her visitor per- 
ceived it, as he turned his attention to the 
little Wags till she had finished her table ar- 
rangements and handed him a cup of tea. 

“Thank you, my good lady,” said he, 
“that’s as it should be. All merry Wags 
together, eh ?” 

“ We—we—thank God!” whimpered Mrs. 
Wag; “we are. Yes! But it’s all your doing, 
sir. I wish I could thank you as I ought.” 
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Here Jeremiah, perceiving that his spouse 
was too nervous to make an excellent speech, 
“took up the cudgels” of gratitude; but, 
saving that there could be no doubt of his 
sincerity, displayed no great oratorical tal- 
ents. Brief, however, as his speeches, or 
rather ejaculations, were, the funny old gen- 
tleman stopped him by the apparently funny 
observation : 

“So, my good Jeremiah Wag, you don’t 
know where your father came from ?” 

“No sir, indeed,” replied the shopkeeper, 
marvelling at the oddity of the question. 

“ Well, then, I do,” said his benefactor; “I 
was determined to find it out, because the 
name is so uncommon. Hard work I had, 
though. Merchant, to whom he-was clerk, 
dead. Son in the West Indies. Wrote. No 
answer for some time—then not satisfactory. 
Obliged to wait till he came back. Long 
talk. No use. Well, well. Tell you all 
‘about it another day. Cut it short now. 
Found out a person who was intimate friend 
and fellow-clerk with your father. Made all 
right. Went down into the north. Got his 
register.” 

“Really, sir,” stammered Jeremiah; “ it 
was very kind of you, but I’m sorry you 
should have given yourself so much trouble; 
but I’m sure, if I have any poor relations 
that I can be of service to in employing 
them, now that your bounty has put me in 
the way of doing well, I shall be very glad, 
though I never did hear talk of any.” 

“No, Master Jeremiah,” said the eccentric 
old gentleman, “ you have no poor relations 
now, nor ever had; but your father had a 
good-for-nothing elder brother, who left home 
at an early age, after your grandmother’s 
death, and was enticed to go abroad by fair 
promises which were not fulfilled. So, not 
having anything agreeable to write about, he 
didn’t write at all, like a young scamp as he 
was, and when the time came that he had 
something pleasant to communicate, it was 
too late, as his father was no more, and his 
only brother (your father) was gone nobody 
knew where. Well, to make a short story of 
it, that chap, your uncle, was knocked about 
in the world, sometimes up and sometimes 
down, but at last found himself pretty strong 
upon his legs, and then made up his mind to 
come back to Old England, where he found 
nobody to care for him, and went wandering 
hither and thither, spending his time at 
watering-places, and so on, for several years.” 

“And pray, sir,” inquired Jeremiah, as his 


respected guest paused, “ have you any idea 
what became of him ?” 

“ Yes I have,” replied the little gentleman, 
smiling significantly at his host and hostess, 
“One day he arrived in a smallish town, 
very like this, and terribly low-spirited he 
was, for he’d been ill some time before, and 
was fretting himself to think that he had 
been toiling to scrape money together, and 
was without children or kindred to leave it 
to. No pleasant reflection that! Well, he or- 
dered dinner, for form’s sake, at the inn, and 
then went yawning about the room; and 
then he took his stand at the window, and, 
looking across the road, he saw the name of 
Wag over a shop-door, and then—You know 
all the rest! The fact is, I am a Wag, and, 
Jeremiah Wag, you are my nephew, and you, 
my dear Mrs. Wag, are my niece, and so let 
us be merry Wags together.” 

Here we might lay down the pen, were it 
not for our dislike to strut in borrowed plumes; 
and that inclineth us to inform the gentle 
reader that no part of this simple story is of 
our invention, except the last disclosure of 
the senior Wag’s relationship to his name- 
sake, which we ventured to add, fearing that 
the truth might appear incredible. The other 
facts occurred precisely as we have stated. 
An elderly gentleman, bearing a name more 
singular than Wag, returned home from India 
with a handsome fortune, somewhat more 
than a half century back, and sought in vain 
for relatives; but one day, from the window 
of an inn, at which he had arrived in his 
own dark-green travelling-chariot, he espied 
the shop of a namesake, whose acquaintance 
he instantly made. His expressed hope was 
to discover that they were connected by some 
distant tie of consanguinity; but failing in 
that object, after most minute investigation, 
he never withdrew his patronage. For many 
years he watched over the rising fortunes of 
the family, and as the young people arrived 
at maturity, provided for them as though they 
were his own children, to the extent of many 
thousand pounds; and when he died he left 
among them the whole of his property. Now, 
though the heart and conduct of this good 
man were truly benevolent, there can be no 
quéstion respecting the motive of his actions, 
for he often avowed it. He was determined 
to keep up the respectability of his name; and 
the few who now bear it move in a much 
higher circle than would have been their lot 
but for him whom they consider as the 
founder of their family. 
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A eroup of flashily-dressed men stood in 
the sitting-room of Wilson’s Exchange—then 
(1854) the principal hotel in San Francisco— 
puffing their after-breakfast cigars and en- 
gaged in lively conversation, fully half of 
which was sustained by one of the number 
who, as it appeared, had just arrived from 
the diggings. 

“Has Morrison Flat grown any since I was 
there last summer?” asked one of the party. 

“ Yes, a great deal,” replied the gentleman 
from the interior. “A great many new build- 
ings have been put up, most of them fire- 
proof—brick or stone. There are more 
miners, and they’re doing better than ever— 
rich strikes till you can’t rest. Dust is plenty 
and freely circulated, and the boys are all 
doing well when they attend to business.” 

“That’s good. And how long are you going 
to stay with us this time, Tom ?” 

“A week or ten days—perhaps a fortnight. 
I left the house in charge of Charley Williams, 
and you know he’s one of the most faithful 
men in the business.” 

“O, then we'll see a good deal of you. 
Drop in this afternoon or evening—you know 
the way, and will be well treated.” 

“Thank you, I’ll do so with pleasure.” 

The others having taken their departure, 
Tom Redburn took a seat in the rear part of 
the room, lighted a fresh cigar, and leaned 
back in his chair with an air of leisurely en- 
joyment. He appeared to be about thirty- 
five years old, a little over medium height, 
and strongly built. His eyes were black and 
deep set, features pale and regular, waving 
hair, heavy beard and mustache of jet black. 
He was elegantly dressed, and sported a mag- 
nificent diamond ring and pin, and a massive 
fob-chain, to which was attached one of 
Tucker’s costliest watches. His manner was 
easy and courteous—Tom Redburn prided 
himself upon his gentlemanly demeanor—but 
a little coarseness would occasionally crop 
out in his conversation, the result of his ha- 
bitual association with rough and reckless 
characters. The expression of his counte- 
nance was pleasing; and an unsophisticated 
observer would have taken him for a gentle- 
man of wealth and liberal tastes, unincum- 
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bered with business cares. But there were 
those who, watching him as he sat there 
smiling through the wreaths of blue vapor 
that curled about his head, compared him to 
a tiger couching for a fatal spring. 

He had not long been seated, when a tall, 
elderly gentleman, of dignified but careworn 
aspect, approached and accosted him. 

“Excuse me, sir, but I heard Morrison 
Flat mentioned in your conversation a few 
minutes ago. Do you reside there?” 

“ Yes sir,” replied Tom, rising and placing 
achair for the old gentleman. “Be seated, 
sir. Can I be of any service to you up that 
way ?” 

“T wish,” said the old man, “ to obtain some 
information, which you can perhaps furnish 
me, Do you know a lawyer at Morrison Flat 
named Leighton ?” 

“Lawyer? Leighton?” said Tom, musing- 
ly; then, as if a sudden thought had struck 
him, “O yes; you mean Walter Leighton ?” 

“Yes, Walter Leighton. What is he doing, 
and what are his circumstances ?” 

“Well, he is doing very little good, and his 
circumstances are what I would call rather 
precarious. If you have any claim against 
him you might as well put it in the fire, or at 
least lay it away for a good long spell.” 

“It is true, then. My poor boy! I heard 
that he had fallen into dissipated courses, and 
the fact that he has not written home for 
more than a year, and the strangely reticent 
and despondent tone of the last letter we re- 
ceived, confirmed the report. Still I could 
not, and cannot yet, believe that Walter is” 
irretrievably fallen. You do not think he is 
beyond recovery?” The old man’s voice 
quivered, and he raised his eyes appealingly 
to Tom’s face. 

“O no, no, no!” responded Tom, evidently 
moved by the sight of the old man’s distress; 
“T don’t mean to say that he is anything so 
bad as that. The fact is, Walter’s been ina 
hard streak of luck for some time and has got 
discouraged; but he has good stuff in him, 
and brains enough to carry him through 
when he once gets started on the right track 
again. Walter’s a gentleman, sir. I spoke 
too hastily at first—I would not have hurt 
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your feelings for the world, sir; but I did 
not know you were his father.” Tom’s voice 
and manner showed that his sympathies were 
touched. 

“O, thank you for so much encouragement,” 
said the old man, taking, Tom’s hand and 
pressing it warmly. “I will save my boy 
yet. I am not, however, his father, although 
for years he has been to me as ason, and I 
fondly hoped that he would stand to me in 
the stead of my own poor boy, whom I drove 
from home by my cruelty twenty-three years 
ago.” 

Tom started. 

“Twenty-three years ago!” he repeated, in 
a tone of surprise; and bending his eyes 
eagerly upon the old man, he seemed to await 
further revelations. 

“Yes, twenty-three years,” continued the 
old man, drearily. “It is a long time for a 
man to mourn his first-born and only son, not 
knowing whether he is alive or dead—not 
daring to conjecture what may have been his 
fate if dead, or what may be his condition if 
alive. He was a fine, handsome manly boy. 
I was proud of him, and his mother idolized 
him. In an evil hour I was led to believe 
him guilty of a grave offence. Without tak- 
ing sufficient pains to ascertain the facts, I 
charged him with the crime, and, regarding 
his solemn protestations of innocence a’ signs 
of impenitence and depravity, I treated him 
with the utmost severity—even his mother’s 
earnest entreaties failed to soften me towards 
him. I was then a hard, proud man; he had 
wounded my pride, and I was resolved to 
punish him. Yet God knows his punishment 
was light compared to what I was made to 
suffer.” 

The old gentleman paused to wipe the tears 
from his furrowed cheeks, and to restrain the 
emotions which threatened to overcome him. 
At length he said: 

“Pardon me for wearying you with the 
story of an old man’s sorrow. I forgot that 
it could have no interest for you.” 

“Go on, I beg of you, sir,” said Tom, who 
seemed to be strangely affected. “Your 
story interests me very much—more than you 
ean imagine.” 

The old gentleman proceeded. 

“ My poor boy bore manfully for a time the 
harsh discipline to which F subjected him, 
but always protesting against my cruelty, 
At length he suddenly disappeared. I was 
troubled at this, which I had not expected, 
but I kept my fears to myself, and tried to 


comfort myself with the thought that he 
would soon tire of the wretched life I was 
sute he must lead, and return to claim his 
father’s forgiveness and protection. My wife, 
however, gave way to the most violent grief, 
and, although she refrained from reproaching 
me in words, her sorrow continually accused 
me of having robbed her of her darling. 

“Not long after his flight I learned that 
my boy was innocent of the offence for which 
I had punished him. ‘My pride and self-com- 
placency were at once vanquished. My re- 
morse was extreme. I would have given 
worlds to clasp my noble boy—for whom my 
former admiration was now redoubled—in my 
arms and ask his forgiveness. But the mo- 
ment I was assured of his innocence I knew 
he would never return to me of his own 
accord. 

“TI immediately, however, took energetic 
measures to bring him home. I advertised 
for him in the leading papers of every State in 
the Union. I wrote to relatives and acquaint- 
ances far and near, and to the police authori- 
ties of the principal cities, offering a large 
reward for his return. I made several 
journeys in the hope of meeting with or hear- 
ing of him; but all in vain. During all these 
years I have not heard any tidings of him, 
nor obtained the slightest clue to his fate. 

“His mother’s grief and mine was partly 
assuaged, about three years after his de- 
parture, by the birth of a daughter, who has 
been to us all we could have hoped or wished; 
and when, some years later, the widow of a 
dear friend in dying committed her son, 
Walter Leighton, to my care, I took him into 
my household as a substitute for the son I 
had lost, and reared him as if he had been 
myown. His conduct justified my confidence 
in him, and the brilliant talents which he early 
displayed were a source of satisfaction and 
pride to me. When he had completed his 
studies and been admitted to the bar, I was 
surprised and grieved to learn his determina- 
tion to try his fortune in California, and only 
gave a reluctant consent in the hope that 
after a year or two of travel and adventure he 
would settle down more contentedly to the 
practice of his profession. It was not until 
after‘his departure I learned that a partial 
engagement existed between him and my 
daughter Alice, and that his migration was 
prompted by the romantic notion that he 
must achieve his own fortune before demand- 
ing the hand of an heiress in marriage. 

“My wife never abandoned the hope that 
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her own son was yet alive, and latterly she 
was strongly impressed with the idea that he 
was in California. Before her death, which 
occurred a few months since, she exacted 
from me a promise that I would seek him 
here. It is less with the hope of finding him 
than of rescuing Walter Leighton that Alice 
and I have made the voyage hither; yet it 
may be God’s will to restore to me my son. 
How it would rejoice my old heart to find 
him an honorable and useful man! but what- 
ever he might be, I would willingly give the 
remnant of this old life for the privilege of 
throwing myself at his feet, and saying, 
*Thomas Goldbrook, your father asks your 
forgiveness for the wrong he did you so many 
years ago!” 

The old man bowed his head and wept. 
As for Tom Redburn, his naturally pale 
cheeks became almost ghastly; his breath 
came in short quick gasps as if he were strang- 
ling; his hands gripped the arms of his chair 
until the blood almost started from his finger 
ends; his heavy mustache scarce hid the 
tremor of his lips, and the eyes that had often 
looked into the muzzles of levelled pistols 
without, blenching, were strangely clouded. 
Accustomed as he was to control his emotions 
under all circumstances of surprise or peril, 
he found it difficult on this occasion to re- 
sume his self-command. His strong will 
triumphed, however; and when Mr. Gold- 
brook, having overcome his outburst of grief, 
again looked up, he beheld Tom Redburn’s 
face as placid as a spring morning. 

“Tt is perhaps foolish to ask the question,” 
pursued Mr. Goldbrook, “but it can do no 
harm—have you ever met or heard of a man 

’ in this State named Thomas Goldbrook? He 
was in his thirteenth year when he left home, 
and if alive must now be near thirty-six. _He 
had black eyes and hair, and was thought to 
resemble me—but I am sadly changed from 
what I was then.” 

Tom Redburn had expected this question, 
and tried to prepare himself for it. Yet he 
hesitated and stammered a good deal in at- 
tempting to answer it evasively, and at length 
said: 

“Mr. Goldbrook, I find it impossible to 
withhold from you the slight ground of hope 
I am able to offer you; neither would I raise 
expectations that may be disappointed; you 
must not, therefore, allow yourself to be ex- 
cited by what I tell you, for nothing may 
come of it. I believe I have seen your son.” 

“Where? tell me where, that I may go to 


him instantly! O my God! where is he?” 
exclaimed the old man, springing to his feet, 
and seizing Tom Redburn by the shoulder. 
Tom, however, laid gentle hold of him and 
replaced him in his chair, saying: 

“ My dear sir, I warned you not to get ex- 
cited. I didn’t say I knew where your son 
was, or even that I had seen him—only that 
I believed I had seen him. Be calm now, sir, 
do.” 

“Pardon me,” said Mr. Goldbrook, “I could 
not help it. For years I have believed my 
son to be dead, and now the faintest assur- 
ance that he yet lives excites me beyond my 
self-control. But can you give me no clue to 
his whereabouts ?” 

“ Not at present,” replied Tom, “ but I may 
be able to do so soon. I suppose it was your 
intention to visit Mr. Leighton at Morrison 
Flat immediately ?” 

“Yes, I had thought of going there in a 
day or two; but Alice will remain here for 
the present, with a lady friend.” 

“Then .let me advise you also to remain 
here for the present—at least, until you hear 
further from me. I shall return to Morrison 
Flat by this afternoon’s boat, and I hope be- 
fore many days to send you some good news.” 

“T thought you would remain here a week 
or ten days.” 

“Thave changed my mind. “I return to- 
day.” 

“Why cannot I go with you?” 

“it would prevent your meeting with your 
son as early as you would if you stay here.” 

“T must stay then. But I have not yet 
learned your name. It was a strange provi- 
dence that led me to speak to you.” 

Tom drew a card from his pocket-book, 
wrote upon it the name “Thomas Redburn,” 
and handed it to Mr. Goldbrook, who looked 
at it attentively, and exclaimed: 

“Redburn! why, that was my wife’s omane 

“Indeed,” said Tom; “a curious coinci- 
dence. We may perhaps trace a relationship,” 

“TJ should think so, only that my wife had 
no near relatives of that name living. How- 
ever, we will inquire into it by-and-by. I 
must now go and give Alice the information 
I have gained from you. I will see you again 
before you leave ?” 

“Certainly. I will be in the hotel much of 
the time until I go to the boat.” 

When Mr. Goldbrook had left him, Tom 
Redburn lighted another cigar, crossed his 
legs, folded his arms, and stared fixedly at a 
dark spot in the wall opposite, as if he 
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expected some strange thing to manifest 
itself at that precise point. He watched it 
until he had smoked his cigar out, but 
nothing unusual appedred. Then he arose to 
his feet, stamped twice or thrice on the floor, 
said to himself in an audible voice, “yes, I 
am right,” and prepared to go out. 

Just then Mr. Goldbrook returned to him 
and said: 

“ My daughter wishes to see you, Mr. Red- 
burn. Will you accompany me to the ladies’ 
parlor ?” ‘ 

Tom readily assented. He desired the in- 
terview, although he dreaded it; his habitual 
coolness had so well-nigh deserted him while 
conversing with the father, how should he 
maintain his self-possession in the presence 
of the daughter, if she was the elegant and 
accomplished lady he had pictured to himself? 

He found her all he had imagined, and 
more; but her self-possession was so perfect 
that he found less difficulty than he had 
feared in retaining his own. 

Briefly and modestly she thanked him for 
the interest he had taken in the object of her 
and her father’s quest, and then proceeded to 
ask him two awkward questions: 

“From what my father has told me, I am 
satisfied that your sudden return to Morrison 
Flat is prompted solely by what he told you 
of our objects. Is it not so?” 

“Tt is,” he replied, after some hesitation. 

“Then pardon me for asking you what in- 
duces you to sacrifice your pleasure and con- 
venience, perhaps your business concerns, to 
the interests of persons who are entire 
strangers to you? Such sacrifices are not 
made without a motive.” 

“Pardon me, Miss Goldbrook, if I do not 
fully answer you now. I assure youl am not 
altogether disinterested, but my motive is not 
a mean one. Trust me, and you will not 
regret it.” 

“T will trust you: How soon shall we ex- 
pect news from you of Thomas—and of 
Walter?” 

“Of Walter in ten days at furthest; of 
Thomas in perhaps a fortnight—perhaps 
longer. California is a large State to hunt 
over for a lost man.” 

She gave him her hand at parting. He 
could not desist the temptation to press a kiss 
upon it, and when he found his rudeness was 
not very severely rebuked he was sorry it had 
not been her lips. Tom Redburn was an 
impudent fellow. 
Early in the afternoon of the second day 
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afterwards, the stage dropped Tom Redburn 
at the door of his own establishment in Mor- 
rison Flat. It was a large two-story brick 
building, the lower part of which was occu- 
pied by a liquor saloon containing two billiard 
tables, and a large room in which were a 
number of tables laden with the devices ap- 
purtenant to faro, Spanish monte, rouge-et- 
noir, roulette, and other diversions adapted to 
the elucidation of the great first principle of 
gaming that “The more you put down the 
less you take up.” The upper part of the 
building was divided into a number of small 
rooms, for the accommodation of short-card 
players, and for dormitories. 

Tom scarcely noticed the surprise occa- 
sioned by his sudden return, but hurried 
through the liquor saloon into the gambling 
room, then returned and inquired of a bar- 
keeper: 

“ Have you seen Walter Leighton to-day ?” 

“No,” was the reply; “he has not been 
here for four or five days. I guess he’s 
sick.” 

“T saw him a little while ago,” said a 
lounger, “down at Dick Sampson’s cabin, 
where he stops. I reckon he’s there now.” 

Tom called a boy and sent him after Leigh- 
ton, who presently put in an appearance. He 
was quite young—not more than twenty- 
seven or eight—and but for the marks of dis- 
sipation noble-looking. He was clad in a 
seedy suit which looked all the worse because 
it was originally of fine texture and genteel 
cut; his hat was the traditional “ shocking 
bad” one, and his naked toes protruded from 
his boots; his shirt had long cut the laun- 
dress’s acquaintance, and its color was guiltless 
of a tie. He appeared to feel his degradation 
painfully, but it was unnoticed by the people 
he met—they were accustomed to the 
spectacle; he was not. 

Tom Redburn greeted him cordially. 

“T want to see you privately, Walter,” said 
he. “Let us go up to my room. You look 
shaky, and blue about the gills. Shall I mix 
you something ?” 

“Nothing, I thank you,” replied Leighton, 
as much to Tom’s satisfaction as surprise. 

When the key had been turned on their 
privacy, Tom said: 

“Walter, I’ve been considerably astonished 
within the last few days, but not more so than 
by your declining to drink just now. How 
long has this been going on ?” 

“For about a week,” said Walter. _ 
“And what has brought it about ?” 
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“T will tell you if you promise not to 
ridicule my sentimentalism.” 

“Ridicule it? no indeed! Why, Walter, 
you don’t know me, old fellow. I’ve hardly 
begun to know myself, in fact. You'd hardly 
believe, now, that only three days ago I was 
overcome with sentiment until I whimpered 
like a schoolgirl. Go on, if you please.” 

“Well, the first thing that checked me was 
a dream of my mother. She seemed to gaze 
upon me with a look of mingled pity and re- 
proach. At last she said, ‘ Walter, it is time 
to rise’ I awoke, and lay awake till daylight 
thinking over my dream. ‘It is time to rise,’ 
I repeated to myself when I got up and put 
on my clothes; and though my stomach 
craved its usual stimulus I did not go after it. 
I suffered much from nervousness during 
the day; but Dick Sampson prepared me a 
strong decoction of Chili pepper, which 
soothed my nerves and stimulated my appe- 
tite so that I was able to eat a little. I had 
some terrible dreams that night, but I 
dreamed that my mother came to me again, 
smiling, and said, ‘ Walter, go on!’ 

“The next was a day of torment; but my 
physical sufferings were trifling compared to 
my mentalagony. I was comparatively sober. 
The glamour with which liquor had shrouded 
my senses was dispelled, and I could see my- 
self the degraded wretched being I was and 
am—a miserable sot, the butt of disreputable 
persons, the scorn of respectable people, de- 
pendent on the bounty of a coarse and 
illiterate miner for a shelter and a place to 
lay my head! I hardly know how I refrained 
from laying violent hands on myself; I be- 
lieve Dick Sampson feared some such thing, 
for he staid with me all day, and watched me 
closely. The night brought me some refresh- 
ing slumber, and in my dreams a dear friend 
bent over me, kissed me, and spoke words of 
forgiveness and encouragement. I have ever 
since been growing stronger in mind and 
body.” 

“T can tell you,” interrupted Tom, “the 
name of the angel of your dreams—Alice 
Goldbrook.” 

“ How do you know that ?” 

“T have seen her, and talked with her.” 

“When? where?” 

“A few days ago,in San Francisco. She 
and her father have come to look after you, 
and a truant son and brother who ran away 
from paternal discipline many years ago.” 

“Good God!” exclaimed Walter, shrinking 
back into his chair. 
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“The old gentleman,” continued Tom, 
“would have come up here immediately to 
visit you, but I persuaded him to remain at 
the Bay until he heard from me again.” 

“O, bless you for that, Tom!” exclaimed 

Walter, springing from his seat; “they must 
not see me. I will hide myself in some re- 
mote place, where they will not hear of me 
again.” 
“Not so fast, old fellow,” replied Tom, 
pushing him back into his seat; “I have 
promised that they shall see you soon, and 
I always keep my word. Don’t interrupt 
me. Of course, I intend that they shall see 
you only under favorable circumstances. 
They don’t know the worst, perhaps, but they 
know enough, and they will forgive all. They 
will not wait long to see you. You must pre- 
pare yourself. You must commence practice 
again.” 

The idea seemed to Walter so absurd that 
he actually laughed, 

“T have no office,” said he, “nor so much 
as a last year’s almanac in the way of library.” 

“Never mind that,” said Tom; “I have 
thought of it, and I have arranged a plan 
which cannot fail to bring you out all right if 
you will only promise to be guided by me.” 

“T am helpless of myself. I promise.” 

“Listen. I hold myself in a great measure 
responsible for your fall; I will set you on 
your feet again. I had promised myself the 
satisfaction of reforming your intemperate 
habits, but you’ve cheated me of that. You 
can take no further advantage of me—I have 
your promise. There are five hundred dol- 
lars in that purse. Go and clothe yourself in 
the best suit you can find, leave a little change 
with the barber, and return here as soon as 
you can.” 

“Tom Redburn—God bless you!” The poor 
fellow broke down with emotion, and could 
not utter another word, but stood wringing 
Tom’s hand and sobbing like a child. 

“ There, there,” said Tom, shaking him off; 
“don’t be a baby. There is no time to lose 
now. We'll talk about gratitude hereafter.” 

So Walter dried his tears and went. The 
sensation of possessing so much money gave 
him courage, and such an air of dignity that 
the clothiers and other tradesmen he patron- 
ized waited upon him with alacrity. In a 
short time he was so completely transformed 
that his worst enemy would hardly have 
recognized him. When he returned to Tom 
Redburn, that fastidious person declared him 
faultless except in one particular. 
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“ Here,” said he, “is a watch and chain I 
picked up at the Bay. Wear them until I 
call for them. And now, go immediately and 
see Judge Molthrop. He has offered his 
office and library for sale, with the intention 
of returning to the States. Don’t leave him till 
you make a bargain with him, and come to 
me for the funds.” 

“But, Tom, how am I to repay you?” 

“Nonsense! I am in your debt more than 
you have any idea of; and besides, I have a 
great deal of business for you, as soon as you 
are ready for it.” 

On the following day bills were posted an- 
nouncing that the Magnolia building—Red- 
burn’s establishment—with all its fixtures and 
furniture, was for sale, and referring parties 
wishing to purchase to Walter Leighton, Esq., 
attorney, in the office lately occupied by 
Judge Molthrop. The announcement caused 
many prominent citizens to drop into the 
saloon, from curiosity and other motives. In 
the mines at that time no disgrace was at- 
tached to Redburn’s profession, and no one 
was ashamed to enter a gambling or drinking 
saloon. 

“Well,” said a portly, well-dressed man, 
from whose waist dangled a massive seal cut 
from auriferous quartz, “ wonders will never 
cease! Now, if I thought that Walter Leigh- 
ton would keep straight, I’d give him the suit 
our ditch company’s going to commence 
against the Great American Water Company. 
I used to think he was a match for the oldest 
of them. But this is a mighty big thing, and 
I don’t like to risk him on so short a 
probation.” 

“T’ll guarantee him,” said Tom Redburn. 

“Well,” said the other, “if you say so, I’ll 
do it. I never knew you to be mistaken in a 
man.” 

Again that day Tom Redburn’s guarantee 
sent Walter a client with a liberal fee. Busi- 
ness flowed in upon him. Some of Judge 
Molthrop’s clients declined to trust him, but 
many of them, by the judge’s advice, left their 
business in his hands. He seemed at asingle 
bound to have regained the respect and most 
of the confidence of his fellow-citizens. His 
extraordinary “turn of luck,” as it was called, 
did not fail to excite envy and jealousy. One 
day a pettifogger, who spent most of his in- 
come at the Magnolia, yet managed to pre- 
serve his physical and mental balance, 
accosted Tom Redburn in a crowd, with some 
warmth: 

“Tom, why do you take so much pains to 
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send business to Walter Leighton? I’ve been 
a better customer to you than he has been, 
and I don’t get drunk. You'll get in trouble 
by recommending such a man as he is, that 
can’t take care of himself.” 

“My friend,” replied Tom, curtly, “if you 
had half his brains you wouldn’t have any 
occasion to be jealous of him.” 

The crowd laughed immediately, and the 
pettifogger retreated. 

Tom was on good terms with the editors of 
the two local papers. As soon as he had got 
Walter fairly under way, he called upon them, 
bearing presents of various appetizing cordials 
and refreshing beverages, and induced them 
to publish divers paragraphs, announcing 
Walter’s succession to Judge Molthrop’s office 
and business, and the commencement of im- 
portant suits in which he had been retained 
as counsel. These paragraphs were couched 
in complimentary terms, and produced an 
excellent effect. 

On the tenth day after Tom Redburn’s in- 
terview with Mr. Goldbrook and his daughter, 
the latter were sitting in the parlor of Wilson’s 
Exchange, silent and anxious. The time had 
passed very tediously to them; the novelties 
of the Golden City had grown wearisome, and 
they had more than once regretted having 
committed themselves to Redburn’s direction. 
What if he should fail them? His interest in 
them was probably only a sudden fancy, 
which would fleet as quickly as itcame. And 
then, what meant those strange phrases and 
mysterious allusions (they were ignorant of 
the dialect of the green cloth) which they 
had once or twice heard in connection with 
Redburn’s name? However, the appointed 
time had nearly expired, and if he did not re- 
deem his promise they would be free to act 
as they thought best. 

“Do you think we will hear from Mr. Red- 
burn to-day, father?” asked Alice. 

“T hope so, my dear,” said Mr. Goldbrook, 
“but yet [ can’t help doubting.” 

“Is Mr. Redburn a relative of yours?” in- 
quired a young man who had been a fellow- 
passenger with them on the steamer, and who 
appeared to be deeply sensible of Alice’s at- 
tractions and his own worthiness. 

“ Not that we know of,” she replied. 

“Did you ever know him before?” he 
asked. 

“Never.” 

“Do you know what business he follows?” 
“T do not—I never inquired.” 

“Then I will tell you; he is one of the 
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most notorious gamblers in California. He 
has a large gambling-house at Morrison Flat, 
and is worth a great deal of money, won by 
cards. Is it not so, sir?” said he, to a gentle- 
man who sat opposite. 

“Tt is true,” replied the person appealed 
to; “ but he has the reputation of being per- 
fectly fair in his profession, and his word is 
as good as any man’s bond. He is known as 
‘Gentleman Tom.’” 

Alice and her father looked at each other 
in dismay. The stranger’s testimony in re- 
gard to Tom’s probity had little weight with 
them. They could not conceive of an hon- 
orable gambler. 

Just then the clerk entered and handed 
Mr. Goldbrook a letter and a package of 
newspapers. The letter was from Tom, and 
very brief. It referred to the papers for tid- 
ings of Walter, and promised definite news of 
Thomas Goldbrook in a short time. The 
papers were the Morrison Flat Enquirer and 
Argus, in which were marked paragraphs 
conveying more encouraging tidings of Wal- 
ter Leighton than they had dared to hope 
for. 

“Tf he is a gambler,” said Alice, “he has 
kept his word so far. But if Walter had fal- 
len so low as he represented to father, how 
has he become so suddenly prosperous, and 
why do the papers speak so highly of him? 
There is some mystery about this. Father, 
we had better go to Morrison Flat imme- 
diately.” 

The next mail brought two letters from 
Walter. They were penitent, but manly and 
hopeful. They alluded, however, only in gen- 
eral terms to his late wretched condition and 
present flattering prospects, but furnished no 
elucidation of the mystery which perplexed 
Alice. The letter to Mr. Goldbrook had this 
postscript: 


“P.S. Mr. Redburn wishes me to request 
you, and I join him in so doing, to defer your 
intended visit to this place until you have 
definite information from him in regard to 
your son, which he promises will be very soon. 
I am not in his councils in regard to this 
matter, but I have great faith in his discre- 
tion.” 


Alice pondered long over this postscript. 
At length an idea struck her, but she kept it 
to herself, although it grew almost to a con- 
viction. “We will still trust him, father,” 
she said, and Mr. Goldbrook assented. 

A purchaser was soon found for Tom Red- 
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burn’s establishment, and he proceeded at 
once to close his business. He had been very 
fortunate, and had invested large sums of 
money in San. Francisco property and in 
hydraulic mines. The cash in his various 
“ banks” at closing amounted to near a hun- 
dred thousand dollars. According to all pre- 
cedents, he ought to have devoted his build- 
ing to the uses of a mission, or an asylum for 
decayed gamblers and drunkards, but his 
moral and religious training had been so long 
neglected that he never thought of what he 
should have done. 

Walter Leighton had regained his old firm- 
ness of port and freshness of appearance, and 
had become so accustomed to his new cir- 
cumstances as to be perfectly at his ease in 
every society. His business increased so 
rapidly that his energies were taxed to keep 
pace with it. His “luck” was a staple sub- 


ject of conversation, and the more it was 


talked about the greater it grew. 

It was then that Mr. Goldbrook received a 
brief note from Tom Redburn, inviting him 
and his daughter to meet Walter Leighton 
and Thomas Goldbrook at the American 
Hotel in Morrison Flat, “as soon,” said the 
note, “ as you can come.” 

Two days, thereafter, they were whirled 
by the stage to the door of the hotel, where 
they were received with great politeness by 
Tom Redburn in person, and escorted to the 
apartments he had caused to be especially 
prepared for their reception. “And now,” 
said he, “ while you brush off the dust I will 
fetch the truant and the prodigal.” 

Presently he returned ushering in Walter 
Leighton. The meeting was a very affecting 
and affectionate one. Tom Redburn (doubt- 
less he had no right to look on) envied Wal- 
ter Leighton when Alice encircled his neck 
with her arms and pressed her lipstohis. In 
spite of the stern stoicism in which he had 
schooled himself for many years, some tears 
were wrung from him by the scene, though 
he afterward humorously described it as a 
“ triangular passage-at-arms.” 

“But you promised, Mr. Redburn,” said 
Mr. Goldbrook, interrupting the billing and 
cooing of the remated turtle-doves, “ to bring 
my son—Thomas, where is he ?” 

“ Father,” said Tom Redburn, dropping on 
one knee and bending his head reverently, 
“if you can receive me, such as I am, and 
forgive me for the years of sorrow I have 


caused you, I am your son, Thomas Gold- 
brook.” 
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“Come to my heart, my dear boy!” cried 
the old gentleman. “For whatever you may 
have been, I forgive you as freely as I feel 
that you have forgiven me.” And they clasped 
each other in a close embrace. 

“ My brother! I knew it!” exclaimed Alice, 
laying violent hands upon Tom, and hugging 
and kissing him with real feminine fervor. 

“My more than brother! my generous 
preserver!” cried Walter, rescuing the victim 
from his sister’s hands, and folding him in a 
hearty masculine embrace. 


Ballou’s Monthly Magazine. 


Walter Leighton is now a distinguished 
advocate of San Francisco, where his accom- 
plished wife is one of the leaders of society. 
Some promising olive-branches have gathered 
around his table. Old Mr. Goldbrook and 
Tom are permament members of the house- 
hold, the latter, who bids fair to remain an 
old bachelor, having become quite an exem- 
plary member of society, and a director in 
many useful and benevolent enterprises. 
As a son, brother and uncle, those who 
know best declare that he is incomparable. 


How shall we meet in our future home? 
As we parted here on earth? 
Will the spirit carry its loves and hates 
Into the heavenly birth? 
Will the heart be moved, in that world of bliss, 
By the feelings that stirred its depths in this? 


When we meet with the lost ones, face to face, 
In the light of that better shore, 

Will the cankering cares of this changeful life 
And its harassing doubts be o’er? 

Then, Father above! speed on the day 

When the mists of earth shall be cleared away! 


HOW SHALL WE MEET? 


BY E, E. BROWN. 


/ Year after year our round we tread, 


In a spirit of sad unrest, 
Striving to hold, with clinging clasp, 
The phantom joy to our breast; 
Heaping dust o’er hopes that have died, 
And smiling above the graves we hide. 


Father divine! O, teach us how 
To patiently wait thy will; 
To bear the burdens upon us laid, 
And trust in thy goodness still ; 
Till death shall the pearly gates undo, 
And swing them aside to let us through. 


Yes, he loved her—dearly ! 
He had done some mad things before in 
the course of his life, and yet, I think, never 
any that seemed to him so utterly insane as 
this. He sat quietly on the piazza of the 
Clarendon, puffing away at his cigar, pre- 
tending to himself that he was making up his 
betting-book for the next day’s races, but all 
the time seeing a lovely fair face, and the 
entrancing winning smile of a pair of deep 
violet eyes. 

He was an odd fellow, and yet, with all his 
eccentricities, I know no one who possessed 
more friends than Erroll Courtnaye. You 
would hardly call him a handsome man—his 
features were too irregular—yet there was 
something better than beauty in his high 
white forehead and frank brown eyes that 
always met yours so fearlessly, and a fascina- 
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BY DORA DALE, 


tion in his low tones and gentle courtly man- 
ners that was felt by men as well as women. 
He had been a good deal of a wanderer; 
Paris, London and Vienna knew him almost 
as well as New York and Philadelphia, and 
rumor had bestowed his hand and affections 
upon the different beauties of a dozen sea- 
sons; but, notwithstanding, he came back to 
America, feeling that it was good to be at 
home again with an untouched heart. Per- 
haps he rather prided himself upon his extra 
fastidiousness, and, therefore, it was some- 
thing of a shock when he discovered that his 
safeguards had fallen at one blow—gone down 
like a house of cards under the soft white 
hand of Cecil Adair. 

Courtnaye had met her first at Harewood, 
that dangerous hotbed of the dolce-far-niente, 
where more flirtations budded, and then blos- 
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somed into engagements, than at any other 
country-seat in the State. Beautiful Ida 
Lechmere knew so well what elements pro- 
moted harmony that she avoided discords by 
a species of clairvoyance, and you were sure 
of meeting only the most charming and de- 
lightful people in the mansion of which she 
was chatelaine. Cecil and she had been 
friends from their earliest girlhood, and per- 
haps their affection for each other was all the 
more sincere because they never raved about 
it, after the manner of gushing women. And 
Mrs. Lechmere knew just what a favor she 
was doing Cecil when she invited her for a 
fortnight at Harewood, without including 
Mrs. Meredith and Tina. 

Cecil was an orphan, and had been left 
under the guardianship of her father’s only 
sister, a wealthy widow, with one daughter. 
A clever, scheming woman, though of fiery 
temper, she kept upon good terms with Cecil 
only because of what the world would say 
did she cast her off—for Cecil, just now, was 
a reigning belle, and Tina Meredith’s little 
candle had been extinguished in the blaze of 
her cousin’s success. We called her “the 
Refuser,” after the heroine of one of Lau- 
rence’s novels; I think that even that tran- 
scendent personage had not a larger list of 
killed and wounded. And Cecil carried such 
a charm with her—she was so kind and gen- 
tle even when she put love away from her— 
that the man who dared to accuse her of 
being a coquette would have found himself 
blackballed even by those who had suffered 
most for the sake of her blue eyes. 

Erroll Courtnaye had unconsciously inter- 
ested her, simply because he had seemed in 
no haste to worship at her shrine, and she 
made some little exertion (rare effort for 
Cecil!) to become acquainted with him. 
She really began to like him, in her calm 
way, during their sojourn at Harewood, and 
was aware of being gratified when she met 
him, a few weeks later, at hot, dusty, tire- 
some Saratoga.« She was staying at the 
Clarendon, with quite a large party, including 
the Merediths and Lechmeres, but had found 
it somewhat stupid until the day she hap- 
pened to meet Courtnaye, walking down to 
the springs. And this brings me back to the 
evening when Courtnaye first admitted to 
himself that his fate had met and conquered 
him at last—that he loved Cecil Adair. 

One of Erroll Courtnaye’s best gifts was his 
unerring tact; tact so delicate and trust- 
worthy that it almost resembled the quick 
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instincts of women, who reason invariably 
from their hearts, never their heads. He was 
clever as well as eccentric, and he had no 
mind to lay his heart’s best jewels at Cecil’s 
feet, to be rejected as scores of others had 
been. So many men had loved her, dare he 
be presumptuous enough to imagine that he 
would succeed where they had failed? Most 
women can be reached through their univer- 
sal fault, vanity; unassailable here, alas! for 
Cecil ignored herself and her own loveliness 
persistently; verily the man who laid siege 
to that hitherto impregnable fortress had no 
small task before him. As he sat pondering 
thus, in a dreamy sort of way, he caught a 
snatch of the conversation going on in the 
smoking-room behind him. 

“Tt’s all very well, I admit, to say that 
there’s nothing like a charge with the bayo- 
net,” said Captain Delmar, in hot dispute 
with Erricson, a brother officer; “but you 
could never have carried those rifle-pits in 
that way. Depend upon it, it was our masked 
batteries that saved you.” 

His frank, peculiarly merry smile danced 
in Courtnaye’s brown eyes, as he rose and 
threw his cigar over the railing. 

“ You have seen too many bayonet charges, 
my queen,” he said, to himself. “ I’ll borrow 
a hint from Delmar’s theory, and see what 
masked batteries amount to.” And having 
thus apparently settled the point with him- 
self, he sauntered indoors, and sat down to 
ecarte with Erricson, which lasted, I am sorry 
to say, into the “ wee sma’ hours.” 

Tina Meredith would never pardon me if 
she knew that she had not yet received no- 
tice in this veritable history, but, being a de- 
cided character in her own peculiar line, she 
deserves a paragraph by herself. It depends 
upon what light you look at Tina in, whether 
you like her, or quite the contrary. If you 
are a man you would rave about her hair— 
fine as silk and of the lightest brown—think 
that her babyish pouting red lips, and her 
wide-opened gray eyes, that smiled one mo- 
ment and filled with tears the next, were the 
most lovable orbs you ever looked into. I 
have no doubt that you would be fascinated 
with her droll childish mistakes, and her 
frank (?) way of showing up other women’s 
failings; yes, indeed, sir, you would be just 
dolt enough for all such blunders. Whereas, 
a woman in your place would take, possibly, 
three minutes to discover that the innocent- 
looking eyes could be wonderfully clever in 
their own interests, and that the pretty soft 
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white kitten could scratch sometimes, and 
scratch venomously, But then, of course, 
you would accuse me of “feminine jealousy ” 
if I told you all this unglossed truth about 
pretty Miss Meredith; O dear! what blind 
bats you men are, where women are con- 
cerned. So I will merely add that Tina 
Meredith, at eighteen, was the most artful 
little cat I ever had the pleasure of knowing, 
and that if I were to pick out my most deli- 
cate and subtle colors with which to paint 
her portrait, I never could do her justice. 

Tina and her lady-mamma were a finely 
matched pair; what one did not manceuvre 
for ‘the other did, and, between them, they 
were pretty sure to be successful in any plan 
that they undertook. Some months previous 
Mrs. Meredith had quietly hinted to Tina 
that Erroll Courtnaye was “decidedly the 
best,” and they were both very heartily vexed 
when Ida Lechmere wrote that she “had 
room but for one more—so sorry! shall ex- 
pect the Merediths in October.” Very often, 
during the year that Tina had exercised her 
wiles upon the unsuspecting men of her ac- 
quaintance, Cecil had noticed, with secret 
amusement, the many artifices which her 
cousin resorted to when she wished to entice 
Cecil’s lovers away; and had smiled her calm, 
securely indifferent smile as man after man 
held steadfast to his allegiance to herself. 
But perhaps the secret of Cecil’s amusement 
lay in the fact that she cared so little for them ; 
would she permit Tina to quietly undermine 
her in what touched her more nearly ? 

I think you would go far to find a prettier 
picture than Tina Meredith, as she sat in her 
rose-lined basket-phaeton, holding her pink 
and white reins in her mites of hands, and 
looking up into Courtnaye’s face with a child- 
ish expression of intense interest, as he en- 
deavored to explain to her the merits of the 
different horses entered for that day’s races, 
Pretty creature! she had skillfully extracted 
all the information needful from Mr. Lech- 
mere at breakfast, and had “hedged” her 
bets with a degree of cleverness calculated to 
inspire admiration in the oldest habitue of 
the turf; but that did not prevent her from 
displaying charming ignorance, or from pay- 
ing flattering attention to every word that 
fell from Courtnaye’s lips. Cecil, coming 
down the piazza with Ida Lechmere and 
Captain Delmar, had full benefit of the 
tableau. 

“O Cecil! do hurry,” called Tina, as they 
came within speaking distance. 


“T have 


asked Mr. Courtnaye to go with me—you 
don’t mind, dear? Your silver-gray dress 
and cerise trimmings are lovely, but 1 could 
not have the conscience to ask you to spoil 
their effect against these rose-colored cush- 
ions. It’s so dreadful to be confined to cer- 
tain colors.” And she gave. a plaintive sigh, 
and shook her brown curls solemnly. 

“To be sure, green doesn’t suit you,” said 
Ida Lechmere, returning the pin thrust with 
tranquillity, though she knew it was aimed at 
Cecil, not her matchless self. “I noticed you 
last evening; never wear that dress again, 
dear. Cecil, I don’t think my phaeton cush- 
ions will quarrel with your taste if you like 
to drive over to the races with me.” 

Now, be it remembered, that Tina’s scratch 
was repaid with compound interest, for (am- 
bitiously desiring to meet Cecil on her own 
ground) Tina had rashly ventured to array 
her pretty person in a pale sea-green dress, at 
the hop the night before, and had been pun- 
ished for her temerity by looking almost 
ghastly, for the first time in her life. And 
secondly, if there was anything that she en- 
vied Mrs. Lechmere, it was her phaeton, 
with its lapis lazuli lining and liveries, and 
her beautifully matched roans, now tossing 
their impatient heads in the sunshine. So 
she gnashed her teeth mentally at the fair 
and imperious Ida, but whispered softly to 
Courtnaye, with dewy eyes and a grieved 
child lip: 

“T didn’t quarrel with Cecil, but Ida is so 
very odd! I never could wound the feelings 
of others as she does.” And Courtnaye, be- 
ing shrewd and wise in his generation, did 
not suffer his secret enjoyment to escape him, 
but gave her some pretty nothing in reply, 
over which she smiled as delightedly as a 
child with a bon-bon. 

The somewhat scattered party arrived at 
the race-course in due time and met on the 
stand; Cecil and Mrs. Lechmere with a cer- 
tain distinguished major-general, and his 
chief of staff, Colonel Creighton, in attend- 
ance. But the general, though a superb sol- 
dier and matchless tactician in his own 
proper place, was sadly out of his orbit in the 
society of the grandes dames, and Cecil was 
conscious of being bored, as he stood talking 
at her elbow; and she wondered, with a 
touch of secret vexation, why Courtnaye con- 
sidered it necessary to remain glued to Tina's 
side, when Delmar and Erricson were also 
talking with that pretty plotter. And then 
she scolded herself for the vexation, and pick- 
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ing up her lorgnette endeavored to take a 
little interest in the horses as they were being 
led up and down by their fancifully attired 
jockeys. 

To those of us who have been season after 
season at the races, there is nothing more 
stupid than a rechauffee of a morning on the 
grand stand, neither am I enough of an 
adept in turf language to give you a good 
description of a,race between the far-famed 
“Kentucky” and a rival favorite, “ Wild 
Rose.” On that special day there was noth- 
ing very exciting to chronicle, for “ Ken- 
tucky” fairly walked over the course, and 
the field was badly beaten. And I should 
not have taken you out to the races at all, 
were it not to tell you of a little incident 
that befell Cecil, and was the first gleam of 
her awaking from her unconsciousness. 

At the conclusion of the races Mrs. Lech- 
mere telegraphed across to Cecil her desire 
to leave immediately, before the rush, as she 
knew that her roans were apt to be restless 
in a crowd. They were sitting near the 
staircase, and ought to have managed the 
matter easily, but somehow, through the 
gaucherie of the general aforesaid, they got 
to the head of the flight just as everybody 
else in the vicinity started also. Cecil ab- 
horred a crush, so she drew back a step or 
two, and braced herself against the railing, 
until, seeing that Ida was half way down, and 
not wishing to be far enough behind to cause 
annoyance, she moved forward again. Just 
as she set her foot on the second step there 
was a sort of creak—a crash! and the crowd 
swayed back against the stand as the upper 
half of the railing broke and fell; fortunately 
outward. Cecil almost lost her balance, not 
quite; but Colonel Creighton, who was just 
behind her, flung his arm around her waist, 
and lifted her up on the stand again. But 
for a second she had been in a really perilous 
position, and she was glad to get into the 
nearest seat, and shut her eyes ‘for a brief 
moment, as the noise and panic surged below 
her. She had not even collected her scat- 
tered senses sufficiently to thank Colonel 
Creighton for his timely aid. (Do not weave a 
romance or a probable lover out of the colonel ; 
he was a married man with several children, 
and staid enough to have been president of 
this glorious land!) She had hardly recovered 
from her dizziness when some one put a bot- 
tle of strong aromatic salts in her hand, and 
said, his calm low voice having a strange 
tremor: 
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“You are not hurt? I have had a horrible 
fright about you!” 

She opened her eyes; Erroll Courtnaye 
was standing beside her, a trifle paler than 
usual, and looking down at her with an un- 
concealed thankfulness, that, for some reason, 
brought the color and bloom back to her 
lovely face. 

“Hurt? no, only a little giddy,” she said; 
and then, somehow, she found herself with 
her hand in his, thanking him, and—well! 
I can’t tell you what made that amused smile 
quiver under Colonel Creighton’s mustache 
as he watched them. His turn came an in- 
stant after, although he disclaimed the tlranks 
so gracefully spoken with Cecil’s loveliest 
smile; and then Tina was seized with one of 
her helpless demons, and sent a messenger to 
beg Courtnaye to find her phaeton, and he 
was obliged to go back to her, and leave 
Cecil to be escorted down the lower stair- 
case by Delmar and Creighton. Ida Lech- 
mere never gushed, but she possessed her- 
self of Cecil’s hands, and uttered several 
warm thanksgivings because of her escape; 
and then she dismissed her groom, and told 
Delmar that he might ride “tiger”. for the 
nonce, and protect them from the roans’ 
restive tricks on the way home. 

I have told you that Cecil was very calm 
and tranquil (in this, as Mr. Grant White 
says, “non-emotional age,” all our heroines, 
and many of our real personages endeavor to 
repress all enthusiasm, you know;), but her 
calmness and tranquillity did not extend 
much below the surface, and her heart beat 
high and warm in her bosom as she drove 
home that morning. Her repose was a spe- 
cies of armor, under which she hid her real 
fire and depth, and she had acquired it from 
her dread of Mrs. Meredith and Tina, at first, 
until now it had grown to be second nature. 
For Mrs. Meredith could be both stingingly 
disagreeable and openly violent, a combina- 
tion which, you must allow, would be trying 
to the nerves and temper of any one who was 
dependent upon her, as Cecil was to a cer- 
tain exteut. Notin a pecuniary sense, thank 
fortune; though no heiress, she had a very 
nice income which satisfied all her require- | 
ments; but she did depend on her aunt for a 
home, and Mrs. Meredith contrived at times 
to make that home very bitter to her. Cecil 
had taken a mental vow that, disagreeable as 
her surréfindings were, she would bear them 
with patience until that day came when she 
should find her conquering hero—she had too 
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fine a sense of honor to marry for an estab- 
lishment, And Tina almost believed it now, 
for had not Cecil been mad enough to refuse 
Clifford Vane and Murray Harcourt, this 
season? One with a rent-roll of fifty thou- 
sand, and the other of ninety tliousand a 
year! After such insanity as that, Tina 
washed her hands of ker cousin, and was torn 
with inward rage because she had been un- 
able to bring down either of those golden 
birds by her charming wiles or babyish inno- 
cence. 

There was a ball that night at the Claren- 
don, and Cecil may be pardoned for wonder- 
ing “ what he would think” of her, as she 
glanced at herself in the mirror of her aunt’s 
parlor. She was a very great beauty—said to 
be the loveliest that New York had seen for 
twenty years—and other women paled by 
contrast with her. She was a fair brunette, 
with blue eyes—even rarer beauty than the 
much-admired blonde aux yeux noirs. Her 
hair was purplish black and very luxuriant, 
worn in soft braids wound around her head 
like a coronet, and her eyes were deep blue, 
with long curling lashes that lay lovingly 
against the fair smooth cheek, where the 
roses of York and Lancaster blended in a 
complexion of marvellous beauty. I can give 
you no adequate description of the enchant- 
ing mouth, or its calm sweetness when in 
repose, because when she smiled her whole 
face changed and glowed into its fairest love- 
liness. That night she wore a gauzelike 
dress of black and white, water-lilies on her 
bosom and in her hair, and around her slen- 
der throat a superb necklace of emeralds, 
which had been her mother’s, with the spar- 
kle of a tiny diamond, like a dewdrop, linking 
each stone. Tina, looking like a miniature 
edition of the last Paris fashions, and an ex- 
ceedingly pretty one, too, could have stabbed 
Cecil with satisfaction as she surveyed her. 
“O you angel! I am reconciled to your 
jetty locks when I see the effect of those 
water-lilies. What a pity that they fade!” 

“ That is,a disadvantage,” said Cecil, good 
temperedly. “ Tillman disappointed me, and 
I was forced to supply the missing daisies 
which should have accompanied this dress by 
lilies. You have a lovely bouquet, Tina; I 
have not seen such tuberoses this season.” 
“Isn’t it a love?” said she, triumphantly, 
as she nestled them against her face, first on 
one side and then the other, to see which 
pose looked the most natural. “I wonder if 
Erroll Courtnaye is as rich as they say ?” 
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Cecil saw the connection of ideas, but she 
had not yet fallen from her proud estate suf- 
ficiently to begrudge Tina the flowers, even 
from Courtnaye—there was nothing petty 
about her. So she said, carelessly: 

“T never took the pains to inquire; ask 
Ida,” as the door opened, and Mrs. Lechmere 
entered, 

“Have I kept you waiting? Tina, that 
ravishing dress atones for half a dozen green 
ones!” 

“Thank you!” said Tina, crustily. When 
there were no men at hand to be upon her 
guard for, her sweetness sometimes turned 
wonderfully acid. 

Cecil had been in the ballroom for a good 
half hour before Courtnaye made his way to 
her, and the unusual flutter of her heart was 
chilled by the cool sparkle of his eye. What 
change had come over him since the morn- 
ing? She almost began to think that she 
had fancied the look which she longed, almost 
passionately, to call back again. But as she 
tormented herself in true womanly fashion, 
she unconsciously bent more and more to 
him; never bad he realized her power of fas- 
cination so fully as he did that night. 

It was growing, late, and the ballroom fluor 
was less crowded when Cecil yielded to Cap- 
tain Delmar’s persuasions for one last waltz. 
He finished it very cleverly, at the balcony 
end of the room, and then took her outside, 
congratulating himself upon securing the 
beauty for a few moments’ tete-a-tete. And 
he growled a mental malediction upon Erric- 
son, who followed them an instant after, 

“ Delmar—I beg a thousand pardons, Miss 
Adair—Creighton wants to see this fellow in 
the smoking-room for five minutes. About 
your leave, Fred, and as I knew that you 
were anxious for an extension, I thought it 
would not do to let the opportunity pass.” 

With a sigh Delinar resigned himself to his 
fate. 

“Let me take you back ?” said he, offering 
his arm to Cecil. 

“If you will not be gone long, it is cooler 
and pleasanter to wait here,” said Cecil; “if 
you see any very agreeable person you may 
send him out to entertain me.” And with a 
laughing adieu she took a seat directly under 
one of the ballroom windows. 

Now, Cecil had no intention of placing her- 
self in the unenviable position of an eaves- 
dropper when she rolled that chair almost 
into the shadow, and most certainly she had 
no idea that a pair of keen brown eyes in the 
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window above her saw the movement and 
recognized her immediately. But what she 
heard was the end of a sentence, in Ida 
Lechmere’s voice, with a little ring of annoy- 
ance in her tone—“ mistake her entirely. 
Cecil always seems colder than she is.” Miss 
Adair raised her hand to put back the cur- 
tain and proclaim her vicinity, but Court- 
naye’s answer made her shrink back in her 
chair. 

“Almost the Ice-Maiden,” said he, careless- 
ly; “indeed I have no mind to be crushed 
under the wheels of such a calm conquering 
Juggernaut.” 

“Courtnaye!” ejaeulated indignant Mrs. 
Lechmere, 

“Don’t shower exclamation points with 
dagger tips at me,” said he, with a slight 
laugh. “ What did you mean, pray, by coun- 
selling matrimony to me a few seconds ago?” 

“Pray don’t discompose yourself; I never 
advised you to try to scale inaccessible 
heights,” she returned, with cutting emphasis. 

He smiled a little. Fair Mrs. Lechmere 
was more out of temper with him than she 
had ever been in her life, for he was one of 
her favorites. 

“I have no right to catechize you,” she 
continued, after a brief pause, “ but I confess 
I am curious to know why you flutter so 
closely around Tina Meredith.” 

“ She is very lovely,” he said, with admir- 
ably-feigned warmth. 

It was too much for Ida’s patience. 

“You improve as you grow older, Court- 
naye! I congratulate you upon your taste and 
penetration; do you propose sacrificing at 
that shrine? I don’t doubt that Mamma 
Meredith would be delighted to deck you 
with triumphant blue ribbons.” 

“TI may give her the opportunity,” said he, 
hotly; “don’t think it a sacrifice on my part! 
Any man might be proud of Tina Meredith.” 

But as he spoke, acting a lover’s warmth 
skillfully enough, he shot a glance out into 
the darkness which betrayed him to the clev- 
er-witted Ida. Swiftly her look followed his; 
she saw the fleecy dress, the regal head, with 
its coronet of lilies, and the trembling crouch- 
ing figure that strove to hide itself in the 
shade of the curtains—saw, and recognized 
Cecil, and felt, with instinctive quickness, 
that this unaccountable freak of Courtnaye’s 
was connected with her, that he meant to be 
overheard! Her sunny smile answered his 
pretended anger, and the merry malice for 
which she was famed lurked in her reply. 


“Fie! we wont quarrel just yet, mon ami, 
though I never dreamed that you were to be 
captured by such very light artillery. If it’s 
completely settled I'll go and compliment 
Tina.” Then, in a rapid undertone, as she 
passed down the room, “ Detected! Tell me 
the motive for all the nonsense you’ve been 
treating me to, sir, or I shall feel it my duty 
to-execute some flank movement, and there- 
by defeat you without mercy.” 

He looked down into the imperious laugh- 
ing eyes, and read that his secret was suspect- 
ed by them. 

“T ought to have known that you would 
find me out,” he said, with comical resigna- 
tiou, as he placed a chair for her in a secluded 
corner of the piazza. : 

Cecil, sitting alone in the darkness, looked 


after the tall graceful figure of Courtnaye, as 
he took Ida away from the window, with the 
keenest pain that she had ever known. He 
had never intended to wound her so deeply, 
and his kindly heart would have revolted 
against his new tactics, had he but seen the 
hot tears that fell slowly from those lovely 
eyes, Her woman’s heart was touched at 
last, and with a rude shock; Cecil had found 
her hero only to lose him! When Delmar 
entered he noticed nothing unusual in Miss 
Adair’s manner, and attributed her rather 
weary voice to the fatigue of the ball. She 
refused to dance again, and bade him good- 
night at the foot of the staircase with a kind- 
liness and warmth that, wellbred as he was, 
very nearly surprised him into showing that 
he observed it. 

Cecil Adair was a very noble girl in more 
respects than one, and she showed her free- 
dom from all pettiness in the undisturbed 
sweetness of her manner toward Tina, after 
that night’s revelations. And Tina, for the 
next week, was enough to have tried the pa- 
tience of a saint; the pinpricks and insinua- 
tions that she devised, and the numberless 
occasions upon which she contrived to pat 
Cecil on the back were inconceivable, unless 
you have seen the same game played. Ida 
Lechmere’s tongue fairly ached to repay the 
pretty creature’s impertinences, and she did 
manage to make Tina hate her, although, as 
her promise to Courtnaye bound her to loyal 
silence, she could not sting her as severely as 
she desired. 

Saratoga grew hotter, more dusty and more 
crowded than ever, it seemed to Cecil, and 
she found it hard to maintain the same even 
demeanor toward Courtnaye. If she had but 
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known how her calm persistent friendliness 
baffled and annoyed him, she was sufficiently 
like the rest of her sex to have exulted a tri- 
fle; as it was, she steered skillfully between 
the rocks of pique and coldness, and never 
posed sentiment for him. Mrs. Meredith be- 
gan to think that no matter how attentive 
Courtnaye was, Tina did not progress rapidly 
enough, and after revolving many plans’ in 
her fertile brain, determined to assist fortune. 

Some of the party had agreed to go to Lu- 
zerne for two days, and Ida had wasted half 
an hour’s persuasions upon Cecil to coax her 
to join them. But she was resolute in de- 
clining, although she came down at an early 
hour to see them off. 

- “At the last moment, wont you go?” asked 
Ida, coaxingly. 

“ What a tease,” said Cecil, playfully. Then 
her voice sank wearily. “Don’t press me, 
Ida; my spirits are not quite up to the usual 
standard.” 

“You dear solemn owl, what’s happened 
to you lately?” said Tina, with sweet play- 
fulness; “you are not going to settle down— 
yet!” 

Then the women crowded up to kiss Cecil, 
and the men shook hands with her, Court- 
naye, perhaps intentionally, coming last. It 
was silly, foolish, unworthy of her customary 
self-control, but Cecil knew that her hand 
shook as she barely touched his. 

“Good-by,” she said, speaking coldly be- 
cause she was trembling. 

“If we were only going on a picnic in the 
Harewood grounds,” said he, softly. “Do 
you remember?” 

The color flashed up in her face; she gave 
him the hurt anger he had been longing to 
see, in her proud reply: ; 

“My memory is excellent, but I remember 
nothing that Mr. Courtnaye has forgotten !” 

Had she but looked in his face again she 
would have seen his scarce-hidden satisfac- 
tion at provoking her, but she turned aside 
immediately, angry at herself for speaking so, 
and Courtnaye carried away with him a pic- 
ture of the tall queenlike figure, around which 
the scarlet folds of her cashmere shaw! draped 
itself so faultlessly, and the half-angry half- 
dewy eyes that had glanced up at his. 

No sooner were the party fairly off than 
Aunt Meredith put her plans into execution 
by informing Cecil that she intended going 
back to New York, and from there to New- 
port. Cecil could not refrain from a surprised 
exclamation. 
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“Sosoon! You mean after Tina’s return ?” 

“No,” Mrs. Meredith said, decidedly. “I 
have not felt well here, and I mean to leave 
directly. Tina will follow us with the Wort- 
leys; I have already arranged with her.” 

Cecil understood instantly; she was the 
obnoxious person to be removed from Tina’s 
path. Inwardly, she stifled a sneer; out- 
wardly, she assented so calmly that Mrs. 
Meredith thought for half a second that she 
had made a mistake, and wavered between 
staying and going. But she was a woman 
who was always prudent, and another look at 
the lovely face warned her how dangerous 
delay might be; so she ordered up her maid, 
and worked with such energy and despatch 
that they were off by that evening’s train, 
and at Albany took the boat for New York. 

Once back in Thirty-Fourth Street Mrs. 
Meredith began to feel impatient to move 
again, but Nemesis awaited her there in the 
provoking form of a sprained ankle, which 
she twisted in getting out of her carriage the 
day after her arrival. Cecil’s position was 
anything but pleasant after that accident; 
her aunt was excessively irritable, and after 
the doctor's visit on Sunday she broke forth 
in one of her rages, and abused her niece to 
her heart’s content. The hot July weather 
did not add to their comfort, and Cecil drag- 
ged herself up stairs that night with a hard 
pain in her temples, and a longing to run 
away and indulge in a good cry. But her 
own private miseries were driven out of her 
head when she reached her room, by finding 
her maid Ellen, a bright pretty Irish girl, sit- 
ting on the floor, with her apron thrown over 
her face, sobbing bitterly. Cecil was always 
kind and considerate to a servant, so she 
asked, gently, if anything was the matter. 
The girl sprang up as soon as she heard her 
mistress’s voice. 

“ Indade, miss, I beg your pardon, but thim 
thafes of tares took me unbeknownst. It’s 
me little orphan niece Rosy, she that’s wid 
Barney O’Fiaherty’s wife, has the faver, and 
O mirra! mirra!” 

Whenever Ellen was in distress she took 
refuge in almost unintelligible brogue, and 
therefore some moments elapsed before Cecil 
ascertained that Mrs. Meredith’s fine-lady 
maid had kept Ellen rumning and waiting 
upon her all the day, and prevented the girl’s 
going to see the sick child. Like all the 
Irish, where sickness is concerned, Ellen was 
positive that Rosy was “struck wid death,” 
and refused to be comforted. 
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“It is too late for you to go out to-night, 
Ellen,” said Cecil, “but you can go early in 
the morning. I will dress without you, of 
course.” 

“Och! thin it’s yourself that’s an angel!” 
burst forth Ellen. 

Cecil laughed merrily. “Not a helpless 
one, I hope. Whereabouts is the place? 
Mrs. O’Flaherty’s ?” 

“Down in Second Avenue, between Elev- 
enth and Twelth Streets; quite a dacent 
place, sure, over a bit of a cigar shop,” replied 
Ellen, wiping off her tears, and unbraiding 
Cecil's beautiful hair. 

“If the little girl has not a contagious 
fever—” 

“ The doctor called it ‘ interfitting, or some 
such name,” interposed Ellen. 

“JT will walk down there myself in the 
morning, and take a basket of fruit and jelly. 
I need the walk. There! never mind thank- 
ing me. Put out the gas; good-night!” But 
the little incident had done Cecil good, and 
after one or two low sobs in the starlight she 
fell asleep. 

The next day was, if anything, more sultry 
than the previous one, and Cecil resolved to 
go out early in the morning, if she meant to 
accowplish her errand without discomfort. 
But her aunt was particularly exacting; it 
almost seemed as if she knew that Cecil had 
some plan of her own for spending the morn- 
ing, and, after the lame ankle had been bathed, 
she fretfully told Cecil to take the last new 
novel and read to her. So Cecil read until 
her throat ached, and her aunt fell asleep; 
and then, finding that it was lunch time, she 
concluded to wait for that meal, thinking 
that, as it was now so warm, she would ride 
down town instead of walking. After lunch 
she put on the coolest white suit that she 
possessed, tied a blue veil over her face, and, 
taking her basket of delicacies, started out, 
i:nagining that she was quiet and unobtrusive 
looking enough to pass unnoticed, whereas, 
she only looked a little more stately than 
usual, and rather like a disguised princess, 

She walked over to Madison Avenue, 
meaning to take a stage, but there was none 
in sight, so she went on to Twenty-Third 
Street, and then down to Third Avenue. 
The streets struck her as looking strangely 
deserted, bat seldom being in town at that 
season, she thought nothing of it, though she 
noticed knots of queer rough-looking men 
clustered on the corners, and finally at Four- 
teenth Street a great crowd in the middle of 
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the street, shouting and yelling in anything 
but an encouraging manner. She stood still 
for a minute and looked behind her. No car 
in sight in either direction; it was odd, cer- 
tainly, but perhaps there was a procession to 
account for the temporary aberration of the 
New York working mind; she had come 
nearly all the way, and might as well finish 
her mission, so she turned at Fifteenth Street 
and walked rapidly down to Second Avenue. 
More knots of men, fortunately below her, 
near the Cooper Institute; and in a state of 
heat and some annoyance Cecil found the 
“dacent house” and the little cigar shop. 
That, too, looked as if its owner had locked 
up and gone for a holiday, and after Cecil’s 
second rap Ellen opened the door with a sur- 
prised exclamation: 

“O me dear young lady, it’s never yourself! 
to-day of all days!” 

“T told you that I would come,” said Cecil, 
a little shortly, as she went up the stairs. 

“0, then you don’t know! Sure, the men 
has all struck because of the draft and the 
naggurs, and they say there’ll be mournin’ in 
all New York before the week’s over. O me 
dear Miss Cecil, I wish you was safe at 
home. Bad luck to me that tould you about 
Rosy at all!” 

Cecil stood still for a moment and grew a 
little pale; a mob was not a pleasant thing to 
encounter, but, like all New York girls, she 
was so accustomed to go about alone and be 
treated with perfect civility, that she could 
not believe herself in any danger now. 

“Nonsense, Ellen. I don’t believe a word 
of it!” 

“Then, indade, you may,” said the girl, 
frightened out of her customary respectful- 
ness; “ do ye hear that?” 

A series of frightful cries and shrieks came 
up the avenue. Ellen locked and bolted the 
door, and then followed Cecil up into the 
room where sat a pleasant-faced woman with 
a baby on her knee, and Rosy in a little cot 
by the window. 

“Tt’s Miss Adair,” said Ellen, “and, sure, 
we must kape her here till thim’s past. 
When’ll Barney be home ?” 

“I’m proud to see you, miss,” said Mrs. 
O'Flaherty, rising, “ but it’s ill luek that sint 
the likes of your ladyship here, the day. My 
man wint out for a bit of ile for Rosy, there, 
an’ if you'll wait till he gets back he'll be 
plased to take you and Ellen home, for I'd 
not dare have yees try it alone.” 

Cecil’s composure having returned to her, 


she thought their alarm much exaggerated, 
but she thanked Mrs. O’Flaherty, and said 
she would be much obliged to Barney. And 
then she threw off her hat, for the room was 
like an oven, and went over to see Rosy. 

“ My poor little girl; you look as if grapes 
would be just the thing,” said she, taking the 
hot wasted hand jin hers, and placing the 
basket on the cot. “Ellen, please make her 
some lemonade. You will find lemons at the 
bottom, under the fruit,” 

Rosy thought she had never seen anything 
half so lovely as Cecil’s face, and after she 
got over her first awe she chatted away quite 
briskly as she ate her grapes and sipped the 
lemonade. Cecil sat patiently for half an 
hour, though the heat and smell of the small 
room made her head ache. Outside, the 
howls and yells appeared more distant and 
less frequent, and she was about to say that, 
as it seemed so quiet, she would venture out 
with Ellen, when the girl herself, who had 
been watching below, ran up with face as 
pale as ashes. 

“O, thin, here they come, screaming like 
damons! O mirra! will you look at ’em, tear- 
ing!” She pointed to the window, and going 
to Rosy’s cot, Cecil looked out. What she 
saw was a rabble of men and boys, armed 
with sticks and paving-stones, hooting and 
yelling curses, in hot pursuit of a solitary fig- 
ure, with something in his arms. The fugi- 
tive was swift of foot, for he had distanced 
his pursuers by several yards, and as he came 
nearer Cecil saw that he wore the well-known 
gray uniform of that pet regiment—dear to 
the hearts of all Gotham—the famous Sey- 
enth. The man wavered as he came closer, 
and suddenly sprang into the recess-door of 
the little cigar shop below. What he carried 
was a poor little negro boy, of perhaps ten 
years; the child’s clothes were half torn from 
his body, and blood trickled from his arm as 
his protector set him down carefully behind 
him. Cecil could hear the hard panting 
breath of the runner, and her great blue eyes 
filled with indignation, as she said, hurriedly: 

“Ellen, ran down instantly and open that 
door!” 

Ellen wrung her hands helplessly; she ap- 
preciated far better than her mistress the 
dastardly hatred that animated the mob, and 
she feared turning their wrath upon them- 
selves. Todo the girl justice, she was more 
frightened for her mistress than for herself; 

but while she hesitated the crowd came 
nearer with acry of joy, as they spied their 
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victims. Suddenly a clear soldierly voice ut- 
tered a single word of command: 

“ Halt!” 

There was an uncertain pause of half a 
second, a pause which the soldier seized to 
say, in the same clear tones (though some- 
thing louder) which Cecil had so often heard 
entreating her for a waltz: 

“Wait a moment, my men; I have some- 
thing to say to you first.” 

Good God! had she heard aright? wis that 
Erroll Courtnaye, to whom she had said an 
angry good-by afew days ago at Saratoga? 
The horror of the discovery half dazed her; 
she could not make sense of the words his 
voice was uttering; she could only watch 
with dumb fascination that surging crowd 
and the stones in those cruel hands. What 
he said seemed to have temporary effect, and 
perhaps he might have been successful in 
drawing their prey away from them, had not 
an ugly brute chosen to start the fight by 
throwing a stone, which hit the door in 
which the fugitives were standing. Before 
another word could be uttered Cecil was 
down the stairs; she flung the door open and 
dragged the little negro inside; a stone grazed 
her cheek, but she never heeded the pain; 
her soft white arms clung around his neck, 
and the blue eyes of the woman he worship- 
ped looked up into Erroll Courtnaye’s. 

Do you think that her beauty would have 
been potent to save him? Then you may 
not be aware what fiends those rioters were; 
had you but seen the cruel hungry faces of 
that mob of ’63, as I saw them, the sight 
would never die out of your recollection. 
They were like tigers athirst for blood, and 
Courtnaye groaned aloud in his agony at his 
inability to save her, when suddenly he heard 
behind the fierce multitude the sound he 
had been waiting for—the steady tramp, 
tramp of a squad of the Seventh Reserve 
Corps. No place this for Cecil, and he sprang 
backwards into the house as the first ring of 
musketry told the mob of their presence. 

With a shiver of self: i ess, Cecil 
released herself from his arms, as they stood 
together in the dark hall. What was her 
boasted calmness and self-possession worth ? 
They had forsaken her in the hour of trial, 
and she, proud Miss Adair, had gone mad and 
betrayed herself. Well, she would cover it 
up as best she could, and with white lips, but 
steady voice, she said: 

“Don’t think I was posing for Wallack’s. 
How came you here?” 
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“Cecil’’ He caught her up again, and 
pressed her against his wildly beating heart 
with so passionate a gesture that it gave her 
positive pain. “It is too late for more fencing 
between you and me! I love you better than 
my life! that life, for which you perilled your 
own just now!” 

She made no answer; the look that bright- 
ened her face like a glory was enough reply. 

“ My dear, dear young lady!” sobbed Ellen, 
on the stairs. Then a man’s voice said, 
outside: 

“Let me in; sure it’s only meself—Bar- 
ney.” Cecil pulled back the bolt, and a big 
burly Irishman, with a -humored face, 
cautiously walked in. He stared at the group 
as if they were ghosts. 

“Barney,” said his wife, appearing, “ whin 
thim folks is gone, ye’ll show the young lady 
and gintleman out the back way, wont ye?” 
The man palled his hat off civilly enough. 

“*Dade I will that,” said he, “ mayhap yees 
would like me hack; it’s a coachee I am— 
and the boys wouldn’t make no disturbance 
wid me on the box. I belong to the ‘ Union,’ 
too, but musha, who’d ever hurt a baby like 
that, though his skin is a dirty black one!” 

But it was fully seven o’clock before Court- 
naye would allow that it was safe to take 
Cecil home, and long ere that, Ellen and Mrs. 
O'Flaherty, with genuine Irish courtesy, had 
shown the pair into the cigar seller’s-vacant 
sitting-room, where Courtnaye bathed Cecil’s 
bruised cheek, and petted her to her happy 
heart’s content. He had left Saratoga when 
he found Cecil gone, and came after her to 
New York, but had been pressed into-service 
at the Seventh Regiment Armory the night 
before, where he found his own corps. He 
had started out to go and see Cecil that 
morning, but finding a crowd of boys tortur- 
ing a little black boy, he had interfered with 
that’ pastime, and turned their resentment on 
himself. He had been asked to take com- 
mand of the squad detailed for Second 
Avenue, and his real object in parleying with 
the rioters had been to gain time for the 
soldiers to arrive. 

They found Mrs Meredith in a state of dire- 
ful panic, and very angry with Cecil for her 
expedition. Cecil said that Mr. Courtnaye 
had escorted her home, and added a brief ex- 
planation which made her aunt sink back on 
her couch. If she had not been enraged at 
Cecil’s capture, she would have fainted away 
on the spot, just for the sake of being disa- 
greeable. Cecil knew the symptoms, and 


. made a diversion by suggesting fears of the 


rioters; so Mrs. Meredith sent for Courtnaye, 
and (as Cecil laughingly declared afterwards) 
consented to be passively ladylike about a 
matter in which she had no voice, only as 
he promised to stay with them until civil 
law and peace reigned again in New York. 

The three days “ Reign of Terror” passed 
happily enough for the lovers; and when 
Cecil teased Courtnaye about his “ strategy,” 
and begged to have the theory of “masked 
batteries” explained to her, he retorted by 
gravely lamenting that such a disciple of the 
“non-emotional” school should have so dis- 
graced her code as to be purely natural, for 
five minutes! 

Beautiful Mrs. Lechmere received a long 
letter by the first train which left New York, 
going northward, and, sitting on the piazza of 
the Clarendon, felt that her time had come to 
annihilate Tina. And pretty, plotting Miss 
Meredith brought vengeance straightway 
upon herself by remarking: 

“What are you smiling about, Ida? Does 
your letter contain something pleasant ?” 

“TI think so; perhaps your opinion may 
differ,” said Ida, sweetly. “ News for all of us.” 

“Some miserable man is captured,” said 
Delmar, trying to be witty; “or Mrs. Lech- 
mere would not look so triumphant.” 

“Don’t you dare call him ‘ miserable,’ ” said 
she. “Fate has met Cecil at last. She is 
going to marry Courtnaye.” It was a double 
shot, for Delmar colored scarlet, and Tina 
turned livid. 

“I don’t believe it!” she gasped. Mrs. 
Lechmere’s low laugh rang blithely out. 

“My dear little skeptic!’ and Ida’s eyes 
were demurely malicious. “It’s an attested 
fact, and Cecil says her wedding is fixed for 
October. I suppose I may tell Courtnaye’s 
secret now—he confessed his attachment to 
me some weeks ago.” 

Tina was in such a rage she forgot Captain 
Delmar’s proximity, and showed her claws. 

“Cecil must have been indebted to you, 
then, for the knowledge of his sentiments,” 
said she, venomously. “When she left here 
she was looking forlorn enough, poor thing; 
she showed her anxiety plainly enough.” 

Then Ida calmly crushed her, 

“T used to give you credit for penetration,” 
said she, with a plaintive voice, in capital 
imitation of Tina’s best efforts in that line; 
it must be, that in this case ‘a fellow-feeling 
makes us wondrous—dlind!’ ” 

And Tina was silenced! 
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UNDER THE MISTLETOE. 


BY ALICE B, BROWN. 


Hark! the Christmas bells are chiming, 
But it scarcely seems a year 

Since, a gay and happy party, 

We were all assembled here; 

O! how fast the moments flitted— 

Lips and cheeks were all aglow; 

How the lads and lassies flirted 

Underneath the mistletoe! 


But no luring wiles enticed me— 

Eyes of witching black and blue 
Cast no syren spell around me, 

For I thought alone of you. 

When your winsome lips were brighter 
Than the holly-berries’ glow, 

Can you wonder that I kissed you 
Underneath the mistletoe ? 


When I read—O joy eternal! 

That your heart was mine alone, 

*Twas the purest, happiest moment 

That my life had ever known. 

Wilder wailed the wintry tempest, 

Faster fell the feathery snow, 

But ’twas springtime bloom and brightness 
Underneath the mistletoe! 


Hearts to Cupid were succumbing, 
For the little laughing sprite 

Aimed his arrow oft and surely 
On that merry festal night. 

And no mortal could conjecture 
How we whispered, soft and low, 

All those sentimental nothings 
Underneath the mistletoe. 


How the fleet hours passed unheeded 
Till I reached my fair one’s door, 
And, with laughing look behind me, 
Homeward took my way once more; 
But my heart was warmly throbbing 
Through the wintry chill and snow, 
Thinking of those blissful moments 
Underneath the mistletoe. 


When to-morrow’s sun has faded 
Evergreens will wreathe the walls, 

Sounds of festal mirth and music 
Echo through the lighted halls; 

And my bride shall be the maiden 
Who, one happy year ago, 

Filled my soul with sweetest rapture, 
Underneath the mistletoe! 


“ WHAT say ye, boys, let’s get up a theatre! 
That will be the very thing to interest all 
hands.” 

The speaker had been stretched on the 
barrel of the windlass, his head braced up 
against the pawls, in an attitude which 
seemed well adapted to produce permanent 
distortion of the spine. Under the inspira- 
tion of this luminous idea, his naked feet flew 
upward with a vigorous kick at empty air, 
and were brought down to the deck with a 
force that threw him up into a sitting pos- 
ture with the elasticity of a Jack-in-the-box. 
“A good ship” was the Concordia, in the 
most extended sense of the phrase, as seamen 
employ it; and a happy set of lads we were, 
accordingly. On this particular evening we 
had been racking our brains for a new species 
of amusement to beguile the idle hours. We 
had tripped it on the ‘light fantastic’ and the 
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heavy unelastic toe, to the screeching of the 
cook’s fiddle (I beg the sable artist’s pardon, 
violin), alternating the orthodox “ main- 
decker” of “two sets and a haze” with the 
more elaborate quadrille. We had shoulder- 
ed scrub-brooms and handspikes to march 
and countermarch round the tryworks in 
Indian file, and to drill in the manual upon 
original systems not to be found in Hardee or 
Upton. We had crossed single-sticks, paro- 
died Sullivan and Deaf Burke, and grappled 
each other in wrestling matches, We had 
interchanged autobiographies from the cradle 
upwards, sung every song, sacred or profane, 
that had ever haunted our memories, and de- 
voured every word of letter-press on board, 
even to the advertisements and law-notices 
in an eighteen-months’-old newspaper. A 
new sensation was demanded by the vor pop- 
uli; and Jem Stark, public-spirited youth that 
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he was, had struck a lead, which, if vigorous- 
ly worked, promised to yield golden returns. 

“Can’t we have a circus, too?” suggested 
Joe Downer. 

“A circus?” No! Who ever heard of a 
circus without horses ?” 

“But there’s the mincing-horse, for one,” 
retorted the joker, “and there’s Warner, the 
backwoodsman, who tells us he is half-horse 
and half-snapping-turtle, so we can muster a 
horse and a half.” ; 

“To say nothing of the Flemish-horses,” 
said Charley Burrows, from the windlass-end. 
“Then here’s the finest chance in the world 
for ground and lofty tumbling—tight and 
slack ropes always ready, horizontal bars at 
any undesirable height, and—” 

“We get enough of those performances 
while on duty,” said Stark, impatiently. “For 
recreation we must keep to the legitimate 
drama. Here, Ryan,” he continued, to the 
young man who had come forward after being 
relieved from the wheel. “We are going to 
start a theatre. Are you ready to take a 
part?” 

“© yes! Count me in, by all means,” an- 
swered Ryan, who was always ready for a 
lark. “You'll find me avery Nick Bottom. 
‘I could play ’Ercles rarely, or a part to tear 
a cat in, to make all split.’ But what are we 
to do for scenery ?” . 

“T’m afraid,” said I, “ that some of our con- 
trivances will be as ridiculous as Bottom’s 
Moonshine and Wall.” 

“Now, don’t begin to raise stumbling-blocks 
or throw cold water on the matter at the out- 
set,” said the enthusiastic Stark. “There’s 
no knowing how much may be done with 
limited materials until we set ourselves to 
work with a will.” 

Stark, as the originator of so glorious a pro- 
ject, was made manager-in-chief by acclama- 
tion, while Ryan, Downer, Charley Burrows 
and I resolved ourselves into an executive 
committee on the spot. Many difficulties, 
which, at first sight, appeared insurmountable, 
were overcome by dint of ingenuity and 
patience. A few days afterwards a poster on 
the mainmast announced to such of our ship- 
mates as had not been “in the cabinet” that 
“Concordia Saloon would open that evening 
(Wind, weather and whales permitting), 
with the prison-scene in Pizarro, followed by 
an original song, and to conclude with an 
afterpiece entitled, ‘The Deputy Shepherd,’ 
now represented for the first time on any 
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Inquisitive glances from the quarter-deck 
were directed at us, in the vain hope of get- 
ting a peep behind the scenes before the cur- 
tain should rise. But neither scenery nor 
curtain wag visible. The ship was put under 
short sail in the dog-watch, as usual; and as 
soon as darkness settled down upon the sea, 
we began to prepare the stage on the star- 
board bow, as the most eligible place. There 
was no room for both actors and audience 
under deck, to say nothing of the heat, which, 
in that latitude, would have been intolerable. 

A couple of tail-blocks were lashed aloft, 
and an immense drop, ingeniously contrived 
by attaching to a studdingsail-yard a vast ex- 
tent of palm-leaf matting, manufactured by 
the savages at the Gilbert Islands, was hoisted 
into its place abreast the foremast, side and 
back, screens of the same material separated 
stage from green-room and effectually hid the 
preparatory mysteries from curious eyes. 
The only way to anticipate, was by ascending 
the fore-rigging high enough to look over the 
drop. 

All hands, including of course captain and 
officers, rallied to a focus and began clamor- 
ing for music with all the enthusiasm and im- 
patience of a Bowery audience. Whereupon 
the orchestra, represented by the cook with 
violin, and an Irish boy with triangle, from 
some mysterious place of concealment, started 
off in a barbarous piece, full of knots, gnarls 
and spasmodic starts, which the talented 
leader called “de Railroad Overturn, juss as 
dey plays it to Christy’s.” 

But Joe Downer, who had been cast for 
the part of the incorruptible sentinel, was 
also the next helmsman, in right of succession. 
The two parts were certainly incompatible in 
the same individual. But Captain Bradley, 
who had entered into the spirit of the thing, 
was not to be balked of his sport, and dis- 
posed of this difficulty in a summary manner. 

“TWaul the mainyard in aback!” said he. 
“Put the wheel down and lock it!” 

This arrangement was, of course, satisfac- 
tory to all parties. 


“No duty called the jovial tars, 
The helm was lashed a-lee,” 


“ Hoist away the rag!” was the cry, and up 
went the curtain upon a scene at once his- 
toric and histrionic. 

Downer, solus, harnessed up in a labyrinth 
of crossbelts, shedding a halo round him from 
an immense crescent of bright sheathing cop- 
per which surmounted his forehead, and 


bearing stiffly at “support” a ponderous 
king’s arm which proclaimed him a soldier, 
despite the anachronism of two centuries, 
paced back and forth before a wall of dingy 
deal boards, over which floated th€ gorgeous 
flag of old Spain. A single lantern hanging 
from the battlements illumined his lonely 
beat; but the moon, most auspiciously rising 
at the moment off the starboard bow, added 
materially to the scenic effect. 

“Moonshine and Wall!” said Charley Bur- 
rows, in a burst of enthusiasin. 

Enter Rolla (Tom Ryan), from behind the 
fore-scuttle, enveloped in twenty yards of 
blue “dungaree,” with a Russia cap pulled 
over his face, a pair of real Japanese sandals 
on his feet and four fathoms of ratline-stuff, 
such as monks have worn from time imme- 
morial, wound round his body. Downer, at 
this sight, makes the sign of the cross, and, 
in so doing, forgets to “support” his musket. 
It drops heavily upon his toes, drawing from 
his lips an expletive which is not to be found 
in the authorized text of this popular drama, 
but which was greeted with rapturous ap- 
plause from pit and gallery. 

Rolla (in a sepulchral voice, quivering with 
suppressed laughter), “Inforin me, friend, is 
Alonzo the Peruvian confined within this 
dungeon ?” 

Sentinel (with tears in his eyes, and spas- 
modic movements of the left foot), “ Of course 
he is!” 

This was too much for the holy father’s 
risibles. He vanished down the forecastle- 
ladder, roaring with laughter, and the old 

Castilian limped after him, as the curtain 
came down by the run, amid the grand ex- 
plosion that followed from all hands. 

Pizarro was postponed to another occasion, 
and the indignant remonstrances of Manager 
Stark were drowned in uproarious peals of 
mirth. He alone had no conception of the 
ludicrous character of the opening scene, as 
he had remained in the background, dressed 
and booked up for the part of Alonzo, and 
waiting for his cue. The audience, however, 
were all in good humor and hailed with ap- 
plause the advent of Burrows. He was re- 
warded with nine cheers at the conclusion of 
his original song, which was given with full 
orchestral accompaniment of steel and cat- 
gut. 

“The Deputy Shepherd,” though it might 
have been new to the stage, could lay no 
claim to originality, being simply an adapta- 
tion of a chapter from “Pickwick.” The 
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scene was illustrative of “an affecting inter- 
view” in the snuggery of the Fleet Prison. 
The part of Sam was assigned to me; and 
Burrows, in virtue of his beardless face, filled 
the rolé of mother-in-law, Manager Stark was 
Stiggins the “Shepherd,” while Ryan found 
ample scope for his humor in the part of the 
Senior Weller. This last is one of the most 
unctuous of Dickens’s creations, and not the 
less so, from his seeming unconsciousness of 
his own absurdities. Sam’s wit, in many 
cases, smells of the oil, seeming elaborated for 
the occasion. But the old gentleman, a 
strange compound of shrewdness and ver- 
dancy, is never more ludicrous than in his 
serious moments, and in fact, is most irre- 
sistibly funny when he has the least intention 
of being so. 

Ryan, made up to Falstaffian proportions, 
and perspiring furiously under his load of 
slop-chest monkey-jackets, stuffed out with 
oakum, sits alone on the stage, hat and whip 
in hand, roaring the family name “ Weller!” 
at measured intervals. This is my cue to 
rush from the green-room, and the well- 
known dialogue begins, Everybody’s feelings 
are elevated at the appearance of “the red- 
nosed man,” buttoned up in a clerical gar- 
ment manufactured for the occasion, with his 
hole-y gloves on and bearing the inevitable 
cotton umbrella, We happened to have on 
board a veritable specimen of this truly nau- 
tical instrument, brought from home by a 
youth from the rural districts. He had been 
assured by a shrewd dealer that it was indis- 
pensable for a night-watch on shipboard.) 

But the climax of merriment was reached 
when Burrows entered in female habiliments, 
looking of course the very counterpart of the 
late “Susan Clarke, Markis 0’ Granby Dork- 
ing.” The bonnet especially claimed atten- 
tion as a masterpiece of art; having been 
improvised from a palmleaf hat of the first 
magnitude, and decorated with streamers of 
rainbow hues. In style it may have been a 
Navarino, a Solferino, or a Sebastopol—I pre- 
tend to little knowledge of historical or 
geographical millinery. 

The “performance” of hysterics, though 
evincing a want of feminine tact, was, on the 
whole, highly creditable to Burrows; but 
tears were difficult to manage without the aid 
of onions, a luxury to which we had been 
strangers for at least a twelvemonth. 

The “wanity” imbibed by the Shepherd 
and his flock, so far from being “warm, my 
dear young friend, with three lumps of sugar 
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to the tumbler,” was simply a molasses-and- 
water cocktail, dashed with limejuice, the 
compound being kuown to the initiated as 
“Lyman Johnson.” A strictly temperance 
beverage, and a wholesome one withal; pre- 
suming that the limejuice, as in our case, is 
the real article, and not based upon sulphuric 
acid. The reverend gentleman’s discourse 
upon the vice of intoxication was not, there- 
fure, so ironical as it might have been under 
other circumstances. 

But the alliterative saving clause before 
mentioned, “ wind, weather and whales per- 
mitting,” had not without good reason been 
inserted in the bills of the evening. A tropi- 
cal squall was gathering; such a one as is 
manufactured from a clear sky at ten min- 
utes’ notice, and spends its whole fury in ten 
more. It was found expedient to hurry up 
matters, and to clip the programme a little. 
But the elements were too quick forus. Just 
as Mr. Stiggins was in the midst of one of his 
most brilliant, because most incoherent, pas- 
sages, while old Weller divided the applause 
by his masterly counterfeit of apoplectic 
sleep, the squall met us, butt-end foremost. 

“Throw down the topsail halyards clear!” 
roared Captain Bradley; but there was hardly 
time to obey the order, ere the stage suddenly 
inclined to an angle of forty-five. The signal 
lantern suspended over our heads was ex- 
tinguished, the side-screen of matting was 
blown in upon us, enveloping the whole corps 
dramatique in its folds, and the rain followed, 
a perfect deluge while it lasted. Burrows, 
encumbered by his ample skirts, “fetched 
away” in his chair, and laying hold of his 
obese partner, Ryan, with a desperate clutch, 
they both rolled together into the lee scup- 
pers. The shepherd, still unsteady on his 
legs, was thrown heavily against the galley- 
door, and sobered by a drenching from the 
bucket of Lyman Johnson, which still more 
than half full, had obeyed the law of gravita- 
tion in company with various other little 
matters, I, alone, as became the ready and 
active Sam, maintained a position to wind- 
ward of the foremast, but narrowly escaped a 
fractured skull from the spar attached to the 
drop-curtain. One end of this had been let 
run in the confusion by some one who was 
trying to clear the buntlines belayed to the 
same pin. 

The force of the wind was all spent in the 
first blast. The ship righted again, and the 
danger was all over; but the rain poured in 
torrents for a few minutes, while high above 
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its rushing, rattling sound rose shrieks of 
laughter from all quarters at our ludicrous 
plight. Everybody lent a hand to clear the 
wreck and secure the “ properties,” while we 
actors made an ignominious kind of exit from 
the stage. But Ryan, sustaining his part to 
the last, bawled, “A-do Samivel!” while Mrs. 
Weller wept bitterly because “her best bon- 
net was ruined.” 

“Of course something would happen to 
spoil our first appearance,” growled Stark, 
who, though a good shipmate in the main, 
had that infirmity of temper which conceals 
from its possessor all the humor of a joke 
whereof he himself is one of the victims. 

But the irascible manager was laughed into 
good humor again, and the dramatic essay 
was pronounced, both forward and aft, a 
grand success, as far as it went. We were 
given to understand that the quarter-deck, 
which offered many advantages as a Thespian 
temple, would be at our service for the next 
performance. Ourshipmates were inoculated 
with the stage fever, and several recruits 
joined our ranks. We were enabled to ex- 
tend our operations, and Concordia Saloon 
became a fixed fact. Even an army of 
“supers” could be raised, equipped and 
drilled at short notice. Truly a motley army! 
with hardly two soldiers who were com- 
patriots—but what of that? 

“Tt’s the Cosmopolitan Theatre,” said the 
manager, triumphantly. 

“*“No pent-up forecastle contracts: our 
powers. But the whole main and quarter- 
deck are ours,’” added Tom Ryan, striking an 
attitude. 

“<All the ship’s a stage,” continued Joe 
Downer. “‘The officers and sailors merely 
players.’ But don’t ask me to shoulder a 
musket again. My toes are black and blue 
yet; and, furthermore, I’m opposed to soger- 
ing, on principle.” ; 

In due time we essayed Macbeth in full 
force and played it successfully. True, Bur- 
rows was not exactly Mrs. Siddons, and Stark 
played the part of a double assassin in mur- 
dering King Duncan and the immortal bard 
at one and the same time. The scenery, too, 
required the aid of a lively imagination to 
render it satisfactory. But the ghosts and 
apparitions shot up through the skylight with 
startling effect. The stout Thane of Fife and 
the usurper made the fire fly in the death- 
scene, as they “laid on” with weapons of 
sixpenny hoop-iron, clumsy enough to have 
served the muscular patriot Wallace and the 
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redoubtable Guy of Warwick. Altogether, 
our rendering of the great tragedy was all 
that could have been expected of amateurs, 
under the disadvantages of place and 
materials. 

But the theatrical season was to close with 
the cruise on the equator; for the next was 
to be made in a higher latitude. As we had 
in rehearsal at the time we anchored in the 
coral-girt haven of Koosaya, an original 
drama written by Stark and Ryan expressly 
for us, it was determined to bring it out under 
royal patronage, and finish up the campaign 
by a grand performance on shore. 

The use of the great council-house was ob- 
tained, an application to King Rooa-tari, and 
the resources of the ship were freely drawn 
upon in preparing for the occasion. The 
theatre was handsomely decorated with bunt- 
ing and pieces of gay-colored cloth, and bril- 
liantly illuminated by fragments of candle 
stuck up in every available spot. 

Nothing could have been better adapted 
for a stage than the raised platform which 
extended across one end of the spacious 
building. Indeed Stark averred that the 
savage architect who had superintended its 
erection must have had this very matter in 
view. 

“Boys, we must all do our very best to- 
night,” he said, “for this is an era, both in 
our own history and in that of our patrons. 
It is not only the first night of our literary 
bantling, but it may be called the inaugura- 
tion of the Micronesian drama!” 

“And the drama may do as great a work,” 
said Tom Lyan, “in the cause of civilization 
as the church, the newspaper or the gallows. 
These are not available for us, as they require 
more time and labor to introduce them. 
We'll leave them for our successors, but 

“* The play’s the thing, 

Wherein we'll catch the conscience of the 
king.” 

But, as we soon dad occasion to learn, a 
less susceptible subject than the usurper 
Rooa-tari it would have been difficult to find. 
This man was no King Dei gratia, but a 
sort of savage Bonaparte, who had gone into 
the business with no capital but his own 
brute courage and audacity. He was even 
now at war with a tribe from the other side 
of the mountain who espoused the claims of 
a powerful rival chieftain. The precarious 
tenant of a tottering throne, upheld only by 
spear and war-club. A king, in short, with 
no “divinity to hedge him in.” His “con- 


science,” if he could be said to have any, 
moved in an orbit too eccentric to be “ caught ” 
by a party of sailor-actors. 

Our audience, in point of numbers, was all 
that could be desired, the gentler sex being 
largely represented. But it was soon appar- 
ent that the decorations had more attraction 
for them than all our histrionic efforts. The 
gay bunting of the drop-curtain, in a double 
sense, obscured all that was behind it; and 
tappa was more potent than Terpsichore; for 
not even a grand dance, introducing the 
whole company in the opening scene, could 
fix their attention. 

The new piece had been written specially 
for a nautical audience. The principal char- 
acter was, as all gallant tars are known to be, 
an Admirable Crichton in all branches of 
knowledge and the embodiment of every 
moral virtue. Of his sweetheart, it is suf- 
ficient praise to say that she was worthy of 
his devotion. All the other characters were 
so unfortunate as to have business on terra 
firma, and were necessarily incarnations of 
evil, under the comprehensive name of “ land- 
sharks.” 

But the beauties of so truthful a picture of 
civilized life were lost upon Rooa-tari and his 
unappreciative subjects. In vain we played 
at the king. In vain we lavished our best 
efforts, watching for an indication of the 
dawning of anything like dramatic taste in 
his benighted mind. He might have been a 
tobacco-sign sculptured in black walnut, save 
that his eyes rolled covetously now and then 
towards the draperies of red and yellow cot- 
ton. His subjects, male and female, took 
their cue from royalty and followed his 
example. 

The warriors had come, armed to the teeth, 
like Puritans of old to the house of prayer. 
For scouts were out on the mountain, and 
the rebellous tribe of Areo-nooa valley were 
just then more than usually turbulent. A 
night attack was not improbable at any mo- 
ment and the warlike Rooa-tari was not the 
man to neglect any precautions. The body 
of the house presented, therefore, a scene 
more unique and imposing than anything we 
could display on the stage. 

Our officers and shipmates were all present 
except a small guard or anchor watch. The 
ship lay very near the shore and all hands had 
been furloughed for this occasion. Our boats 
lay in readiness at the water side to receive 
us, actors, scenery, properties and all as soon 
as theevening’ entertainment should be over. 
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“Stark, what do you think of the prospects 
of the English drama among the Koosayans ?” 
asked the waggish Downer, while we were 
preparing fur the second act. 

“Think!” returned the disappointed man- 
ager, “why, it’s only casting pearls before 
swine. I was in hopes the royal presence 
might be worth something to us; but this 
wooden-headed barbarian has about as much 
appreciation of our work as old Doctor John- 
son had of music when he said it was not so 
disagreeable a noise as some others.” 

“He hasn’t moved a muscle since the cur- 
tain rose,” said I, “except such as were re- 
quired to roll his ugly eyeballs about. But 
I'll wake him up in the next act, see ’f I 
don’t.” 

“ How in the world are you going to man- 
age it?” he inquired, in surprise. For I was 
cast for an unimportant part, as one of the 
misguided landsmen. 

“Never mind,” I answered, ominously; 
“ you'll see.” 

“Tf you can galvanize him into life,” said 
Stark, “do so; and I'll acknowledge you to 
be a worker of miracles.” 

The curtain rose upon a melting interview 
between Jack and his sweetheart. (The 
hero was called Jack, of course; as it is well 
known every seaman ought to be; such being 
the generic name of the whole fraternity in 
song and story, if we except Tom Bowline 
and Black-eyed Susan’s William.) 

Pending this parting scene between the 
lovers, Jack’s ship, the Thunderbolt, is sup- 
posed to be lying at “short-stay-peak,” with 
the foretopsail loosed and flaunting the blue 
Peter. A gun fired from her is to notify them 
that she is ready to break ground, and to be 
the signal for them to break a ring, and ex- 
change their final vows, according to estab- 
lished precedent in such cases. It fell to my 
duty to give this cruel signal by a rap upon a 
small but sonorous native tom-tom which 
stood in a corner of the council-house. But 
while preparing our stage during the previous 
day, I had peered into the mysteries of a 
smaller building adjoining the theatre. I re- 
solved now that the Thunderbolt’s parting 
salute should be such as became a firstrate 
man-of-war. It should be no popgun, but 
one of her maindeck battery. 

This little temple I had found to be devoted 
solely to the keeping and storage of the pahu 
or great drum. This was a gigantic instru- 
ment, hideously decorated, and the heads of 
which are supposed to be made of the skins 
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of hostile warriors slain in battle. There was 
only one instrument of the kind in the tribe, 
and it was never sounded except upon occa- 
sions of great solemnity. Indeed no hand 
was permitted to touch it save that of the 
king himself, or the high priest Orotoo, who 
at that moment sat in the theatre at his 
majesty’s elbow. The only exception was in 
case of invasion by an enemy, when, like a 
fire-alarm, it might be sounded by the first 
person who chanced to be near the temple at 
the moment; and its first stroke was a sum- 
mons for every able-bodied man to be under 
arms. Knowing my cue, I waited quietly 
near the tom-tom in the corner till the mo- 
ment drew nigh when I was to thump on it. 
Then, without saying a word to any of my 
shipmates, I glided swiftly out of the door and 
into the small temple. The pahu stood on an 
elevated stand, and was reached by ascending 
several steps built for the purpose. 

Without stopping to reflect upon the conse- 
quences of my mad freak I bounded up the 
steps and seized, with sacrilegious hands, the 
mammoth drumsticks, two highly polished 
clubs of the toa, or iron-wood. Bringing 
them into position for beating the long-roll, I 
threw all my muscular power into the work. 
The effect upon my own ears was truly deaf- 
ening. I can liken it to nothing that I have 
ever experienced, before or since. But those 
of my seafaring brethren who have served on 
board a turreted monitor, and assisted in 
“bombarding Sumter from a kettle,” may 
have a correct idea of what I mean. 

I could, of course, know nothing of its effect 
upon others until I paused. As the reverber- 
ation partially died away a new sound took 
its place; a chorus of unearthly yells from 
many voices blended, no less startiing and 
terrific than the infernal din of the pahu 
itself. 

Realizing, for the first time, the possible 
effect of my rashness, I cleared the flight of 
steps at a single bound. Rushing into the 
theatre I found it deserted by all the natives 
while the last of my shipmates were crowd- 
ing through the door which led to the beach, 
loaded with the portable articles brought on 
shore during the day. Jack’s voluminous 
white trousers flashed through the darkness 
down the coral slope, and Burrows had torn 
off his feminine skirts to join the general 
stampede in light marching order. The flag 
of our country was trailing in the dirt, having 
been snatched from its place and dragged 
through the door without rolling up. 
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The yells of the armed warriors receded in- 
land, as they rushed in the direction of a 
defile by which the enemy might be expected 
to make an inroad. A night attack by the 
rebels of Areonova valley was the only solu- 
tion of the alarm that had yet occurred to 
them. That any one of us white strangers 
should have dared to profane the temple, and 
to lay hands upon the sacred pahu, was a 
possibility which had not once entered the 
mind of Rooa-tari. 

But I had not escaped unobserved from the 
temple. I caught sight of a female face peer- 
ing round the corner of the council-house as 
I rushed from one door to the other. While 
all the males had rallied to arms at the first 
sound, this daughter of Eve, impelled by 
curiosity, had discovered the trick. 

We had hardly hoisted our boats on board 
the Concordia, when the warriors were heard 
returning, the shouts approaching nearer and 
nearer, till the whole force were assembled 
on the beach abreast the ship, and Rooa-tari’s 
canoe was soon paddling alongside. 

He at once sought an interview with Cap- 
tain Bradley who was quite innocent of any 
knowledge of the author of the alarm. But 
the meddlesome female witness had been 
brought off in the canoe, and she was not 
long in pointing out the impious wretch. I 
was ordered to- report at head-quarters and 
the captain attempted to reprimand me. 
But he broke down in a paroxysm of laughter, 
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as a vivid reeollection of the scene in the 
theatre came up afresh in his mind. 

This unaccountable conduct served only to 
add to the fury of the irate Rooa-tari. I 
doubt not he would, at the moment, have 
destroyed the ship and every man on board, 
had he felt strong enough to do it; but en- 
tertaining a wholesome dread of our firearms, 
he found it inexpedient to make the mattera 
casus belli. A few pieces of the coveted cot- 
ton cloth soon changed the current of his 
thoughts, and he departed richer if not wiser 
than he came. 

I should hardly have ventured on shore 
again had I found the opportunity. But the 
ship was ready for sea; and the next morning 
a fresh trade wind was filling her canvas and 
wafting us onward towards the great 
Nor’ west. 

“Didn't I tell you I’d wake him up, boys?” 
said I, as we were stowing theanchors. “I'll 
warrant you never saw all hands called 
quicker than that.’’. 

“But you spoiled our new play with your 
infernal war-drum,” grumbled Stark, dropping 
the corners of his mouth. 

“T improvised a play of my own, far better 
adapted to move an audience than yours was. 
The pahu was the greatest hit of our dramatic 
season. It’s 


“*The thing 
Wherein I caught the conscience of the king.’” 


AN EVENING WITH A CATAMOUNT. 


BY C. A. STEPHENS, 


In the spring of °64 I was one of those liv- 
ing skeletons, rescued from the den of famine 
and death at Salisbury. All through the long 
summer I had lain amid the odors of a hos- 
pital; and it was August before I was able to 
return to my home at Bangor, Maine. It had 
been a “touch and a go” with me, and the 
weakness of a constitution sapped to its very 
roots still held me down. 

“ Keep in the fresh pure air, my boy; and 
exercise what you feel to,” was the advice of 
our old physician. “You'll come up little by 
little.” 

But it was slow work. September, with its 
myriad colors, came, to find me restless and 
impatient, but far from strong. 

“Can't you plan to take a trip up to the 


Lakes, and around Katahdin ?” said the doc- 
tor one day, as I was complaining, and be- 
rating him for not giving me something to 
set me on my legs. “Nothing better than 
that. The grand scenery there will occupy 
and interest your mind, which is as much at 
fault as your body just now.” 

I hailed the proposition. It-had been one 
of the pet dreams of my boyhood. Qld John 
Clives the trapper, whose stories used to be 
the delight of my early years, was just setting 
off on his fall tour up the west branch of the 
Penobscot; and I gladly put myself under the 
old man’s care. 

Forty years’ experience in that singular 
region had made him familiar with both its 
physical features and the many curious 
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legends which the Indians tell of Pomoola, 
the strange being or demon who used to in- 
habit Katahdin and the surrounding wilder- 
ness. The old fellow was never tired of re- 
peating these; they were a part of his life, 
and served to beguile the long canoe journey 
up the Penobscot, and past lake after lake, 
linked together by it, where the Aboljackne- 
gesic and the Aboljacarmeguscook pour their 
clear cold waters into the west branch, with- 
in afew rods of each other. Here we left 
our canoe, and struck off in a north-easterly 
direction, for a chain of ponds, known as the 
Katahdin ponds. Here Clives was intending 
to put down his traps. Near the shore of 
one of the largest of these we stumbled upon 
an old logging-camp, which we took possession 
of and established ourselves for a stay of some 
weeks. 

It was our fifth day there, if I remember 
correctly; Clives had got his cordon of traps 
set, and had gone that afternoon on his first 
round to visit them, telling me I need not ex- 
pect him till late. I had been fishing along 
the shore of the pond for nearly a mile from 
our camp, when turning into a little nook in 
the shore, overhung by alders, under which a 
small brook came in, I espied a raccoon 
digging in the mud. 

The recognition was mutual. He eyed me a 
moment, with his cunning visage turned 
askew, then scuttled away among the bushes. 
Hoping to make him take up a tree, I drépped 
my pole and gave chase. But there were no 
trees to his liking very near, and I was about 
giving up the race, when Mr. Graycoat stop- 
ped at the foot of a large yellow birch, and 
looking round at me as if he thought ita 
more than usually good joke, suddenly 
disappeared. 

Coming up, I found there was a large open- 
ing in the trunk near the ground, and looking 
in, saw that the tree was entirely hollow—a 
mere shell some three or four feet in diame- 
ter, lighted by several other holes and clefts 
up and down the trunk. I could see the coon 
up some fifteen or twenty feet, clinging on to 
the side and peering curiously down to see 
what I was about. 

If I had brought my gun I could easily have 
taken him off his perch; but that was at the 
camp a mile away. A long pole was the next 
thing that suggested itself—my fishing-pole ; 
but that was too far off. Just then, however, 
I saw a long dry one, lying on the ground at 
some distance, and ran to get it. I had 
stooped to pick it up, when all at once there 
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came a cry—a scream, so shrill and piercing 
that I involuntarily cried out myself. It 
seemed to come from over my head; and 
glancing up to the treetops, I saw a large 
gray creature, crouched upon the limb of a 
maple in the attitude of springing. To turn 
and ran was my first and very natural impulse. 
In an instant there was another shriek, fol- 
lowed by a heavy spring among the leaves, 
which shook the ground behind me. 

Back towards the hollow tree Isped. Why, 
I hardly knew. But the cavity at the root 
gave me the idea as I approached, and diving 
into it I scrambled up on the inside like a 
chimney-sweep. It was my turn to climb 
now, and I went up with as much alacrity as 
the coon had done. He, meanwhile, went up 
higher, throwing down a shower of punk and 
dirt into my eyes, which were, I presume, 
open to their fullest extent. 

I was scarcely in ere the creature was at 
the hole, making a strange purring noise. 
He might almost have reached my feet with- 
out climbing at first. Perhaps the quantity 
of rotten wood which was falling blinded him. 
The coon and I were both doing our best in 
that respect. And if the shower in his eyes 
bore any proportion to that in mine I don’t 
wonder he hesitated. But be that as it may, 
I had great reason to be thankful for the 
delay. For while he was snuffing and purr- 
ing at the root, I managed to wriggle up 
some twenty or thirty feet, to where a large 
limb had grown out. The root of the limb 
had not rotted away with the rest of the 
wood, but extended out into the inside of the 
cavity, affording me a sort of seat. Here, 
with a long sliver, or shim, in my hand, such 
as are often seen along the inside of decaying 
trees, I sat prepared to act upon the 
defensive. 

I did not have long to wait. For the cloud 
of dust subsiding a little, the creature per- 
ceived me, and uttering another scream, be- 
gan climbing up after us. The sliver which 
I held was six or seven feet long and sound. 
though covered with rot and dirt. I got out 
my pocket knife, and quickly sharpened the 
hard wood down to an acute point. It thus 
became quite aa effective weapon. And as 
soon as the catamount—for such I judge it to 
have been—came within reach, I gave him a 
“jab” in the face with my spear—then 
another, and another, dealt down upon him 
with al] my strength. His claws were occu- 
pied in holding on. A new shower of dirt 
rattled down into his eyes. 
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I redoubled my thrusts. It grew too hot 
for him, and I had the inexpressible pleasure 
of seeing him slide down to the bottom, 
growling and snarling with rage. But ina 
moment he was up on the outside. I heard 
his claws in the bark; and could see him as 
he passed the rifts and holes in the old trunk. 
But the aperture at the top was too sinall to 
admit anything but his head or one paw at a 
time. 

Seeing the coon he commenced a series of 
cries and screeches, and thrusting in first 
one paw and then the other, tried to reach 
lim. Bad as was my own situation, I could 
not help thinking that I was much better off 
than the coon. He was between two im- 
placable foes. But he bore it very philoso- 
phically. When the catamount’s claws came 
too near he would shrink down a little to- 
wards me, keeping an eye to both of us, with 
a coolness that struck me as rather admirable 
under the circumstances. I don’t know what 
he thought of his chance. He didn’t let it 
rob him of his self-possession; and his queer 
quizzical face was as much of a joke as ever. 

Finding he couldn’t get in at the top, the 
panther began to descend, and coming down 
to the hole, just above my head, looked in. 
Quick as a flash his long paw popped in and 
clutched up my cap with I don’t know how 
much hair. I had to crouch close to keep 
my head from following it. 

Such claws! they must have been five or 
six inches in length, and shot out of his toes 
with the rapidity of thought. Once within 
their grip, all escape would be impossible. 

Withdrawing his foot, he would eye mea 
moment, then thrust it in again and strain to 
reach me, with a display of muscular activity 
truly wonderful. But getting out my knife, 
I gave him such sharp pricks that he soon 
got sick of that sort of exercise; and after 
glaring at me for a long while, went down to 
try at the bottom again. 

Whenever his head appeared within the 
opening I let the punk and shims go at him, 
in such quantities that he soon had to dig 
them out to get a look at all. 

Lying stretched out on the ground, he 
would fix his eyes first on one, then on another 
of the holes along the trunk, and at the least 
movement spring up, fixing his claws into 
the bark, and in a moment be at the top, 
looking down at the coon, till, finding us all 
still beyond his reach, he would go back to 
watch again. 

Icould see him quite distinctly from my 
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loophole. A long, lithe body—six feet, T 
thought, with the large cat head, strong legs 
and broad feet, from which his claws were 
uneasily protruding and receding, and a long 
tail switching to and fro with restless impa- 
tience—the very embodiment of strength aud 
ferocity. 

How to escape was the next question, after 
the momentary peril had ceased. Would the 
catamount go away of his own accord? He 
didn’t act like it. His movements seemed to 
indicate that he meant to try a siege. 

Night had come on—but the moon was 
rising over the treetops. I remember think- 
ing whether this were not nearly as bad as 
Salisbury, but believe, I decided that it 
wasn’t thus far. I looked up to the raccoon, 
he was reconnvitéring through a crevice. 

Suddenly the idea struck me that if I could 
force the coon out the panther might seize 
him, and perhaps be satisfied with one of us. 
But I confess that it was not without some 
self reproach that I began to put this plan in 
execution. We were companions in danger, 
and to drive him out to certain death was 
truly the very climax of selfishness. But the 
instinct of self-preservation is not to be sub- 
jected to moral tests. 

Again sharpening my stick, I stood up on 
my seat, and drove the coon up before me. 
He offered no resistance, though manifesting 
the greatest reluctance to go out at the top. 
But I forced him out. The moment he ap- 
peared in sight the catamount leaped up after 
him. 

Poor fellow! he made one frantic attempt 
to get back into the tree, then turned to bat- 
tle with the ascending monster. One sharp 
ery of fear and agony, and his life-blood was 
feeding our savage besieger. After sucking 
at his throat for a few moments, the cougar 
sprung down and ran off into the forest, with 
the coon in his mouth. I saw him disappear 
among the shadows, and heard his footsteps 
die away in the distance. 

It was an opportunity not to be neglected. 
I was not long getting down. Crawling out 
of the tree, I made a bee-line for the camp, in 
nearly an opposite direction, at about my best 
paces, It was ten o’clock when I got in. I 
found Clives wondering at my absence, and 
considerably alarmed. I told him of my ad- 
venture; and the next morning we moved our 
camp down to the Millinocket Lake. We 
didn’t like the neighborhood. A catamount is 
not, in my very humble opinion, an agreeable 
companion to spend an evening with. 
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THE FATE OF MORNING DAWN. 


AN INDIAN ROMANCE. 
BY A RESIDENT OF KANSAS, 


Durine the month of March, in 186-, in 
passing through an “ Indian Reservation,” in 
the beautiful State of Kansas, the day being 
cold and very unpleasant, we stopped at an 
Indian house to warm ourselves, and rest our 
jaded horses, for we had driven tolerably fast 
that morning. While enjoying the comforts 
of a good warm stove, the lady of the house, 
who, although a full-blooded Indian, was in- 
telligent, and well dressed, related to us the 
following story, the incidents of which oc- 
curred not'very tar from the locality at which 
we had stopped. I cannot vouch for the 
entire truth of the story, though there is 
nothing improbable in it. Incidents of this 
kind have always been, and are now, common 
in savage life. 

About six miles in a south-western direc- 
tion from the beautiful young city of Topeka, 
the capital of the flourishing State of Kansas, 
stands a very singular looking bill, or mound 
of earth and stones. It is considerably higher 
than the other hills by which it is surrounded. 
When seen from a distance, in the twilight of 
evening, with its sharp outlines distinctly 
marked against the horizon, it reminds one of 
the pictures of the Pyramids as seen in the 
school geographies. At its base, and sur- 
rounding it on two sides, winds a placid and 
tranquil stream of clear water, flowing 
smoothly and silently over a pebbly bed, 
housing its banks, up to the very edge of the 
stream, fringed with green grass and Numer- 
ous wild flowers of the most beautiful hues. 
The little stream is called Shunga-Nunga, and 
takes its name from a young Indian brave, 
who was slain on its bank in battle many 
years ago. The mound itself is known in the 
Indian tongue as Shunga-Noxie, but better 
known to the white settlers as “ Battle Hill.” 
On the very top of this elevated spot, is a 
stone enclosure, about twelve feet square. 
The stones surrounding the enclosure are not 
Jaid up, as in ordinary walls, but are stuck in 
the ground endwise, like palisades—the 
ground within is not level, but a little con- 
cave, as if scooped out by continued blasts of 
wind, which have swept over and around it, 
for a long time. 

This lonely spot, around whose summit the 


violent winds of the prairie whistle almost 
unceasingly, is the resting-place of the brave 
young warrior, above alluded to, as well as 
the lovely young creature, who was his early 
bride. Here they sleep in undisturbed soli- 
tude, save when some curious person is at- 
tracted hither by the singular appearance of 
the mound, or visits it, drawn by a sym- 
pathetic interest in their melancholy history. 
The beautiful little stream flows as calmly to- 
day, at the base of the hill, as it did before 
the fierce untamed denizens of the forest en- 
gaged in deadly conflicts upon its banks, and 
the wild birds of the prairie sing the unwrit- 
ten music of nature, as sweetly to-day, as 
they did on the evening after the interment, 
when they sang the first requiem to the early 
dead. But to our story. 

Very many moons ago—long before steam- 
boats or railroads were invented—long before 
the white man left the impress of his foot 
upon the green grass of the wide-spreading 
prairie, and a long time before the “poor 
Indian” had learned the evil habits of the 
white man, in drinking fire water, and in the 
use of bad words—there roamed over and 
around the country here, the “ Prairie Band ” 
of the Yankton Sivux. Here they built their 
villages—here were their hunting grounds— 
here they kindled the war fires, and danced 
the war dance around them, before they 
started on the war path against their heredi- 
tary foes the fierce Kiowas. 

Among the young warriors of this band, 
Shunga-Nunga was the fleetest in the chase, 
the bravest in battles, and the foremost in 
every occupation of savage life. In the race 
he could outstrip the swiftest runner in the 
flight, none were more courageous, and none 
more generous or magnanimous in victory. 
His intelligence and prowess soon indicated 
who ought to be the leader of the band, and 
he was accordingly chosen. 

Well and faithfully did he fulfil the expec- 
tations of the tribe. Between the Yankton 
Sioux and the Kiowas there existed the most 
implacable hatred, and nothing but blood 
could appease these wild and untamed beings. 
In one of the war expeditions against the 
Kiowas, led by Shunga-Nunga, they came 
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upon an encampment of the enemy on the 
banks of a rapid stream a little after sundown 
of a beautiful day in autamn. 

It is the custom among all the Indians of 
this country never to attack an enemy in the 
night time, but just about daybreak in the 
morning. 

As soon as the discovery of the encamp- 
ment was made, the leader of the Sioux 
ordered his warriors to lie down and not 
move without his orders. At daylight every 
arrangement was made for the attack on the 
camp. The Kiowas were not asleep, but lay 
awaiting the attack of their foes, and they re- 
ceived the invaders with all the savage 
ferocity of these wild and fierce people. 

The battle was long and desperate. Many 
of the Kiowas were slain. The voice of 
Shunga-Nunga was heard amid the din and 
confusion of the battle, encouraging his braves 
to deeds of desperate daring, and he himself 
fought like a hero, dealing death blows on 
every side. At length, being exhausted, and 
left amost alone, he threw himself into the 
stream, and swam to the opposite side. Here, 
more dead than alive, he crawled up the 
bank, and into a thicket, and night coming on 
he eluded his pursuers. 

How long he lay concealed he never knew; 
for, being exhausted by his superhuman 
efforts against the enemy, and faint from loss 
of blood, he fell into a swoon, and was uncon- 
scious for several days. When he recovered, 
he found himself lying in a wigwam on a bed 
of buffalo-skins, and a beautiful young Indian 
maiden of sixteen summers beside him, bath- 
ing his temples with cold water, to allay the 
scorching fever which had been raging in his 
system, depriving him of his senses for several 
days, but which was now abating through 
the tender care of his attentive nurse. 

On his return to consciousness, he opened 
his eyes and attempted to rise, but was gently 
waved back by his careful attendant. She 
motioned him to be quiet, that he was not 
yet completely recovered, and he must remain 
still. 

“Lead me to the Kiowas,” said the half- 
conscious sufferer; “my arm is yet strong, I 
must revenge the death of my comrades.” 

She begged him to be quiet, saying that he 
was safe and out of danger, and in due time 
he should learn all about his condition, and 
how he came to be in the place he then was. 
This assurance calmed his excited temper, 
and soothed his feelings, and he again fell 
into a gentle slumber. 
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It seemed that the Kiowas, in pursuit of 
Shunga-Nunga on the morning after the 
battle, had traced his steps into the thicket, 
and found him in the half dead condition 
already described. He was immediately car- 
ried out, a council held over him, and it was 
determined that he must be slain forthwith. 
Twenty war clubs were already raised over 
the doomed victim, and were about to desceiid 
on the prostrate foe, when an aged warrior 
stepped forth and stayed the uplifted arms of 
the executioners. 

“Stand back,” said the old man, “ and hear 
me before you strike.” 

Then placing himself near the prostrate 
man he said: 

“It is known to all the tribe that I have 
always been a brave—that I never shunned 
the battle myself, nor withheld any of my 
sons from the conflict, when their presence 
was needed. It has pleased the Great Spirit 
to take from me, in the late battle, the last of 

my sons, who, you all know, fought like a 
warrior until he was slain. I am now old, 
and have not one to whom I can look for aid 
in my declining years. I am like a lonely 
tree in the forest, which has been stricken 
by lightning. I have not one branch left. 
Let me take the young man. If he gets well, 
I will adopt him, and he shall supply the place 
of those of mine who have passed to the 
happy hunting-grounds.” 

The old man waited quietly their reply. 
The grim warriors looked at each other for a 
few moments, and then all signified their ap- 
proval by the usual “grant,” so common 
among these savages. The wounded man 
was conveyed to the cabin of the old man, 
and placed under the care of his only daugh- 
ter, who, as has already been seen, soon re- 
stored him to his usual good health. 

According to the custom of the Indians he 
was adopted into the family of the old war- 
rior, and he seemed to be happy in his new 
relationship. With them he went on the 
war path, with them he scoured the plains in 
pursuit of the wild buffalo and antelope, with 
them he caught fish in rapid mountain 
streams, and, very soon, by his superior skill 
and prowess in these pursuits, he gained the 
respect and good-will of the whole tribe, and 
was a favorite with every one, but a single 
warrior. 

This one, who for more causes than one, 
looked upon the stranger with an eye of envy 
and jealousy. He saw the rising greatness of 
Shunga-Nunga, and he became envious; be- 
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sides, he saw, or thought he saw, a growing 
intimacy between him and the beautiful 
Wauhonza (Morning Dawn), his adopted 
sister, whose hand and whose affections he 
was anxious to secure for himself. Indeed, 
he had already made proposals for her hand, 
but had received but little encouragement 
from the young woman’s father, as well as 
from herself. He tried every means in his 
power to interrupt the growing affection be- 
tween Shunga-Nunga and Wauhonza, but in 
this he was entirely unsuccessful. Failing 
here, he changed his tactics, and sought to 
revenge himself upon his successful rival. 

This young chief, on account of the impet- 
uosity of his temper, was called “Rapid 
Water.” In battle he was like the whirlwind, 
sweeping on, regardless of danger, tearing and 
destroying everything that opposed him, and 
never showing quarter to those he had over- 
come. Cruel and relentless to the conquered, 
he had no sympathy or generosity in his 
nature. This character of his made him to 
be feared by many of his tribe, but lost him 
the respect of the brave and virtuous—while 
in true courage and bravery he was very far 
excelled by his rival Shunga-Nunga. 

Days, weeks and months passed on, and 


Shunga-Nunga and Wauhonza seemed to live , 


for each other. They were almost always to- 
gether, except when he was called away by 
the sterner demands of savage life, and never 
seemed so happy as when in each other’s 
presence. While he endeavored to anticipate 
every wish of hers, and to gratify every want, 
she reciprocated his feelings, by leaving 
nothing undone which might please him. 
For him she culled the choicest wild flowers 
of the prairie, and wove them into chaplets 
to entwine his forehead. For her he chased 
the deer to its wildest haunts, that he might 
bring her the choicest venison, and the softest 
skins to decorate her person. But, in savage 
life, as well as in civilized, “ the course of true 
love never did run smooth,” so in this case 
there was no exception to the rule. 
Notwithstanding this apparent degree of 
happiness existing between these lovers, to 
any one at all practised in the study of human 
nature, it was evident from his absent-mind- 
edness, and the moments of sadness that he 
was subject to, that all was not bright and 
promising in the future of Shunga-Nunga. 
Wauhonza was not long in detecting these 
moments of gloom and sadness, which per- 
vaded the spirit of her lover, and in the most 
tender tones of anxiety and love she inquired: 
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“Why is the face of Shunga-Nunga over. 
cast with sorrow? Does he discover anything 
in the conduct of Wauhonza that renders 
him unhappy? or does he sigh after an earlier 
love, and a fairer face, now far to the east? 
and does he wish to return to the loved oncs 
towards the rising sun? If so, he is free, 
Wauhonza will mourn for him when he is 
gone, but does not wish to detain him here, 
if he desires to go.” 

Here this simple child of prairie life gave 
way to a flood of tears. Shunga-Nunga was 
deeply affected at this outburst of nature, and 
clasping the weeping girl to his bosom he 
said: 


“ Wauhonza is dearer to me than my own 
life—dearer to me than aught else in the 
world—and it is the fear of losing her that 
overshadows my brow with sadness and 
gloom. I feel that Rapid Water and I can- 
not live here in peace—one of us must fall. 
Wauhonza has not failed to detect his grow- 
ing hatred to me. I am a stranger in the 
tribe, he is a relative. Ido not fear to meet 
him in single combat, and thus settle our dif- 
ferences, but were I to conquer him I should 
be no better off—I should have to fight the 
whole tribe. The only way for Shunga- 
Nunga is to submit to the loss of Wauhonza— 
and to lie down and die.” 

“Never!” said Wauhonza; “let us fly from 
this cruel place at once, to-night, and by to- 
morrow’s sun we shall be beyond the reach 
of Rapid Water and his friends.” 

“And leave your father and his tribe for a 
stranger?” said her lover. 

“Ay! Father, tribe and nation; your 
home shall be my home, your people shall be 
my people, for, in the presence of Gitchi- 
Manito I here swear that before I give up 
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Water, I will throw myself from yon over- 
hanging cliff into the turbulent stream below, 
and end my life and my sorrows together.” 

Then said Shunga-Nunga: 

“Far beyond the blue hills, towards the 
sunrise, is my home; there live my friends, 
they will be yours. A thousand warriors, 
brave and true, will welcome my return, and 
will defend us both when there. There we 
will flee, and should the Rapid Water follow 
us, he will be met by stout hearts and strong 
arms, always ready to meet danger in defence 
of friends. This night we must go. The 
morning light must find us far away from 
here. Only last night, in answer to the im- 
portunities of Rapid Water, I overheard your 


father promise that he should carry you home 
to his wigwam at the next full noon—by that 
time you shall be beyond his reach!” 

Accordingly, as soon as night had thrown 
its mantle of darkness over hill and valley, 
and all was hushed and still, they each 
mounted a horse, and, turning their faces to- 
wards the rising sun, they left the lodges of 
the Kiowas for the far-off hunting-grounds of 
the Yankton Sioux. 

It is not necessary that we should follow 
them in their flight, and tell all the incidents 
of travel that befell them on their journey— 
how, when Wauhonza was wearied and worn 
by fatigue and loss of sleep, Shunga-Nunga 
lifted her gently off her horse, and watched 
over her while he slept, and rested her weary 
frame—suffice it to say, that, after a long and 
fatiguing journey, they reached the home of 
the Yanktons, and dwelt together in hap- 
piness and seeming security for a long 
time. 

As soon as it was discovered that the 
young Sioux had carried off the prize, Rapid 
Water raved like a maddened buffalo, and 
vowed the most terrible vengeance against 
his suecessful rival. He called the tribe to- 
gether, and made a fiery speech, to inflame 
their passions. He spoke of the shame and 
disgrace that would attach to the tribe by 
having one of its members carried away by 
an enemy; he dwelt upon the many wrongs 
inflicted upon the Kiowas by the Yanktons, 
and he aroused them into frenzy when he 
said these wrongs remained unrevenged; he 
appealed to their honor, and asked them to 
wipe away the stain left upon the tribe, by 
having one of its daughters carried captive 
into an enemy’s country; he asked to have 
her restored to her friends, and ber captor 
punished. 

An expedition was soon planned into the 
country of the Yanktons, by Rapid Water, to 
wreak his vengeance upon Shunga-Nunga, 
and recover, if possible, his lost love. This 
latter was not to be surprised. He had lived 
long enough with the Kiowas to understand 
them perfectly. He called his band together 
and told them what they might expect—that 
Rapid Water was a great brave, and would 
not lose so valued a prize without an effort to 
recover it. That they must hold themselves 
in readiness, and be on the alert and ready to 
fight at any moment, as the Kiowas were very 
sure to follow, and that they were liable at 
any moment to fall upon the Yanktons like a 


pack of hungry wolves.. The warriors gave 
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the warwhoop, put on the war paint and 
prepared for battle. 

One fine evening while the Yanktons were 
engaged in wrestling and running foot races 
—favorite sports with Indians—their atten- 
tion was attracted by an unusual howling of 
wolves. This was recognized at once as a 
trick of the Kiowas to lure their enemies into 
the hills in pursuit of wolves, and then, while 
they were scattered about, to fall upon them 
and destroy them. But the Yanktons were 
too cunning for that. They posted them- 
selves carefully, and awaited the attack. 

Early the next morning, about daylight, 
the enemy were seen dodging from tree to 
tree, and hiding behind hillocks and rocks, 
and endeavoring to steal upon the Sioux. 
The latter stood firm and met them bravely. 
The fight commenced with great fury just at 
the base of the hill, or mound, described in 
the first part of our story. The battle raged 
terribly on both sides of the little stream at 
the foot of the hill for several hours. Many 
had fallen on both sides, still they fought 
bravely and desperately. 

For a long time the victory remained 
doubtful. Rapid Water saw his numbers 
dwindling away, many of his bravest men lay 


. dead and dying beside the stream. He saw 


that unless some bold and heroic feat was 
achieved, the day was lost. He saw the tall 
form of Shunga-Nunga moving rapidly among 
his braves, encouraging them by his presence, 
and he thought if he could destroy him the 
victory would be won. Then calling several 
of his bravest men to his side he said, “ fol- 
low me,” and rushing through the enemy, to 
where Shunga-Nunga then was, he engaged 
that warrior in single combat. All the braves 
on both sides gathered around their chiefs, 
and fought so desperately that but few were 
left alive. Shunga-Nunga had wrested-the 
tomahawk from the hand of his adversary and 
was about to despatch him, when one of 
Rapid Water’s men came up behind, and with 
one blow of his war club on the head of 
Shunga-Nunga, prostrated him before his 
foe. 

Just at that moment, Wauhonza, who had 
been a spectator of the fight from the top of 
the hill, came rashing down from the hill like 
a bloodhound in pursuit of her prey, threw 
herself upon the prostrate form of her hus- 
band, and begged them to spare his life. 

“Upon one condition,” said Rapid Water, 
“ and that is that you leave this place imme- 


diately with me for the home of your fathers, 
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and abandon one who can no longer protect the side of her dead husband, she having re- 
you, and who is unworthy of you. Upon ceived several fatal blows frem the tomahawks 
these terms he may live, if not he dies,and in the hands of her own brethren. 
you will be carried back, whether you will or The few Kiowas that remained alive, seeing 
not.” their chief slain, and the battle lost, turned 
Wauhonza, turning towards her husband, and fled, leaving the Yankton-Sioux in pos- 
was horror-stricken to see the pallor on his session of the bloody field. 
face. She saw, at the first glance, that he The slain in battle were all buried to- 
was dead; then turning towards Rapid Water, gether in one grave, friend and foe, on the 
and drawing a knife which she hadconcealed banks of the stream at the foot of the hill, 
upon her person, she said: while Shunga-Nunga and Wauhonza were 
“See, there lies all that was dear to mein conveyed to the top of the mound and both 
the world; come, lead on, I am ready to go interred in one grave. There let them rest. 
with you;” and, springing upon him like a Shunga-Nunga gives name to astream, and 
mountain cat, she plunged the sharp instru- Wauhonza to a county and a flourishing 
ment to his heart, and they sank down by town in Kansas. 


UNCERTAINTY. 
BY M, A, ALDEN, 
Sometimes I tremble to think what our two Shoreward its glistening prow. 
fates may be— I look though I cannot see, 
Stand as it were on the brink of a beautiful For the face I know is there; 
treacherous sea, The form that is dear to me, 
Gazing with hope, that is fear, over the far Beyond all the vessel doth bear. 
stretching blue, Onward ever it comes, over the smilin; 
Waiting thereon to appear the sail with its On to its haven and home, onward ioe wsdl 
promise of you. 
Why grow the waters black, black till my 
Phantom-like first; like the gleam soul is afraid ? 
Of a great white bird o’er the deep, Why does the vessel slack? Where has the 
It floats as a misty dream sunlight strayed ? 
Floats o’er the blank of one’s sleep. The heavens are one dark cloud, over the 
Cometh it near and more near. seething sea 
O joy! Iam watching it now, Comes the mist like a shroud. What shall 
As steadily on it doth steer, our two fates be? 


THE NOBLE HEART. . 
A LEGEND OF PALMYRA. 
BY GEORGE L. AIKEN. 


AURELIAN’s legions swarmed around Pal- fief for Rome, and give him for wife the peer- 
myra and the city seemed doomed to fallinto less virgin, Julia, Zenobia’s daughter. 
his power; yet Zenobia showed no signs of |§_ Antiochus was not proof against this offer 
yielding. Her soldiers were brave and trusty and resolved to betray his country to imperial 
and her two generals experienced and skillful. Rome. To further his intent he sounded his 
But one was treacherous, although she knew colleague general, Zabdas, who held the chief 
it not. Antiochus had sold himself to Rome. command. Zabdas was a dark stern man, an 
It was a princely bribe the emperor had Egyptian by birth, who had entered the 
offered to win this general to his purpose; to service of the Palmyrene queen, and by his 
make him governor of the city, to hold itin bravery and knowledge of the art of war had 
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gained her many victories. He it was whose 
victorious arm had beat back Sapor the 
Persian emperor, and driven his myriads be- 
fore him like the sands of the desert before 
the simoon’s blast. 

This was the man that Antiochus sought 
to make a traitor of. They met upon the 
esplanade before Zenobia’s palace, which, 
built upon the brow of .a hill, looked down 
upon Palmyra. The Roman embassy were 
even then within the walls making known 
Aurelian’s terms to Zenobia. Antiochus 
darkly hinted at the offer he had received 
from Rome. The Egyptian led him to the 
verge of the hill. 

“Cast down your eyes, my lord,” he said— 
“ you seldom do—look down the mountain 
side, down to the marble pavement stretched 
below, and tell me what you see ?” 

“The height’s too great,” answered 
Antiochus, bewildered by the question. 
“Nought but the fragment of a tattered robe 
that clings to a jutting bush.” 

“Two years ago,” continued Zabdas, “a 
power, like Rome, essayed to win me to its 

aid. The messenger stood here, as we stand 
now; proffered, as you did now, rewards 
for actions which, being done, had raised me 
up so great, that men would bow before me 
as a god, and else so mean the dust and scum 
of earth were fit companions for me. How 
answered I the herald? I dashed the villain 
over this parapet! The vultures and hyenas 
did their duty; and there flies all that is left 
of him.” 

Antiochus slunk away. He had his answer. 
He knew he must be wary of this Egyptian; 
in him he had a foe to dread. 

Zabdas mused as he slowly entered the 
palace. 

“Rome panders with him,” he murmured. 
“Julia the price! O Isis! price of treachery! 
and yet what angel but might turn a devil to 
win so exquisite a meed for gin? If he wrong 
her,” he continued, passionately—“ if he be- 
tray Palmyra—if he should bleach the roses 
from her cheek, or set the current of ber tears 
abroach, may thunder rive me, if I will not 
fall upon him like an avalanche and crus 
him into dust!” ; 

These words revealed the secret of his 
heart; the stern and iron man of war loved 
the gentle Julia. But he was soon to learn 
how hopeless was this passion. 

Zenobia had sent her answer to Aurelian, 
and informed him that she would give him 
battle to the last. Zabdas approved her de- 
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cision, for he was her chief counsellor, and 
she consulted him upon her every action; 
but there was one who seemed ill at 
ease at the prospect of the continued war. 
This was Zabdas’s favorite officer, a young 
Roman named Gracchus, who, forced from 
his native city by some dark injury, had 
sought a shelter at Zenobia’s court. The 
beauty and grace of Julia had at once en- 
thralled his heart, and his young and manly 
bearing made him a rival to be feared by her 
other suitors. 

Finding him thus moody Zabdas questioned 
him as to its cause. 

“Should Zabdas fall and you wear still this 
lovesick character,” he said, “ who then will 
lead the soldiers of Palmyra against the foe ?” 

“Antiochus,” answered Gracchus, moodily ; 
“to whom, if he survives the fury of the battle, 
and Persia’s aid should fail her, the queen has 
promised the hand of Julia.” 

The Egyptian was startled by this reply. 

“You dream!” he cried, excitedly. 

“Dare I trust you?” asked Gracchus, 
swayed by a sudden thought. 

“With your whole soul, Gracchus,” an- 
swered Zabdas, impressively. 

“Can we hoop our hearts like mortal 
things?” cried Gracchus, impetuously. “Can 
we shut out from them their monarch, 
love ?” 

“Why ask me this?” answered Zabdas, 
with emotion. “Think you I—love?” 

“No, Zabdas; for I know your soul hath 
but one mistress in the world, and that is 
Palmyra’s glory.” 

“O yes—yes,” returned the Egyptian, bit- 
terly. “Well then, your love—” 

“I tremble when I speak, lest you despise 
me, but it masters me—it is my breath, my 
sunlight, my religion! How I love Julia—”’ 

“Julia!” echoed Zabdas, gaspingly. 

“ Like the birds love daydawn,” continued 
Gracchus, too much absorbed in his rhapsody 
to heed his friend’s emotion, “or the flowers 
the fresh rain that brings them life and 
beauty out of heaven. And she returns the 
love.” 

Zabdas shivered at these words. 

“ Returns it?” he cried, tremulously. “You 
are sure of that? She told you so with her 
own lips ?” 

Gracchus smiled at the eagerness of the 
question. 

“ Hath nothing else a voice but the inani- 
mate and bell-like tongue, that answers but 
the will?” he asked. “A look, a sigh—it is 
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with these Julia declared her love, and these 
alone will nerve me to dispute the golden 
prize with proud Antiochus.” 

“He, Antiochus, love!” cried Zabdas, 
scornfully, “and such an incarnated gentle- 
ness as Julia’s; and why not? the man is 
human. Go seek her!” he added, quickly. 
“T would speak with her; and if she loves 
you—Go, go!” 

Gracchus hastened away, and the Egyptian 
was left to his own bitter thoughts. Still he 
had kept his secret—held it in, though it 
came spouting upward like a flood of burning 
lava; and he was resolved it should burn him 
up—consume him into ashes before it found 
an utterance. Now if Julia really loved 
Gracchus, what was to be done? Why, let 
them, and he would call on Heaven to bless 
them both. A noble heart had this same 
stern Egyptian! 

A shriek aroused him from his sad reverie, 
and Julia came rushing towards him in a 
frantic manner. The cause of her alarm was 
quickly told. Gracchus had been that instant 
slain; struck by a base assassin in the corri- 
dor—a man muffled in a mantle. She had 
seen the blow, but not the face of the striker. 
Her brain seemed bursting, as with distracted 
accents she told this dreadful story. 

As he hastened to the scene of the assassi- 
nation Zabdas, burning to revenge his friend, 
briefly interrogated her. 

“You say you marked not well the man 
who struck the blow?” he asked. “Was he 
tall or short ?” 

“In the one glance I had of him,” answered 
Julia, “he seemed somewhere about the 
stature of Antiochus,” 


Zabdas understood it all. They reached 
the spot where Gracchus lay prostrate and 
motionless upon the marble pavement. The 
Egyptian knelt beside him and raised his 
head tenderly from the ground. He knew 
death’s image well, for he had been familiar 
with his dread presence since first he flashed 
his falchion on the battle-field. 

“ Joy, joy, my Julia!” he exclaimed. “He 
is not dead !” 

“Not dead?” gasped Julia, with delight 
and wonder. 

“No, not dead, but yet upon the brink 
of the unfathomed lake that runs into 
eternity.” 

“What means this rumor of attempted 
murder?” asked a voice, and looking up 
Zabdas beheld Antiochus with a pitiless ex- 
pression upon his face. The Egyptian sprang 


to his feet and confronted his colleague 
sternly. 

“See, noble Antiochus, the cursed hand of 
some all-sacrilegious wretch hath struck life’s 
altar in its temple!” he cried. “But there’s 
hope he yet may live.” 

“Not much,” replied Antiochus, coldly, 
surveying the wounded man, “the blow was 
sure.” 

“Indeed! Were you far off when he was 
struck?” demanded Zabdas, quickly. 

Antiochus changed color. 

“T was,” he answered, shortly. 

“Nor saw the wound inflicted ?” 

“ No.” 

“How know you then the blow is sure, who 
neither saw it given, nor were near when it 
was struck ?” 

“How? am I not a soldier—are not death 
and wounds familiar to me?” 

“True, true,” returned Zabdas, apparently 
satisfied. 

He summoned his soldiers and had Grac- 
chus conveyed to his quarters, and so cheered 
Julia with the assurance of her lover’s re- 
covery that she withdrew with a lightened 
heart. A portion of the soldiers remained 
and, at a sign from Zabdas, closed in around 
Antiochus, much to his surprise. 

“What means this?” he demanded 
haughtily—* a captive!” 

Zabdas raised his finger warningly—that 
finger which had soon after pointed the de- 
cisive charge that brought victory. 

“If Gracchus dies, Antiochus,” he said, 
and there was a resonant ring in his deep 
voice, “ to-morrow shall see you hanging from 
the battlements. Think of it—the Egyptian 
has always kept his word.” 

The baffled traitor, and would-be murderer, 
was led away a prisoner. 

Gracchus did not die; although his wound 
was a severe one he soon began to mend, and 
Antiochus was restored to liberty, but Zabdas 
had a strict watch kept upon his actions. 
Gracchus’s recovery was hastened by the 
glad intelligence that Julia was to be his. 
Zenobia, satisfied that her daughter really 
loved the young soldier, and swayed by the 
advice of Zabdas, had given her consent to 
their union. If the worst befell them, and 
they were conquered (and hope had almost 
deserted her), it were better that Julia died 
in the spring of life, with her young heart’s 
wishes gratified, than live to share a con- 
queror’s bed, made hateful by its shameful 
splendor. 
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The night was fixed for the nuptials, when 
Zabdas received startling intelligence, brought 
by the trusty freedman, Alcander, whom he 
had set to keep an eye upon the scheming 
Antiochus. The traitor had fled from the 
city and joined the emperor, and it was re- 
ported that he meditated a treacherous 
assault upon the city, to take Zenobia cap- 
tive, and to seize the person of the princess 
at the very altar and force her to be his. 

Zabdas took energetic means to frustrate 
the villain’s scheme. He surrounded the 
temple with his choicest troops, and whilst 
the only woman upon earth that had ever 
awakened one tender emotion in his lonely 
heart exchanged her vows with another— 
the vows that, like a gulf, forever barred him 
from her, even as a faithful dog, he watched 
over her happiness. 

The nuptials were celebrated and Julia 
and Gracchus were united, and in the bliss of 
that moment they were unconscious of the 
strife that raged without. Zabdas met Antio- 
chus as he led the Romans to the attack, slew 
him with his own hand,and drove the invaders 
back. But this attack was only the prelimi- 
nary of a grand onslaught that Aurelian had 
planned that night. 

Soon his serried legions began to pour into 
the devoted city. The new-made bridegroom 
was forced to leave his bride and grasp his 
sword and mingle in the strife. Zenobia 
hastened to place herself at the head of her 
soldiers to animate and inspire them. And 
foremost in the battle’s front towered the 
warlike form of Zabdas the Egyptian. 

All night long the battle raged fiercely in 
the streets, and when morning dawned upon 
the ensanguined scene Palmyra had fallen 
and Zenobia and Gracchus were captives to 
the emperor of Rome. They were brought 
into the presence of Aurelian. 

“See, haughty queen,” he said, “the evil of 
the pride with which you turned our offerings 
of love forth on the winds. Palmyra is a 
name for something levelled with the dust of 
earth, and its proud queen but lackey to that 
power she greeted with such scorn.” 

“Taunt on,” returned Zenobia, proudly, 
“were I your conqueror I should triumph 
over you, 80 say your worst.” 

Aurelian next addressed Gracchus. 

“See the renegade to honor and to Rome,” 
he cried, “on the road to death !” 

“Aurelian,” answered Gracchus, calmly, 


“death is to the soldier scarce a terror, 
Wronged by your great predecessor on the 
throne, in Flavius Claudius’s power mine was 
a life of risk, and fleeing here I found a wel- 
come, by my land denied, and for its love I 
loved it as my own. Kill me—but I struck at 
Parthians, and the Roman mercenaries, but 
not upon my sword rests there one drop of 
fellow Roman’s blood.” 

A number of Aurelian’s officers confirmed 
this statement. The emperor smiled be- 
nignantly. 

“Tt would ill become my triumph,” he said, 
“to stain it with revenge. Gracchus, take, 
in place of that wrested from you by the 
Emperor Claudius, pardon and honors from 
Aurelian.” 

While the young soldier remained speech- 
less with surprise and gratitude, the emperor 
turned to Zenobia and thus addressed her: 

“We fought against your pride, Zenobia, 
and it is levelled now—so ends our enmity. 
We who were foes an hour ago, the cause ot 
quarrel past, are friends again. Beyond the 
Tiber glitter bright lands, where you shall 
queen it yet, honored and loved. You have 
a daughter—” 

Zenobia interrupted him with a scream, 
whilst every limb seemed palsied. 

“If she lives, she lives to perish!” she 
exclaimed. 

“No; I issued orders to preserve you both 
at every peril.” 

“T have rendered null your every caution,” 
she cried, distractedly. “Should the city fall, 
Zabdas is bound by solemn oath, lest she 
should fall into Rome’s marauding hands, to 
kill her in the temple.” 

Upon inquiry it was ascertained that Zab- 
das, badly wounded, had last been seen bear- 
ing Julia into the temple. They hastened 
with all speed to prevent the needless sacri- 
fice. They found Zabdas standing by the 
altar and Julia kneeling at his feet, as if in 
prayer. The general was wounded to the 
death, but he had life enough to do this act 
of agony. His sword was lifted when Grac- 
chus sprang forward, caught him by the arm, 
and told him of the emperor’s clemency. 
Zabdas cast away his battered sword, and 
like a stately oak felled by the woodman’s 
axe, his stalwart form sunk slowly down. 

“The gods bless you both!” he murmured. 
And with these words the brave spirit fled, 
and the noble heart ceased to beat. 
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SINK OR SWIM: 
—OR,— 
HARRY RAYMOND’S RESOLVE. 


BY HORATIO ALGER, Jr. 
AUTHOR OF “LUCK AND PLUCK,” “RAGGED DICK SERIES,” “CAMPAIGN SERIES,” ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
AN UNEXPECTED PROPOSAL. 


THE next week Squire Turner started for 
Milwaukie. He did not mention this as his 
destination in the village, but stated that he 
had business in Chicago and beyond, not 
caring to excite any suspicions in Vernon, 
which was just large enough for everybody 
to feel interested in everybody else’s affairs. 
But in reality he stopped in Chicago only 
long enough to take dinner, and then hurried 
on to Milwaukie, where he proceeded at 
once to the office of Mr. Robinson. 

“T am glad to see you, Squire Turner,” 
said the lawyer, rising from the table at which 
he was seated ; “ the fact is, I was just think- 
ing over your business.” 

“Well, what is the prospect ?” asked Squire 
Turner. 

“Excellent. The parties at first were dis- 
posed to bluff me off, and pooh-pooh our 
claims, but they have probably taken legal 
advice, and have changed their tune in con- 
sequence.” 

“Do they propose anything ?” 


“Yes; they offer five thousand dollars far 
the surrender of the land warrant, which will 
insure them a perfect title.” 

“ Five thousand dollars!” repeated Squire 
Turner, slowly. “ Of course, that is a good 
sum compared with the original value of the 
warrant, but—” 

“Small when the present value of the land 
is considered. Precisely so.” 

“ What, then, would you advise ?” 

“T would advise you to hold off for more. 
You are not in a hurry, I suppose ?” 

“Not if you think it will pay to wait.” 

“I do think so. If you are firm, it will 
argue a consciousness of strength, which will 
produce an impression on their minds.” 

“ How much do you think I ought to get ?” 

“Not less than ten thousand dollars.” 

“Ts there a chance of their coming up to 
that figure ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“TI should prefer friendly compromise to 
initiating legal proceedings, even if I get less.” 

Squire Turner had two reasons for this 
preference. First, he knew well enough the 
delays of the law, and that years might pass 
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before the matter could be settled, if once 
the law should be appealed to. But, more 
than this, such a course would produce more 
or less publicity, and Mrs. Raymond might 
hear of it, which was very far from his wishes. 
But a compromise could be effected, without 
any public mention of the affair, and this 
would be safer and more speedy. 

“By the way, Turner, are you personally 
interested in this matter?” asked the lawyer. 

“Yes,” said the squire. “The claimant is 
a friend of mine, and I have advanced money 
on it, considering it a fair security. If she 
loses, I also become a loser.” 

This was not true, except indirectly, for, as 
the reader knows, Squire Turner could only 
lose by being obliged to forego his purpose of 
marriage. 

“You have—excuse my inquiring—author- 
ity to act in the matter?” 

“Yes; I will exhibit it.” 

The squire drew out the document to which 
he had obtained Mrs. Raymond’s signature, 
as described in the preceding chapter. Mr. 
Robinson glanced at it. 

“Quite correct,” he said. 
what shall we decide ?” 

“Stand out for ten thousand dollars,” said 
the squire. “I don’t mind a few months’ 
delay. In fact, for some reasons, the delay 
will be satisfactory to me.” 

“Tf such are your views, we shall probably 
gain our point,” said Mr. Robinson. “It will 
take some time to bring up the parties to the 
point, but in six months I think it can be 
effected, if we stand firm. Will six months 
be too long?” 

“Not at all. We will stand firm.” 

The conversation now touched upon mat- 
ters of detail, on which we need not enter. 
It is enough to say that Mr. Robinson and 
his client agreed upon the policy advisable to 
be pursued, and the former agreed to keep 
the latter constantly apprised of the progress 
of the negotiation. 

I must stop here to explain why it was that 
Squire Turner was in no hurry to bring the 
matter to a conclusion. Nine months only 
had passed since Mr. Raymond’s death, and 
an offer of marriage on his part to Mrs. Ray- 
mond would, he felt, be considered premature, 
and be very probably declined. Now, if the 
matter were settled at once, in favor of Mrs. 
Raymond, she was liable at any time to be 
made aware of it in some unforeseen way, 
and if thus made pecuniarily independent, 
the squire felt that she would prefer not to 
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contract a second marriage. He counted 
upon obtaining her consent for the sake of 
her child, whom he could support in comfort 
and afford more advantages, which otherwise 
the mother would be quite unable to provide, 
It therefore suited his purposes better that 
the matter should be protracted for, say six 
months, when a sufficient time would have 
elapsed, since Mr. Raymond’s death, to make 
his proposal proper. 

Squire Turner returned from his western 
trip, and, of course, took an early opportunity 
to call on Mrs. Raymond. 

“Did you have a pleasant journey?” asked 
the widow. 

“Very. By the way, I stopped at Milwau- 
kie on my return.” 

“Did you hear anything of the warrant?” 

“Yes; I find there is a chance of realizing 
seventy-five or a hundred dollars from it. It 
is not much, to be sure—” 

“Tt will be a good deal to me. You are 
certainly very kind, Squire Turner. You 
must deduct any expenses which you have 
incurred about it.” 

“TI couldn’t think of it, Mrs. Raymond,” 
said the squire, in a eordial manner. “ It is 
a pleasure to me to serve my friends.” 

“How much I have misjudged Squire 
Turner in times past!” thought Mrs. Ray- 
mond, and she thanked him again. 

Two months later Squire Turner received 
a letter from the Milwaukie lawyer, in which 
he stated that the parties had increased their 
offer to seven thousand dollars. 

“Shall I accept it for you?” he asked. 

Squire Turner replied that the offer was 
not satisfactory, and that the negotiation 
must proceed. He was in no particular hurry, 
he said. 

A month later the offer was increased to 
eight thousand dollars. 

“Tell them,” he wrote, “ that we will take 
a month to consider their offer. I am not in 
haste, as I before wrote, and am resolved not 
to accept any sum short of ten thousand 
dollars. Still it wont do any harm to appear 
to consider their offer.” 

So negotiations continued until the six 
months had nearly passed. It seemed pretty 
clear now that Squire Turner’s ultimatum 
would shortly be accepted, nine thousand 
dollars having been already offered. Mr. 
Robinson advised his client to come out to 
Milwaukie, feeling confident that if he were 
personally present, the matter could be satis- 
factorily arranged on his own terms. To this 
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the squire was not averse, but first he wished 
to see what were his chances of success with 
the widow. 

Accordingly, he dressed himself with more 
than usual care one evening, and’ walked 
round to the house of Mrs. Raymond. He 
had become such a frequent visitor there of 
late, that his visits never excited surprise. 

He was received with the usual welcome. 
Mrs. Raymond ushered him into the sitting- 
- room, where she had been sitting with little 
Katy. Katy was reading a book which she 
had taken from the Sunday school library. 
Squire Turner looked at her and hesitated, 
for he didn’t care to have the little girl pres- 
ent when he made his proposal. 

“ Have you heard anything from Milwaukie, 
Squire Turner?” asked the widow. 

“Not very recently. I-don’t doubt, how- 
ever, that matters will turn out favorably. 
In fact, I am so confident, that I am quite 
willing to advance you fifty dollars on the 
warrant.” 

“Thank you, Squire Turner, but just at 
present I have a little money on hand. Iam 
glad you think I shall get it.” 

“T feel sure of it.” 

There was a moment’s pause, and then he 
proceeded: “ There is a matter about which 
I would like to speak to you alone, Mrs. Ray- 
mond, if you would be willing to send Katy 
out of the room for a few minutes.” 

“Certainly. Katy, you may go up stairs 
for a little while.” 

Katy left the room, and Squire Turner 
found himself alone with the widow. He 
drew his chair a little nearer and commenced: 

“T am about to make you a proposal, Mrs, 
Raymond, which I think will be mutually 
advantageous, and I hope you will regard it 
in that light. I have had it in view for some 
time, but felt delicate about introducing the 
subject before. I hope you regard me asa 
friend.” 

“Indeed, you have been a true friend to 
me, Squire Turner.” 

“T have tried to be,” said the squire, mod- 
estly. “But I will not waste time, but at 
once make my proposal. .You have lost your 
husband, I my wife. I need some one to 
superintend my house, and look after my 
son, while you need a protector who is able to 
give you agood home. Will you be my wife ?” 

“Indeed, Squire Turner,” said Mrs. Ray- 
mond, startled, “I never anticipated that 
your proposal would be of such a character.” 

“And yet, why should you be surprised ?” 
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Need I recall that time, years since, when we 
were both younger, and I made the same 
offer? You see my attachment is no new 
thing. You preferred another, but he has 
been taken from you.” 

“JT thank you very much for your kind 
offer,” said Mrs, Raymond, “ but I have never 
thought of marrying again since my husband’s 
death. I do not think it would be richt.” 

“Such marriages take place continually.” 

“TI know they do, but all do not fee! as I do.” 

“T think your late husband would favor it. 
Think of your dependent condition. You 
have hard work to earn a poor living, aud 
when the four hundred dollars which remain 
to you are gone, you will indeed be in a «it 
ferent position.” 

“That is true.” _ 

“ Consider, on the other hand, that I could 
give you a good home at once, and relieve 
you from all pecuniary anxiety. Your little 
Katy needs better advantages than you can 
give her. She seems to have a taste for mu- 
sic. I should have her at once commence 
lessons on the piano, and would take care 
that she should receive as good an education 
as money could procure. For her sake, Mrs. 
Raymond, I hope you will reconsider your 
decision.” 

Mrs, Raymond had often lamented her in- 
ability to have Katy properly educated, and 
the squire could have used no argument 
more potent. 

“If I thought it would be right,” said the 
widow, hesitatingly. 

“Think what a difference it will make in 
Katy half a dozen years hence. Of course, I 
am personally disagreeable to you—” 

“No, no, my kind friend, I do not think 
that,” said Mrs. Raymond, hastily. “But I 
do not know what to say. The proposal is 
so new and unexpected that I cannot make 
up my mind at once what it is right for me 
to do.” 

“TI will not ask you to decide at once. 
Take three days for it, and if you have any 
friend whom you trust, ask that friend’s ad- 
vice. Will you do so?” 

“ Yes,” said the widow, “I will do as you 
advise. I will think of your proposal, and I 
will try to decide in three days’ time.” 

“Then I will call on Tuesday to receive 
your decision. Let me hope it will be favor- 
able.” 

Squire Turner left the cottage in a Satisfied 
frame of mind. He felt sure that for Katy’s 
sake Mrs. Raymond would accept him. 
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CHAPTER XXXvV. 


IN WHICH TWO STRANGERS PUT IN AN 
*APPEARANCE. 


Mrs. RAYMOND consulted with a friend, 
according to Squire Turner’s suggestion, and 
was advised by all means to accept. 

“Tt will be such an advantage for Katy, 
you know,” her friend said. 

“But I don’t feel as if it would be quite 
right. I don’t love Squire Turner.” 

“You don’t need to. People don’t often 
marry a second time for love. That will do 
very well for a young girl, but there are other 
things to be thought of now.” 

“Then you advise me to marry again?” 

“T do, most certainly.” 

“Tf Harry were at home I would not do it,” 
said the widow. “I don’t think he would 
like it. As it is, it is only for Katy’s sake 
that I give my consent.” 

So when Squire Turner called for his an- 
swer he found it to be favorable. He urged 
immediate marriage. For this he had his 
reasons, as he desired to be in a situation to 
complete his western negotiation. 

“There is no use in delaying,” he said. 
“The sooner Katy commences her musical 
education the better. Besides, I am lonely, 
and my household sadly needs a woman to 
look after it.” 

Mrs. Raymond would have preferred to 
postpone the marriage for six months, but 
she could assign no reasons for it, and so at 
length yielded to the squire’s request, and 
that day four weeks was appointed for the 
wedding. The next day Squire Turner went 
to the city and selected a handsome silk dress 
pattern, which was forwarded by express to 
Mrs. Raymond, with an intimation that it 
was for her wedding dress. She could not do 
otherwise than accept it, and the village 
dressmaker was sent for at once to superin- 
tend its making up. 

Time slipped by, and the day for the mar- 
riage had nearly arrived. The wedding dress 
was completed, and various other articles, 
which had also been sent through the squire’s 
liberality, lay upon the bed in Mrs. Ray- 
mond’s chamber. 

“What a beautiful dress, mother!” said 
Katy. “I wish you would try it on.” 

More to please the little girl than herself, 
Mrs. Raymond consented and tried on the 
new dress. She was still a fine looking wo- 
man, as I have already said, and the new 
dress became her well. Little Katy looked 


at her in admiration, and said, “ How beauti- 
ful you look, mother! I wish Harry were here 
to see you.” 

At the sound of Harry’s name Mrs. Ray- 
mond’s face changed. She could not conceal 
from herself that what she was about to do 
would have been strongly opposed by Harry, 
had he been at home. Would he ever come 
home? That was the question which oc- 
curred to her, and if he did, what would he 
say to find her Squire Turner’s wife? 


“T wish I could put it off for six months,” 


she thought. 

They were in a room on the second floor, 
and there was no one in the lower part of the 
house. Just then the front door was heard 
to open. 

“Go down stairs, Katy,” said Mrs. Ray- 
mond. “Somebody has come in. See who 
it is, and come and tell me.” 

Katy went down, and directly Mrs. Ray- 
mond heard a loud exclamation. She could 
not exactly make it out, but it sounded like 
“Harry!” A wild hope sprang up in her 
heart. Without thinking of her bridal dress 
she hurried down stairs. She was not de- 
ceived. There stood Harry, her Harry, taller 
and manlier than when she saw him last, 
but with the same frank handsome face, hold- 
ing his little sister in his arms. 

“Harry!” exclaimed Mrs. Raymond, in 
joyful suspense; and in a moment the long 
separated son and mother embraced. , 

“ God be thanked for your return, my dear 
son!” she said. “Where have you been all 
this long time ?” 

“Tt will take a long time to tell, mother. 
1 have just returned from Australia.” 

“From Australia!’ exclaimed Mrs. Ray- 
mond, in amazement. 

“ Yes, mother, it’s a long story. I will tell 
it by-and-by. But how well you are looking. 
And (for the first time noticing his mother’s 
elegant dress) how handsomely you are 
dressed. Have you come into a fortune since 
I went away ?” 

“No, Harry,” said Mrs, Raymond, confused. 

“T expected to find you in poverty, perhaps 
in want,” said Harry, puzzled more and more. 
“TI didn’t think to see you dressed like a 
queen.” 

“It’s mother’s wedding dress, Harry,” said 
little Katy, who did not share her mother’s 
embarrassment. 

“ Your wedding dress, mother!” exclaimed 
Harry, his face clouding. “Who are you 
going to marry ?” 
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“TI did it for the best, Harry,” said his 
mother, uneasily; “and he has been very 
kind.” 

“ Who is he, mother ?” 

“Squire Turner. He—” 

“Squire Turner!” exclaimed Harry, ve- 
hemently, springing to his feet; “it is not 
possible you are thinking of marrying him. 
He is the worst enemy we have.” 

“No, Harry,” said his mother, “you are 
mistaken there. You must at least do him 
justice. He has been very kind, very kind, 
indeed. I don’t know how I should have 
got along in the sad days, after we lost you, 
but for his kindness.” 
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“So you think he has been kind, mother?” 
said Harry, with a peculiar expression. 

“Very kind, as Katy can tell you,” said 
Mrs. Raymond. “Not that this is reason 
enough to marry him. But it is for Katy’s 
sake I am going to do it. Squire Turner has 
promised to give her every advantage, and 
she will begin to take music lessons as soon 
as we are married. I have had very hard 
work getting along, Harry, and it was a relief 
to feel that I need have no more anxiety 
about making a living.” 

“Then you don’t love him, mother ?” 

“T shall never love any one again, Harry. 
My love was buried in your father’s grave.” 

“T am glad of that, at any rate; glad that 
you don’t love this scoundrel—” 

36 


“ Harry, Harry, don’t talk so, I beg of you.” 

“Mother, I have good reason for all I say. 
I know Squire Turner better than you.” 

“ How can you know him so well, when you 
have been away for more than a year?” 

“Have you any idea why I went away so 
suddenly? I don’t mean to New York, but 
how it happened that I disappeared from 
New York.” 

“No, Harry, I know nothing of it.” 

“Then I will tell you. Squire Turner, 
whom you think so kind, had me kidnapped 
on board a vessel bound for China, and I 
started on my long voyage without any chance 
of letting you know what had become of me.” 


SQUIRE TURNER. 


“This is a strange story, Harry. Are you 
sure of it?” 

“Yes. I have proof of it. I did not sus- 
pect at first that Squire Turner had anything 
to do with the matter, till one day, in the 
cabin, I picked up a letter directed to Captain 
Brandon by Squire Turner, which made it all 
clear.” 

“But what interest could Squire Turner 
have in getting you out of the country?” 
asked Mrs. Raymond. 

“TI think I know of a reason, mother,” said 
Harry, “but I don’t care to mention it now.” 

“You said the vessel was bound for China. 
How then did you get to Australia?” 

“T was thrown into the sea,” said Harry, 
“ and after floating about for many hours, was 
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picked up at length by a vessel bound for 
Australia.” 

“ You have indeed encountered great perils, 
my dear son,” said his mother, shuddering. 
“Thank God, you escaped them all, and are 
once more restored to us.” 

Harry was about to question his mother 
more particularly respecting her trials during 
his absence, when a knock was heard at the 
door. 

“T will open it, mother,” said Harry. 

Opening the front door he saw on the step 
a well-dressed gentleman, whom he did not 
recognize. 

“Does Mrs. Raymond live here?” asked 
the stranger. 

“Yes sir. Would you like to see her?” 

“T should like to do so. Iam managing 
some business for her.” 

Here he offered his card which bore the 

name: 


FRANCIS ROBINSON, 
Attorney at Law, 
MILWAUKIE. 


“Wont you walk in, sir?” said Harry, con- 
siderably surprised. 

“This is my mother,” he said, introducing 
the lawyer. “Mother, this is Mr. Robinson 
of Milwaukie, who says he is attending to 
some business there for you.” 

“ Will you be seated, sir?” said Mrs. Ray- 
mond. “I had not heard your name, but I 
suppose it’s about the land warrant.” 

“Yes,madam. I am glad to say that we 
have succeeded. I happened to be called 
east on business, and thought I would call in 
person, and communicate the favorable ter- 
mination of our negotiation. I went first 
to the house of Squire Turner, but learning 
that he is out of town for a day or two, in- 
quired you out, and have great pleasure in 
being the first to impart the good news to 
you.” 

“ May I inquire,” said Harry, “ how much 
my mother is likely to realize for the land 
warrant ?” 

“The other party have agreed to your 
terms. They will compromise without an 
appeal to law, agreeing to pay ten thousand 
dollars.” 

“Ten thousand dollars!” repeated Mrs. 
Raymond, in bewilderment. “Surely there 
is some mistake. Squire Turner told me I 
might realize from seventy-five to a hundred 
‘dollars from it.” 

“Seventy-five to a hundred dollars!” he 
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repeated. “Are you sure you understood 
Squire Turner aright ?” 

“Certainly. He told me only a fortnight 
since that he thought I would obtain this 
sum, and I felt lucky to get anything at all.” 

“There is a great mistake somewhere,” 
said the lawyer, significantly. “ Of one thing, 
however, I can assure you, that the ten thou- 
sand dollars will actually be paid.” 

“Mother,” said Harry, “have you given 
Squire Turner authority to act for you in this 
matter ?” 

“T have—that is, I signed a paper which 
he said gave him such authority.” 

“He showed me that paper,’ said Mr. 
Robinson. 

“Can my mother revoke that authority?” 
asked Harry. 

“ Undoubtedly.” 

“Then she does revoke it at once—amn I 
not right, mother ?” 

“Tf you think best, Harry.” 

“T do think best. It is evident that Squire 
Turner has not been faithful to your interests. 
If you wish, I will act as your agent.” 

“ But you are so young, Harry.” 

“T have seen something of the world, 
mother, since I left home. I shall not hesi- 
tate to take charge of the business. Mr. 
Robinson will assist me.” 

“Certainly. I shall be happy to do what- 
ever I can.” 

“Then, Mr. Robinson, if it would not«be 
too much trouble, and you can spare the 
time, will you give me a history of the case, 
and explain how matters at present stand ?” 

“T see,” said the lawyer, smiling, “ that you 
know how to come to the point. I will en- 
deavor to imitate you.” 

He made a brief and comprehensive state- 
ment, which Harry readily understood. 

“Have you the warrant, Mr. Robinson?” 
asked our hero. 

“Yes, it was committed to me by Squire 
Turner.” 

“ That is all right. I was afraid he had it 
in his possession, and that might give us 
trouble.” 

“No; it is out of his power to affect the 
arrangements already made.” 

“How long shall you remain east, Mr. 
Robinson?” asked Harry. “I shall wish to 
see you again.” 

“TJ shall remain in New York a week, my 
headquarters being at the Astor House.” 

“J will call upon you there, Meanwhile, 
we leave this matter entirely in your hands.” 
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Mr. Robinson was about to go, when little 
Katy, who had been looking out of the win- 
dow, suddenly exclaimed: 

“Mother, I see Squire Turner coming up 
the road. I think he is coming here.” 

All present looked at each other in momen- 
tary doubt as to what was best to be done. 
Harry was the first to grasp the situation. 

“ Mr. Robinson,” he said, “ will you be kind 
enough to accompany me to another room, 
and wait? I would like your presence by- 
and-by. Mother, while you are up stairs 
and changing your dress, Katy will admit 
Squire Turner, and tell him you will be down 
directly. Mind, Katy, not a word about my 
having got home, or about Mr. Robinson’s 
being here. When you come down you must 
tell Squire Turner that you have changed 
your mind about marrying him, and if he 
makes any objection, call me in.” 

“T see you are a master of strategy, my 
young friend,” said Mr. Robinson, smiling. 
“T place myself unhesitatingly in your hands.” 

Harry’s programme was instantly carried 
out, and one minute later Squire Turner 
knocked at the door of the cottage. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
CONCLUSION, 


“Ts your mother at home, Katy?” asked 
Squire Turner, as the child opened the outer 
door. 

“Yes sir,” said Katy. “ She’s.up'stairs.” 

“ Will you tell her I wish to see’ her?” 

“ Yes sir.” 

Squire Turner walked in, and took a seat 
without ceremony, as was natural, consider- 
ing that it was the house of his future wife. 
Katy went up stairs, and presently Mrs. Ray- 
mond, who had changed her dress, came 
down. 

“T thought you were out of town,” she 
said, trying to speak in her usual manner, 
but succeeding with difficulty, for she could 
not help thinking of the squire’s agency in 
driving Harry from home. 

“T returned sooner than I anticipated. By 
the way, I think I have found a tenant for 
this cottage.” 

“TI don’t think that will be necessary, 
Squire Turner. I shall probably continue to 
occupy it myself.” 

“How can that be?” demanded the squire, 
surprised. “As my wife, you will, of course, 
live in my house.” 
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“TI shall not become your wife. I have 
changed my mind.” 

“What does this mean?” he demanded, 
angrily. “Why do you trifle with me thus?” 

“T am afraid, Squire Turner, you have not 
been so much my friend as I supposed.” 

“In what respect have I failed to act as 
your friend ?” 

“O Squire Turner,” exclaimed the widow, 
impulsively, “how could you contrive such a 
wicked plot against my poor boy? How 
could you send him to sea and not tell me, 
when you saw I was breaking my heart at 
his absence ?” 

The squire flushed at this unexpected accu- 
sation. How in the world, he thought, could 
Mrs. Raymond have heard of his agency in 
the abduction of Harry? 

“T don’t know what you mean,” he said, 
but his face belied his words, 

“Tt was wicked,” said Mrs. Raymond, “ to 
endanger his life and rob me of happiness !” 

“Who makes this absurd charge against 
me?” demanded the squire. 

The door opened and Harry entered. 

“ Squire Turner,” he said, “1 don’t suppose 
you are very glad to see me. Probably you 


did not expect me home so soon, perhaps not 


at all.” 

“Where did you come from?” stammered 
the squire. 

“From Australia.” 

“From Australia—I thought—” 

“Yes, you thought I was bound to China,” 
said Harry, coolly. “ But I left the Sea Eagle, 
not liking Captain Hartley Brandon very 
much, and went to Australia instead.” 

This was a surprise to the squire, who an- 
swered, doggedly, however, “ You seem to be 
laboring under a strange mistake, Harry. 
What possible motive could I have for send- 
ing you away ?” 

“Tecan think of one,” said Harry, signifi- 
cantly, “ but perhaps you would not like to 
have me mention it.” 

Again the squire’s face flushed, for he com- 
prehended the allusion very well. He turned 
to Mrs. Raymond. 

“Am I to understand, Mrs. Raymond,” he 
said, “that you break your engagement to 
me?” 

“T would hardly expect to marry you now, 
after all that has happened.” 

“Then,” said the squire, angrily, “I may 
as well go; but, before going,” he added, 
with a sneer, “I congratulate you on securing 
a new dress at my expense.” 


“ How is this, mother?” said Harry. 
“Squire Turner gave me my wedding out- 
fit,” said the widow, embarrassed. 

“Don’t let that trouble you, mother,” said 
Harry. “Squire Turner, if you will let me 
know the expense which you have incurred, 
I shall have pleasure in paying the bill.” 

“TI think you will have a little difficulty in 
paying a hundred and twenty dollars,” 
sneered the squire. 

In reply Harry drew out his pocket-book 
and took therefrom a hundred dollar bill and 
a twenty, and laid them on the table. 

“T think you will find that correct,” he said. 

“Where did you get all this money?” the 
squire asked, in astonishment. 

“My voyage turned out better than you 
anticipated,” said Harry. “If you still holda 
mortgage on this house, I will take it up 
whenever you desire.” 

It is hard to say whether Squire Turner 
was more pleased at getting back his money, 
or disappointed at the intelligence of Harry’s 
good fortune, but on the whole, it is safe to 
say that the latter feeling predominated. 

He took the bills, and again took his hat to 
go, when he was stopped by Harry. 

“If you will stay five minutes longer,” he 
said, “I should like to ask you one or two 
questions. My mother tells me that you have 
been trying to obtain money for the land 
warrant I placed in your hands.” 

“ Yes,” said the squire. 

“May I ask what success you have met 
with ?” 

“Probably she will realize a hundred dol- 
lars from it.” 

“On the whole, Squire Turner, we will 
not trouble you to do anything more about it. 
I think I can do better than that.” 

“T have your mother’s authority to act as 
her agent. You are a boy, and not compe- 
tent to manage it.” 

“ My mother recalls her authority.” 

“Ts this true?” demanded the squire, hotly. 

“Yes,” said the widow. “ Now that Harry 
is at home, I think he can attend to it.” 

“Then you wont realize a cent,” snapped 
the squire. “But you can’t blame me. I 
have been doing my best for you, and that 
is all the thanks I get. I shall now charge 
you with the expenses I have incurred in 
the matter, though I did not intend to do so.” 

“Tf the bill is a fair one it shall be paid,” 
said Harry. 

He went to the door and called “ Mr. Rob- 
inson.” That gentleman entered. Squire 
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Turner looked at him as if he could not be- 
lieve the testimony of his eyes. 

“ Mr. Robinson!” he ejaculated. 

“ Yes,” said the lawyer, “I was called east 
unexpectedly, and thought I would make a 
call on you to report progress. Not finding 
you at home, I inquired out Mrs. Raymond, 
who, by the way, I found had an entirely er- 
roneous idea of the value of the warrant. 
You will be glad to know that I have suc- 
ceeded in obtaining an offer of ten thousand 
dollars, which will be paid over within a 
month.” 

This last blow was too much for Squire 
Turner. Foiled at all points, he dashed his 
hat angrily upon his head, and rushed from 
the house in undignified haste. In this con- 
nection, it may be added that Harry, finding 
he had collected the two thousand dollars 
from the insurance company, forced him to 
return it. Squire Turner saved his reputation 
by stating that the man who set the house 
on fire had voluntarily come forward and 
paid the money, which enabled him to return 
the sum collected of the company. For this 
act Squire Turner was made the subject of a 
complimentary paragraph in the county pa- 
per, but it is doubtful if he enjoyed reading 
it much, 

Great was Mrs. Raymond’s joy over the 
lucky turn in her affairs. Between nine and 
ten thousand dollars were paid her as the 
proceeds of the land warrant, and this made 
her quite comfortable. When it was ascer- 
tained that Harry had brought a still larger 
sum from Australia, he became quite a great 
man in Vernon, and, if he had not been so 
young, I verily believe he would have been 
elected to some responsible town office. 

But it was not Harry’s intention to live in 
Vernon. He wanted a larger field for his 
efforts. The next summer he made a visit to 
England, and was cordially received by Mr. 
Lindsay, who wished him to remain, but 
Harry was unwilling to be separated from his 
mother. Mr. Lindsay then proposed to Harry 
on his return to enter a counting-room in 
New York, to learn business, with a view of 
establishing a branch of his own house in 
that city at a later day, to be under Harry’s 
charge. This proposal was accepted by our 
hero, who felt that it would be advantageous 
to him. He removed his mother and sister 
to New York, as they were unwilling to be 
separated from him. 

It is enough to say that in business Harry 
exhibited the same qualities which we have 
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already seen in him, and that his mastery of 
the details was surprisingly rapid. As I 
write, Harry, who is now twenty-one, is about 
to undertake the charge of the New York 
branch of Lindsay & Co., which will give 
him a commanding business position. There 
are rumors that Maud, whose early prefer- 
ence for him still continues, will, before very 
long, become the wife of her father’s young 
American representative, and I am inclined 
to think the report is a true one. 

My readers may like to hear how James 
Turner made out in life. A year since he 


obtained the situation of teller in a bank, his 
father standing surety for him. He soon de- 
veloped expensive tastes, and finally disap- 
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peared, carrying away thirty thousand dollars 
of the funds of the bank. This loss his father 
has had to make good, and in consequence 
he has become a comparatively poor man, 
and a very sour, morose man at that. He 
was compelled to give up his imposing house, 
and he now lives in the humble cottage for- 
merly occupied by Mrs. Raymond. So the 
wheel of fortune has turned, and those who 
were once at the top are now at the bottom. 
But for Harry and his mother, we hope many 
years of happiness are in store. But if ever 
reverses should come, we are sure that Harry, 
keeping in mind his old motto, “Sink or 
Swim,” would bear up bravely, and turn de- 
feat into victory. 


TOMMY TROT’S CHRISTMAS. 
BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN. 


= 

LitTLE Tommy Trot lived in the country, 
and when he was eight years old he had 
never seen the city. But he had seen city 
people, for his Aunt Sarah lived in New 
York, and used to come out to the Trots’ 
farm every summer. One summer she made 
Tommy’s mother promise she would bring 
him to New York the very next Christmas. 


Tommy was delighted. He kept inquiring 
when it would be Christmas, and if the sum- 
mer wasn’t most gone. It seemed to him 
that he had never known so long a summer 
in all his life. But at last the leaves dried 
up and dropped off the trees, the flowers faded 
and scrimped all up, the little brooks grew 
too cold for him to wade in, and then froze 
over, and it was November. And pretty soon 
it was December, and then Christmas was 
coming in three weeks, and in two weeks, 
and in one week, and then day after to-mor- 
row. And when it was day after to-morrow, 
then it was time for Johnny and his father 
and mother to start; because they wanted to 
be there at Aunt Sarah’s the day before. 

There was never a boy so delighted. He 
hopped round all day like a parched pea, and 
when his mother told him to keep still, he 
said he couldn’t. It seemed to him just as if 
he had steel springs in his legs, and they 
jumped themselves, If he was coming into 
the house, the first thing he knew, his knees 
would kink up, then snap, and up he would 
go over the steps. He jumped over chairs, 
over tables, out of windows. If it had been 
possible, he would have jumped out of his 
skin. But he couldn’t do that, his skin was 
on so tight. 

Finally they started, first driving in a stage- 
coach, then riding in the cars; and Mrs. 
Trot had all she could do to keep her son on 
the seat. He bobbed up to look out the win- 
dow, he turned and fidgeted, he did every- 
thing; and when she made him sit quiet a 
little while he kept winking as fast as he could. 
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“ Stop winking so, Tommy!” she whispered 
tohim. “People will think that you are a 
simpleton.” 

So he stopped winking and began to wiggle 
his fingers. 

“Stop wiggling your fingers, Tommy!” she 
said,then. “People will think you are crazy.” 

So he stopped wiggling his fingers, and be- 
gan to wiggle his toes. She didn’t tell him 
not to do that; for he had on shoes and 
stockings, and she could not see. So he 
amused himself wiggling his toes till they got 
to New York. 

At length they reached Aunt Sarah’s; and 
there Tommy nearly stared his eyes out, 
everything was so beautiful. Such pictures, 
such high rooms, such wide stairways, beau- 
tiful carpets, tables, dishes, everything. He 
began to think that he was in a fairy palace. 
But there were no children at Aunt Sarah’s, 
and Tommy was after a while rather lone- 
some. However, it was all right the next 
day when Aunt Sarah’s sister Jane and her 
husband came to dinner, bringing their two 
children with them. 

There were Mr. and Mrs. Trot, and Tommy, 
Aunt Sarah and Uncle John, Aunt Jane 
and Uncle William, and Jack, a big boy, and 
Anne, a little girl, Anne was a splendid lit- 
tle girl, and she sat next to Tommy, and the 
two ate just as much as they possibly could. 
Whatever was pat into their plates they ate 
every bit of, and then looked as if they want- 
ed more. They whispered together while 
the others were talking, and swapped stuffing 
and jelly, and helped themselves to things 
when nobody was looking. 

“Anne,” says Tommy, “ my clo’se feel real 
tight.” 

“So do mine,” says Anne. “I guess we’re 
most full.” 

Just then Bridget came in with a plum 
pudding as big as a big market basket. It 
looked as though it had eaten so many raisins 
that it was almost bursting, and it steamed 
and gave out the most delicious smell. 

“Odear! I wish I hadn’t eaten so much 
turkey,” says Tommy. 

“Couldn’t we get up and jump a little so 
as to shake down?” asked Anne. “Then we 
might eat ever so much pudding.” 

“T couldn't jump,” says Tommy. “I feel 
like I was a punkin.” 

Aunt Sarah helped them to the plum pud- 
ding, and it was so good that they ate all 
they had. Then there were nuts, and raisins, 
and fruit, and ice-cream. 


Tommy Trot’s Christmas. 


“O dear!” says Tommy, when these came 
on; “I wish I hadn’t eaten so much pudding.” 

“So do I,” says Anne. 

But they ate all that was given them on 
their plates. 

“Wont you have something more, Tom- 
my?” asked his aunt, when all the rest had 
finished their dinners. 

“No ma’am,” said Tommy, sorrowfully. 
“T aint hungry.” 

At that everybody laughed, Tommy didn’t 
see why. He did not feel in the least funny. 


Indeed, he felt bad. He felt as if some large 
person were sitting on him and squeezing 
his breath out. It was as much as he could 
do to sit still in a chair and look straight be- 
fore him. He could not even wink. 

But by-and-by he was better; and when 
more cousins, and aunts, and uncles, and 
grandfather and grandmother cnme in the 
evening he was quite merry. There was so 
large a company that the front parlor was 
quite full, and even crowded. Tommy won- 
dered why they didn’t open the folding doors 
and make more room. But when he would 
have asked Aunt Sarah she was no where to 
be seen. And Uncle John had disappeared 
too, 
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Suddenly he heard his cousin Anne cry out 
“Or!” and following her look he saw the 
folding doors slowly opening, and there, at 
the farthest end of the back parlor, stood a 
Christmas tree that fairly dazzled his eyes, 
It reached nearly to the ceiling, and was full 
of colored lights, and all sorts of packages 
tied up in pretty papers. 

At first the children made a rush towards 
the tree; but when they were near it they 
stopped. Just behind the trunk was the 
most curious little old man, dressed in a long 
robe, and with a scarlet cap on his head, 
He had a long white beard, and an odd mus- 
tache with ends that curled up almost to the 
corners of his eyes. And when he spoke he 
had the funniest little whistling voice you 
ever heard. 

“Tommy Trot!” he called out, peering 
round the trunk of the tree. 

Tommy began to shake and hide behind 
his mother. 

“Go to him, Tommy,” says Aunt Sarah. 
“That is Santa Claus, and he has got a pres- 
ent for you.” 

But Tommy didn’t dare to go alone, so 
they all went with him. And Santa Claus 
gave him a most beautiful book. That was 
not all. He got a package of painted pictures 
of birds and beasts, and a little gilt watch 
that didn’t go, but stayed, and a box of paints 
and brushes, and lots of candy. And Santa 
Claus gave all the rest presents, too, even to 
grandfather and grandmother, taking all the 
presents out of the tree. 

They had a gay time. Everybody laughed, 
and they had singing, and dancing, and mu- 
sic, and supper. But this time Mrs. Trot 
looked out for Tommy, and didn’t let his 
clothes get too tight. 

Still he was pretty full, so that he thought 
he would rather sit stil! a while. He got 
into a large cushioned chair in one corner, 
and sat there staring at the dancers. How 
funnily they did bob up and down, and how 
dizzy it made his eyes to look at them! So 
he looked past them at the beautiful Christ- 
mas tree in the back parlor. The presents 
were all taken off, but the colored lights still 
twinkled among the branches. Santa Claus 
had disappeared. 

As Tommy stared at the little pink, and 
blue, and yellow, and green lights, they began 
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to point fingers at him—long slender fingers 
that came all the length of the parlors, and 
got close to his eyes, 

“Fie, for shame to eat so much, Tommy 
Trot!” they said. “You are a pig, a pig, a 
pig, wig, wig!” 

Tommy stared more than ever. 

“Little pig! little pig to eat so much!” 
they kept saying; and the fingers pointed 
right into his eyes. “ You are a pig!” 

Then Tommy began to feel his nose grow 
long, and his ears grow long, and his hands 
and feet change to little hoofs. 

“O dear me!” he thought; “I wish I had 


not eaten so much. I never will again, good 


Christmas tree! Please don’t change me 
into a pig.” 

That is what he tried to say; but when he 
would have spoken he found that he could 
only give little grunts like a pig. 

“Trot away, Tommy Trot, on your four 
legs,” said the lights, sticking their fingers 
into him. 

“O dear!” he tried to say, but he only 
grunted. 

“O mother!” he tried to say, but again he 
only grunted. 

The fingers shook and shook him till he 
was most dead, and then he heard somebody 
say, “ Wake up, Tommy! Aren’t you ashamed 
to be asleep and snoring in the parlor!” 

Then he opened his eyes and found that he 
had been asleep and dreaming. 

“ Mother,” he whispered, “ am I a pig ?” 

“Yes, you are a pig,” she said, “or you 
wouldn’t have eaten so much.” 

He looked at himself in a glass near by, 
but saw no hoofs nor snout. 

“Am | a pig-pig or a boy-pig ?” ‘he asked. 

“You are a boy-pig; so come to bed,” said 
his mother. 

The next day they all went home, carrying 
their presents with them; bnt Tommy never 
forgot his dream. He is terribly afraid of 
being changed into a pig, and always stops 
eating when he is told to. 

That’s where he is right. A child should 
always stop eating when its clothes begin to 
feel tight; for if they should be changed into 
pigs what a dreadful thing that would be! I 
have often seen little boys and girls who 
were pigs, and it was very dreadful. 
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BALLOU’S MAGAZINE FOR 1871. 


Messrs, Toomes & Taxsor, the editors and publishers of BALLOv’s MaGazinz, in making their 
announcement for 1871, desire to thank their patrons and friends for contributing so liberally to 
the success of a publication that stands without a peer or rival in the United States, and this 
position they will endeavor to maintain for the coming year, by the engagement of all their old 
favorite authors, whose names are well known to the readers of BALLOU’s MAGAZINE, and a 
number of writers who are celebrated all over the country and who have applied for the privilege 
of addressing so large a class of readers as that which favors their Monthly. 

Messrs. ToomEs & TAuBort have now completed all their arrangements for the coming year, 
and while they do not make promises of a vague or unsatisfactory nature, yet they can assure 
their patrons that BALLov’s MaGazinE for 1871 shall be better in every respect than ever. It 
will be carefully edited, the engravings will be more select, the stories more varied and interest- 
ing (if possible) than ever appeared in a magazine. The mechanical part of the Magazine will 
be looked after by a gentleman whose taste in the arrangement of engravings and matter is 
second to none in the country, while the press work will be under the charge of one who has 
served a long apprenticeship in the best offices of Massachusetts and New York, and is, therefore, 
a thorough artisan. 

In the January number of BALLOv’s MaGazin= the first continued story will be called “A 
LzAP IN THE Dark,” by Miss Frances Mary Schoolcraft. It will run through six numbers, and 
prove of absorbing interest, with a most intricate plot and some wonderful characters. 

The story for children was written for BALLOv’s by one of the most promising young men in 
the country. His knowledge of woodcraft, of hunting, of children, and all that appertains to 
adventures on land and lake will make him loved and admired by every one who reads his 
“Guess,” which is the strange title Mr. C. A. SrePHENs, the author, has chosen for his favorite 
production. If children don’t like it, the publishers will be much mistaken. 

The editors of BALLOU’s MAGAZINE have made arrangements so that stories and poems, during 
the year 1871, will be published from the pens of the following named authors, ladies and gentle- 
men who are well known in the literary world: 


B. P. SHILLABER. GEORGE KLINGLE. Mrs. A. W. SARGENT. 
HORATIO ALGER, JR. Henry H. Goopricg. Rett WINwoop. 

H. Macy. MATTHEW VINTON, ' EsTHER SERLE KENNETH. 
SyYDNEY HERBERT. Lotra Brown. 
EpwIn 8. ScupDER. BERTHA HOWLAND, 
MALCOM ALSTYNE, Mrs. L. 8. GoopWIN. 
Maria J. BtsHor. 
MATTIE WINFIELD TORREY. 
JULIA JELLISON 
JOHN M. THURSTON, Mrs. J. P. GRAHAM, 
JOHN CLERKE FENNO HAYES. AvuGusT BELL. 
Juivus A. PALMER, JR. Mrs. R. B. Epson. B. Brown. 
FRANK H. ANGIER. CAMILLA WILLIAN. HeEsTER EARLE. 
CLARENCE F. BUHLER. FRANCEs M. SOHOOLORAFT. BERTHA HOWLAND. 
Harry REMICK. ELIZABETH BIGELOW. HELEN A. MANVILLE. 
EsEN E. REXFORD. LOUISE DUPEE. E. J. WHITNEY. 
HowAaAkp WM. JAMES. May HAMILTON. ANNIE M. LAWRENCE, 
F. H. MARION. .- CAROLINE ORNE. F. M. CREEKBAUM. 
O. 8S, ADAMS. May F WI1son. BRITOMARTE.” 
Tom TownsEnD. ANNA M. ToMEINS. MARy HELEN BoopeEy. 
Wa. ComsrTock. Emma M. Cass. AMETHYST WAYNE. 
Wm. H. BusHNELL. Miss H. V. ADAMS. AMANDA M. HALE, 
THEO. ARNOLD. JANE ALLISTON. 
M. T. CALDOR. 
Henry LORNE. 


and many others whose names we have not room to mention. 
Now send in your clubs, and show that you still believe in the merit of BALLoU’s. 
TERMs :—$1.50 per year; 7 copies for $9.00; 12 copies for $15.00, and one copy gratis to persons 
sending club—or 13 copies for $15.00. Address 
THOMES & TALBOT, 63 Concress StrEEt, Boston. 


THE MAsON AND HAMLIN CABINET ORGANS, | Each year some marked improvement has been 


Ten THOUSAND ORGANS A YEAR.—The Mason | made in style or quality. Scientific experi- 
and Hamlin Organ Company have recently ment and skilled workmanship have combined 
purchased two acres of land in Cees, | to make better what was at first very good, 
and erected another factory for the making of until now these organs have a most enviable 
their various styles of organs. The Grand reputation in Europe not less than in America, 
Junction Railway, which connects the several and are in large demand there as well as here. 
railroads ere | into Boston, passes just in | But the Company are not yet satisfied. Onl 
the rear of their Cambridgeport lot, and willlay this year, June 21 and August 23, they pocewsell 
down all the materials used in theirbusinessat patents for improvements which experts pro- 
their door, and so obviate the expense ofcartage. nounce very important, and which will un- 
The Mason and Hamlin organs have in- doubtedly add largely to the value 

creased in excellence as rapidly as in numbers. | desirableness of these favorite instruments. 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


Sucar Coox1Es.—Two cups sugar, four eggs, 
one cup of butter, one cup of sour cream, two 
teaspoonfuls saleratus, one teaspoonful cream- 
tartar, 


AtmonD CAKE.—Take eight ounces of 
Jordan and one ounce of bitter almonds, blanch 
and pound them very fine; then beat in with 
the almonds the yolks of eight eggs, and whisk 
up the whites to a solid froth. Then take eight 
table-spoonfuls of sifted sugar, five spoonfuls of 
fine flour, a small quantity of grated lemon- 
peel and pounded cinnamon, and mix all the 
ingredients. Rub the inside of a mould with 
fresh butter, fill it with the mixture and bake 
it of a light color. 


ANOTHER.—Put a gill of flour upon a pie- 
board, and make a hole in the middle to receive 
a piece of butter the size of an egg, a little salt, 
a@ quarter of a pound of fine sugar, and six 
ounces of sweet almonds pounded very fine; 
knead the whole, and form it into a cake; bake, 
and glaze it with sugar and a hot salamander. 


Rice Pupp1nG.—Boil a quarter of a pound of 
rice in water till it is soft, then drain it ina 
sieve, and pound it in a mortar; add five well- 
beaten yolks of eggs, a quarter of a pound of 
butter, the same proportion of sugar, a small 
nutmeg, and half the rind of a lemon grated; 
work them well together for twenty minutes, 
and add a pound of cleaned currants; mix it 
all well and boil it in a pudding cloth for an 
hour and a half. Serve with wine sauce. 


Rick Pupp1ne, witnout Ecos.—Weigh six 
ounces of rice, six of brown sugar, and three 
and a half of fresh butter; break the butter 
into small bits; wash the rice in several waters; 
put all into a pudding-dish, and fill it up with 
good milk; let it soak some hours. Bake it in 
a moderate oven for nearly two hours, and as 
the milk wastes, fill up the dish with more, till 
the rice be swelled and soft; then let it 
brown. 


ANIsEED CaAKEs.—Put in an earthen pan 
eight ounces of sugar pounded, and the yolks 
of ten eggs; stir them together with a wooden 
spoon for halfan hour. In the meantime have 
the whites of four eggs whipped to a thick 
snow, and then pour in the sugar and yolks. 
When thoroughly mixed, add an ounce of good 


aniseed, previously washed and dried, and ten 
ounces of flour; stir the whole gently, and then 
with a spoon lay it on white paper in cakes 
about the size of a crown-piece; sprinkle them 
with fine sugar, and bake. Remove them from 
the paper, while hot, with a knife. 


Cake —Pare and core a dozen apples, 
and make them into marmalade, with the zeste 
ofa lemon and a little cinnamon, and pass them 
through a bolting; put them into a stewpan, 
with a spoonful of potato flour, half a pound of 
sugar, and two ounces of butter; dry it over 
the fire, and when cold add to it six eggs, stir 
them well in, and having buttered a mould, 
pour your preparation into it, and bake it ina 
slow over; when done, turn it ina dish and 
serve it. 


Suet Puppine.—Mix six table-spoonfuls of 
grated bread with a pound of finely-minced 
fresh beef suet, or that of a loin of mutton, one 
pound of flour, two tea-spoonfuls of salt, six 
well-beaten eggs, and nearly a pint of milk. 
Boil it in a cloth four or five hours. Serve it 
plain, or with a sweet sauce. 


Saco Puppine.—Boil five table-spoonfuls of 
sago, well picked and washed, in a quart of 
water, also half the peel of a lemon, and a stick 
of cinnamon; when it is rather thick, add half 
a pint of white wine, and sweeten it with good 
brown sugar; beat six yolks and three whites 
of eggs, pick out the lemon-peel and cinnamon, 
mix all well together, and bake it in a dish with 
or without puff paste. 


Rich Puppine.—Put into a saucepan four 
ounces of fresh butter, six ounces of pounded 
loaf sugar, six of marmalade, and six ounces of 
eggs, beaten; stir all one way till it be 
thoroughly warmed; it must not be allowed 
to boil. Bake it in a dish lined with puff 


paste. 


Tea CakeEs.—A quart of flour, one pint of 
sour cream, tea-spoonful saleratus, two cups 
of molasses, a little cinnamon and salt, make a 
stiff paste, and bake it in a moderate oven. — 


Cup CaKke.—Take one cup of butter, two 
cups of sugar, three cups of flour, and four 
eggs. Tea-spoonful of saleratus, nutmeg and 
rose-water. 
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The Superintendent asked me last Sunday 
to take charge of a class. 

“You'll find ’em rather a bad lot,” said he. 
“They all went fishing last Sunday but little 
Johnny Rand. He is really a good boy, and 
I hope his example may yet redeem the 
others. I wish you'd talk to ’em a little.” 

I told him I would. 

They were rather a hard looking set. I 
don’t think I ever witnessed a more elegant 
assortment of black eyes in my life. Little 
Johnny Rand, the good boy, was in his place, 
and I smiled on him approvingly. 

As soon as the lessons were over, I said: 

“Boys, your Superintendent tells me you 
went fishing last Sunday; all but Johnny 
here.” 

“You didn’t go, did you, Johnny?” I said. 

“No sir.” 

“That was right. Though this boy is the 
youngest among you,” I continued, “ you will 
learn from his lips words of good counsel, 
which I hope you wil! profit by.” 

I lifted him up on the seat beside me and 
smoothed his auburn ringlets. 

“Now, Johnny, I want you to tell your 
teacher, and these wicked boys, why you 
didn’t go fishing with them last Sunday. 
Speak up loud, now. It was because it was 
very wicked, and you had rather come to the 
Sunday school. Wasn't it?” 

“No sir, it was ’cos I couldn’t find no 
worms for bait.” 

Somehow or other these boys all turned out 
humbugs. 


If “bundling” was ever fashionable and 
looked upon as innocent in Pennsylvania, it 
must have been played out. Lately, I 
chanced to visit one of the duchest of Dutch 
settlements, and stopped for the night with 
old Sourcrout himself. Of course, the table 
was bountifully loaded. I counted six differ- 
ent kinds of pickles, five of cake, and as for 
sweetmeats, and jams, and jellies, and mar- 
malades, and fruit, butter and canned pears 
and peaches, and so forth, I can’t begin to 
enumerate. I only know that no man’s in- 
ternals ever contained such an infernal con- 
glomeration—without he has visited the 
interior of “ Pennsylvany.” 


FACTS AND FANCIES. 


If it hadn’t been for that supper I should 
have been perfectly at ease, though I noticed 
old Sourcrout was far from being so. 

“T wonder” (don’t ask me to give you even 
the faintest idea of his language; it was no 
more like English than H. G.’s writing is like 
penmanship!) “ where Betsey can be all this 
time?” he kept muttering, aloud, or asking of 
his vrow, who was modelled after the fashion 
of a corpulent pounding barrel. 

I soon learned that Betsey was the “sole 
daughter of his house,” and that she had gone 
from home the previous day to attend camp- 
meeting, upon which they are heavy in that 
latitude. My modesty kept me from asking 
any more questions, and after I had smoked 
with old Sourcrout until I was sick and dizzy, 
and the mess I had placed myself outside. of 
(catch me ever doing it again!) began work- 
ing, and after drinking half a gallon of sour 
cider, I crawled off to bed. But I hadn’t got 
fairly buried among the feathers—I wish the 
woman that invented them was—well, first 
tarred and then rolled up in one—before I 
heard a wagon drive up, some one—two 
rather—come in, and old §.’s tongue start off 
wagging. 

“Where you come from, Betsey—you and 
Hans?” he asked, between a growl and a 
yawn. 

“ Camp-meeting, dad.” 

“Why didn’t you come home last night ?” 

“We did start—Hans and I—but the wagon 
broke down, and we had to stop.” 

“ Hans and you?” 

“Yaw. It was as dark as donder, and we 
couldn’t get on—and it was raining, and so _ 
we stayed until daylight.” 

“Where you stayed ?” 

“Tn the red schoolhouse.” 

(As if every schoolhouse in the whole State 
wasn't red.) 

“Tans and you?” 

“Yaw.” 

“Who else ?” 

“ Nobody.” 

“Only Hans and you, Betsey ?” 

That’s all.” 

“Donder and blixen !” 

“ But soon as it was light we drove on, got 
the wagon fixed, and came on to the woods.” 
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“And the wagon broke again ?” 

“No; we got lost.” 

“And you stayed there all day ?” 

“Yaw; we couldn’t find our way out.” 

“And it took you till now—Hans and you 
—long after midnight ?” 

“Yaw.” 

“Wall, Hans and you'll git married quicker. 
After staying all night in a schoolhouse— 
Hans and you—and being lost all day in the 
thick woods—Hans and you—dat’s the right 
thing to do—for Hans and you.” 

The old man didn’t in the least doubt the 
honesty of his girl or Hans (as he told me 
privately), but he intended to keep them so, 
and if I had remained over I might have 
danced at the wedding. And I would have 
done so had my stomach been cast-iron and 
my digestion that of an anaconda. ButI had 
realizing recollections of the previous night’s 
supper, and knew a wedding one would be my 
death. Still for all that I came away satisfied 
that old Sourcrout had hit upon the “right 
thing to do” in all such cases made and 
provided—and in view of the future. 


The Virginia City, Nevada, Enterprise gives 
the following account of a marriage ceremony 
in that city, uniting two Celestials, who de- 
sired to be married in true American style. 
The knot was effectually tied in the “ Pigeon 
English ” dialect: 

Yesterday forenoon a gallus-looking Ce- 
lestial, with a well-oiled tail hanging down to 
his heels, followed by a robust specimen of 
the Flowery Kingdom, with her hair dressed 
a la fan-tailed pigeon, came to Justice Ellis’s 
court-room to be married “’Melican” style. 

“You have got license, John?” asked the 
judge. 

“Yes, me hab got,” answered John, “me 
go one cote-housee, one law man, me heap 
catchee licensee.” 

“Well, you likee me marry you ’Melican 
fashion.” 

“Yes, me likee all same one "Melican 
man.” 

“You got any wife now, John ?” 

John astonished: 

“No; me no hab got one wifee. Me likee 
catchee one wifee, me’ likee catchee him,” 
pointing to the almond-eyed female at his 
side. 

“Are you married?” asked the judge, of 
the Celestial; “you got one man ?” 

“No; meno got one man. Me one man 
China country—he come die one time.” 


“Well, all right. What’s your name, 
John ?” 

“ Me name Su-u-ung Fung.” 

“What? Some Fun?” 

“No; me name So-u-o-ng Fu-o-ng.” 

“O, Sing Fung! Well, what’s her name— 
the woman’s ?” 

“Who, him? Him name Ho-ye Go-ye.” 

“Hoy Goy! All right; you stand up here. 
Take her by the hand, John. No; stand this 
way. Not that hand; this hand, John—so. 
Now, John, what’s your name ?” 

“Me name Su-u-ng Fung.” 

“Now, John—Sung Fung, you take him 
woman—what you call him name, John ?” 

“Call him Ho-oy Go-oye 

“You take him Hoy Goy to be your wife, 
and promise to keep her heap good; heap 
plenty licee give her eatee, no kick her, be 
good man all time, hey ?” 

John—* You bet me belly good man, judge. 
Me no kick him plentee.” 

Judge—* Now, you here, Hog Eye, or 
whatever your name is—you takee him to be 
your man, be one belly good wifee to him all 
time; no run away; cook him licee all time— 
bet your life ?” 

Hoy Goy—“ Me one belly good woman; 
cookee um licee; no lun away all time; stay 
housee allee time—bully wifee me.” 

Judge—“All rightee. Me plentee power; 
me big mandarin—two swordee man—me 
tellee you all one piecee—one piecee man, 
one piecee wifee. Plentee fix, all done. 
John, cash. John, money—sabe ?” 

John paid up, but was determined (so 
pleased to find himself married *Melican 
fashion) to have a bit of d blow-out. He sent 
out for wine and glasses and treated all hands. 
After this was over the pair struck out for 
Chinatown, remarking, “ Hi yang chin powe, 
sung te pin chin tow-ee ling!” as they went, 
which shows that they were highly delighted 


with the ’Melican marriage ceremony. 


During a dense fog a Mississippi steamer 
took a landing. A traveller, anxious to go 
ahead, came 4o the unperturbed manager of 
the wheel and asked why the boat stopped. 

“Too much fog; can’t see the river.” 

“But you can see stars overhead.” 

“Yes,” replied the urbane pilot, “but till 
the biler busts we aint going that way.” 

Passenger went to bed satisfied. 

A snuff-taker’s nose, genteelly blown, is a 
musical snuff box. 
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Mr. Boffin returns home from the country 
and retires leaving his windows open. He 
receives visitors. 


Goaded to desperation Mr. B. commences & 
vigorous defence. 
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"Bitter | mosguito that 


Mr. B. as he appeared at the breakfast table. 


| jf A NIGHT WITH MOSQUITOS. | 
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: Life size picture of one of secs visitors. A ferocious pursuit. | 
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